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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


THE General Annual Report of the Theosophical Society is a 
bulky document of 161 pages which should be read and studied 
by all members who desire to be informed on 
the present state of the Society throughout the 
world,—that is to say by all who have the 
larger feeling alive within them and are therefore capable of 
feeling the larger life of the movement. 

The thirty-first Anniversary and Convention was held at 
Adyar instead of at Benares owing to the exceedingly critical 
state of health of our aged President-Founder, Colonel H. S. 
Olcott. His strength was only sufficient to allow of his being 
carried from his bed in a chair, accompanied by his medicai 
adviser and nurse, to utter a few words of welcome and of 


The President- 
Founder’s health 


farewell. 

The General Annual Gathering was thus saddened by the 
thought that in all human probability it was the last Anniversary 
Meeting over which our venerable and sole surviving Co-Founder 


would preside; but hope springs eternaliy in the heart of man, 
I 
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and we still hope sturdily and steadily that the doctors may prove 
false prophets, as they did so often in H. P. B.’s case, and this in 
spite of the bad news that after the delegates and visitors had 
left, Colonel Olcott had another serious seizure. 

In his absence the Convention was presided over by Mrs. 
Besant, who read his presidential address, which detailed the 
incidents of his recent long tour in Europe and America, and 
referred briefly to ‘“‘one of the saddest duties I was ever called 
upon to fulfil.” We all must sympathise with our President, 
and share in his regret; but the presidency is held for the 
carrying out of such duties, and this particular duty was 
unquestionable, imperative, and inevitable. 


* 
* * 


THIRTY-THREE new branches have been added to the Society in 
the last twelve months, bringing up the total number of charters 
issued from the beginning to 893; owing, how- 
ever, to secession and dissolution the existing 
number of branches has to be reckoned at 614. 

It need hardly be said that if the Society consisted of these 
thirty-three branches only and these branches of fitly qualified 
members, the task it has to perform would be accomplished. 
Numbers and quantity are of no importance in Theosophy ; 
quality and capacity are the conditions for forming a nucleus of 
that spiritual gnostic confraternity which is our main object. 

We are glad to see that Hungary is applying for a sectional 
charter, there being now seven branches in that romantic country. 
The Society has now spread to no less than forty-five countries of 
the world, and includes branches in such distant parts as the 
Arctic Circleand West Africa, no less than six in the Dutch East 
Indies, also in Tunis, Bulgaria and Turkey, and three in Mexico. 
Indeed if we read the long list of branches, filling some seventy 
pages of the Report, we have ample evidence to show that we 
have numbers enough and to spare already. What we now 
require is training and education and self-discipline, so that the 


inchoate may become truly coherent, and the chaos an ordered 
and knowing cosmos. 


The General 
Report 


* 


* * 
FRom the Report of the Director of the Adyar Library, Dr. Otto 
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Schrader, we learn that the Library has been enriched by a 
large number of Digambara and other MSS. 
and large purchases of books, and that a 
critical edition of the text of the hundred and 


The Adyar 
Library 


eight Upanishads is in preparation. This is to appear in about 
one hundred and fifty numbers of the ‘‘ Adyar Library Series,” 
each number containing the text in Devanagari of one Upanishad 
followed by an English translation, with explanatory notes, and 
preceded by introductions. Our congratulations to Dr. Schrader 
on the choice of subject and good health to him to carry out this 
great task. It is pleasant to think that at last we are promised 
something of general utility from the Adyar Library. The 
reports of catalogue slips and mileage of shelving, etc., were 
getting monotonous. In regard to the Subject Catalogue of the 
printed books of the Western Section Dr. Schrader writes: 

I have placed at the head “‘ Empirical Psychology,” which is now meant 
to embrace the whole of Occultism too. With respect to many Oriental 
works which could be called religious as well as philosophical, a separation 
of Oriental religion and philosophy seemed to be impractical. In “ Theo- 
sophy ” only such works are included which are professedly theosophical ; 
not, ¢.g., The Science of Peace of Bhagavan Das (Philosophy), nor such works) 
as might without hesitation be classed under ‘“‘ Empirical Psychology.” 

There are 542 books thus classed under ‘‘ Theosophy”; we 
should like to see the titles of these 542 books. The Library 
now contains 12,562 MSS. and 14,326 printed books, excluding 
duplicates, and they are roughly valued at Rs.54,950. 


* 
* * 


OF new literature there are no less than 113 titles set forth. We 
might suggest, however, that in future some attempt be made to 
describe the new publications, for at present 

New Literature pamphlets are lumped together with large works 
with nothing to distinguish them. These 

publications are in English, Dutch, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Swedish, Danish, Russian, Finnish, Gujerati, Hindi, 
Bengali, and Sanskrit. Of magazines there are twenty-one 
English, four French, four Dutch, three German, three Spanish, 
and also periodicals in Swedish, Finnish, Javanese, Bu'garian, 
Urdu, Gujarati, Canarese, Tamil, Sinhalese, and Sanskri*. 
Here, again, there is number and quantity enough and to spare; 
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if the quality could only keep pace with the quantity we should 
‘have our affair,” as the French say. No one can complain of 
the “output,” let it be soon impossible to complain of the 
“input.” The ‘‘input” 7s improving, there is no doubt about 
it ; but this is the direction in which we should now devote our 
main energies. We have compassed sea and land enough, and 
there are many hearers and not one proselyte only as the outcome 
of our propaganda; let us now make ourselves and our hearers 
children of understanding within the gates of true Theosophy. 


* 
* * 


RECENTLY, through the deeds of Japan, the East has spoken a 

language which the West can understand. To every other mode 

of language in the East the West has for many 

Pee tn ene a century been deaf. At last its ear has been 

gained, and great things will inevitably follow. 

How rapidly the change in attitude is being effected may be seen 

from the following, taken from a leading article in The Times of 
January 15th: 

It is not unfair to say that it has hitherto been the tacit assumption of 
the white races of mankind that the world belongs to them, and that actual 
possession and enjoyment are mainly affairs of their own convenience. They 
have quarrelled freely among themselves about the division of such portions 
as seemed convenient for immediate absorption, but, taken as a whole, they 
have not shown much respect for the claims of the natural Possessors, or 
much consciousness that any of the ethical systems in vogue among them. 
selves can apply to races of a different colour. They have always been 
ready to assume that it must be a virtuous action to “extend the blessings 
of civilisation,” and to spread the knowledge of true religion among peoples 
who are not white, even when the process obviously tends to the extermi- 
nation of these peoples. These beautiful phrases have frequently blinded 
the wane races to the fact that they have not yet succeeded too well in 
bestowing anything but the dirty work of civilisation upon the masses of 
wi own populations, or in raising the fairer fruits of Practical religion 
They have generally been too comhpletely persuaded that civilisation Sad 
ouly mean their civilisation, and religion only their religion, to give a thought 
to the value of other civilisations older than, and, perhaps, as admirabl 
practice as their own, or to other religions in which men have lived and a $- 
with comfort and hope for centuries before they themselves emerged a 
what in any other part of the world they would call the rudest patie 
The white man’s civilisation has been called by some white cynic as 
assiduous invention of new wants, and white men have certainly learned ts 
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want every discovered product of every country and every clime. It cannot 
be said that extending the blessings of civilisation has been a process bearing 
any very conspicuous marks of disinterestedness. The white man has 
always expected it to pay him handsomely, and upon the whole has made it 
pay handsomely. Except when stirred up by jealousy of another white race, 
or by the hope of gaining military or political advantages which will pay in 
the long run, a white race has rarely, if ever, spread its civilisation without 
immediate and substantial reward. 

This is a terrible indictment of the ingrained selfishness and 
innate self-righteousness of the Christian nations, and no one who 
knows anything of history can say it is exaggerated. After a 
review of the present situation, for the most part from the 
industrial standpoint, The Times concludes: 

Altogether it seems to be time for the white races to take a fresh survey 
of the whole situation, and to recognise that, in the changed conditions, the 
old haughty and dictatorial attitude stands in need of modification. 

We should rather say that it will eventually have to be 
entirely abandoned. Our interest, however, is not so much in 
the industrial and political conditions as in the religious and 
social outlook. It is the improvement of the latter which we 
are specially pledged to aid, and it is exceedingly encouraging to 
note how the way is being prepared ona vast scale by the real 
Politicians and Political Economists of our world-order for the 
Great Alliance which shall unite Occident and Orient in the 
bonds of indissoluble friendship based on mutual understanding 


and respect. 
* id * 


THE extraordinary archeological discoveries and explorations 

that crowd thick upon us are one of the most striking signs of 

the times, and indicative of the physical 

The Oldest beginnings of the restoration of memory to a 

Cemetery in the i 

World humanity that has for long suffered from the 

great “aphasia”? which has rendered it in- 

articulate about itself; indeed in one lobe of its brain it had not 

till quite lately been able to find means to express a memory of 

more than 4004 years B.c.,—that is to say of the last hour only of 
its existence. 

The desert tombs of Bahrein in the Persian Gulf are known 


of by few; and yet they are probably the largest and most extra- 
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ordinary collection of tombs known to man. We confess our 
own ignorance and enlighten that of our fellow “ aphasiacs”’ by 
the following from The Times of January 26th: 


During the current cold weather season, Captain Prideaux, C.I.E., the 
British Agent at Bahrein, has been carrying on excavation work, under the 
instructions of the Government of India, on the fringe of the remarkable 
desert tombs which stretch for miles and miles in the interior of the island, 
A special correspondent of the Times of India, who has been touring in the 
Persian Gulf, visited the scene of excavation, and, in a deeply interesting 
descriptive letter, he describes these mounds, stretching away as far as the 
eye can reach, as constituting the most gigantic cemetery in the world; and 
as probably also the oldest, and the earliest burying ground of the human 
race still in visible existence on such a scale. Yet comparatively few people 
know of its existence ; the literature dealing with it consists solely of a few 
allusions in the works of classical geographers, a report or twoin the records 
of learned societies, and a chapter in a book by the late Mr. Theodore Bent. 
Mr. Bent thought the mounds were of Phcenician origin; but the correspon- 
dent gives reasons for holding them to be of still more ancient origin. 
Primitive civilisation first began in this region in all probability, and possibly 
this desert sepulchre is the oldest piece of man’s handiwork now existing in 
the world. The mounds nearest to the village from which the necropolis is 
approached are soft. high, but the vast sea of mounds beyond is made up of 
tombs from 2oft. to 30ft. in height. The few excavations so far made, con- 
fined to the higher mounds, show that each tomb consists of two large 
chambers, one above the other, built of vast blocks of stone. There are side 
chambers and passages, and the interior is neatly covered with layers of 
cement. First, the chambers must have been constructed, and then the 
tomb was covered over with compact layers of earth and small stones, very 
many feet thick, thus forming a mound capable of withstanding the flight of 
many ages, and not giving the slightest hint of what lies within. The 
masonry is cyclopean in character and perfect of its kind, but no marks of 
mason’s tools are discernible. Not a vestige of an inscription has been 
discovered anywhere. The work of excavation is very difficult, but, despite 
the obstacles met with, good progress has been made by Captain Prideaux, 
who has already accumulated a large collection of fragmentary relics. A 


scientific report will, no doubt, be issued by the Government of India in due 
course. 

* i * 
SINCE the days when The Secret Doctrine was written, and 
H. P. B. valiantly clapper-clawed the swash-buckling heroes of 


the rabble of atheisti icalis i 
tik SOE ; 1¢ mechanicalism, mis- 
Neg called Evolution, great changes have occurred ‘ 
the heroes have fallen out one with another, 
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and thwacked the dust out of each other’s doublets. 


Those who 


are not acquainted with Prof. Rudolf Otto’s Naturalism and 
Religion, which gives an admirable summary of the present 
position, may learn something of the more salient points at issue 
from the following table of antitheses, which was originally 
drawn up by the botanist Korschinsky in Naturwissenschaftliche 


Wochenschrift, xiv. 273: 
OLD 


1. All that is organic is capable 
of change. Variation is due partly 
to inner, partly to outer causes. 


2. Struggle of existence.— This 
gathers, increases, fixes the useful 
properties, drops the useless. All 
the marks and peculiarities of a 
finished species are the results of a 
long process of natural selection. 
They must therefore conform to the 
outer conditions. 

3. The species is subject to con- 
stant change—is abidingly the object 
of natural selection and Steigerung 
of properties. New species arise on 
this account. 


4. The sharper and more strenu- 
ous the action of outer conditions of 
existence, the more violent the strug- 
gle of existence; and, hence, the 
quicker and surer new forms arise, 


5. The main condition of de- 
velopment is, therefore, struggle of 
existence and natural selection. 


NEw 


1. All that is organic is capable 
of change. This capability is a funda- 
mental, inner property of living beings 
in general, and independent of external 
conditions. Itis usually latently kept 
through hereditation. It comes to 
expression now and then in sudden 
changes. 

2. Sudden changes——Under fa- 
vourable circumstances, these are 
starting-points of stable races. The 
characteristics are now and then 
useful, but also now and then entirely 
indifferent to use or injury. Now 
and then they are not in harmony 
with outer relations. 

3. All species once firmly formed 
abide, yet new forms are split oft 
through heterogenesis, thus shaking 
the vital equilibrium. The new is. 
at first uncertain and fluctuating. 
Gradually it becomes fixed. Then 
new forms and races with gradually 
solidifying constitution. 

4. Only under specially favour- 
able conditions, only when the 
struggle of existence is small or does 
not exist, can new forms arise and 
become fixed. Under hard con- 
ditions no species arise. If they do 
arise, they perish immediately. 

5. Struggle of existence only 
decimates the otherwise much richer 
fulness of possible forms. It hinders 
the sprouting of new variations, and 
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is in the way of peculiar new forma- 
tions. Of itself, it is a hostile, not a 
friendly, factor to evolution. 


6. If there had been no struggle 6. If there had been no struggle 
for existence, there would have been for existence, there would have been 
no adaptation and no improvement. no destruction of forms already risen 

or arising. 

7. Progress in nature, the im- 7. The adaptation which the 


provement of organism, is only a struggle of existence effectuates has 
more complex, ever more perfect nothing to do with improvement; 
adaptation to externalcircumstances. for the physiologically and morpho- 
It is reached in a purely mechanical logically higher organisms are not 
way, through accumulation of useful always better adapted to outer con- 
characteristics, ditions than the lower are. Evolu- 
tion is not explicable mechanically. 
The origin of higher forms from lower 
is possible only on account of a tendency 
to progress, which vesides in the 


organism, 
* 


* * 
In the February number we published a fine fragment under the 
title “A Meditation.” This was sent us by a friend, who said 
that it was being circulated as a leaflet without 
any author’s name, and all he could learn was 
that it was “ From the German.” We made a sentence or two 
run more smoothly and printed it. We now learn from one of 
our colleagues that it is an abbreviated form of the poetical 


introduction to Dr. Franz Hartmann’s Jehoshua; our correspondent 
further writes : 


A Correction 


“In an abbreviated form (probably as you give it) it has 
been reprinted—without acknowledgment of its source—as a 
Jeaflet for use in High Church Missions! And I have heard it 
read from the pulpit with approval by a minister who got it in 
that form and was ignorant of its origin, and would not have 
looked at it at all if he had known its connection with Theosophy. 
‘The same minister reprinted it, but again not in its original form, 
because that contained the ‘astral light.’ ” 

We congratulate Dr. Hartmann on recel 
testimony to the beauty of his Introduction, 
for forgetting we had read it before when hi 
on twenty years ago. 


ving such unwilling 
and apologise to him 
s book appeared nigh 


moe SBASIS OF LHE THEOSOPHICAI: 
me ike ey 


RECENT events have caused much discussion and many search- 
ings of heart as regards the true basis of the Theosophical 
Society, and it is clear that there is a division of opinion among 
the thoughtful members; this division is natural, for there is 
much to be said on the question: ‘‘ Should a nucleus of Universal 
Brotherhood be, or not be, all-inclusive?”’ It may be well that 
members should consider what is to be said on each side, and 
that each should make up his mind as to the ground he occupies. 
Those who, on either side, airily dismiss the matter as though 
their own view were indisputably true, and the only one which 
any rational person can hold, show more prejudice than wisdom. 
To this question the words of the Lord Buddha may be said to 
apply: ‘‘ You did right to doubt, for it was a doubtful matter.” 
The one side starts with the statement: ‘This is a 
Universal Brotherhood and is founded on a spiritual unity; 
spirit is inclusive, all-embracing, and a Universal Brotherhood 
founded on the spirit can exclude none; hence no one should be 
expelled from the Theosophical Society.” This argument 
appeals to a very large number of people, and it has a convinc- 
ing ring about it. But is it as convincing as it sounds? Is it 
not founded on an error? The Theosophical Society is not a 
Universal Brotherhood, but a nucleus thereof, and a nucleus 
and its cell are not co-extensive. The Universal Brotherhood 
of humanity is not made by the Theosophical Society; a man 
does not enter it when he becomes a member of the Theo- 
sophical Society, nor leave it when he ceases to be a Theo- 
sophical Society member. The Universal Brotherhood is a fact 
in nature, beyond our creating or our destroying; the purest 
saint and the vilest criminal are brothers in fact, in truth. Nor 
would there be any sense or object in making a ‘ Society” 
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which should be co-extensive with humanity. The mere fact 
that the Society has objects, of which the applicant for member- 
ship must approve, differentiates it from humanity at large and 
makes a limitation. A man who denies Universal Brotherhood 
cannot be a member of the Theosophical Society, but he is, and 
must ever remain, a human brother. It is, then, not the fact of 
brotherhood but the recognition of it which entitles a man to 
membership in the Theosophical Society, to become part of the 
“nucleus,” and a further guarantee demanded from two members, 
that the candidate is a ‘“‘ fit and proper person to become a mem- 
ber of the Theosophical Society,’’ implies that the recognition is 
believed to be not merely a lip- but also a life-recognition. If 
these facts are so—and that they are so is surely undeniable—it 
follows that a member may be expelled if he ceases to be ‘“‘a fit 
and proper person” to be part of the nucleus; conditions of 
admission imply the corresponding right to exclude when the 
conditions cease to exist. Admission and exclusion are corre- 
latives; one who is admitted may be excluded. The fact that 
aman cannot be excluded from the Universal Brotherhood of 
humanity goes with the fact that he cannot be admitted into 
it. Hence the fundamental statement put forward by those who 
deny all right of exclusion from the Theosophical Society is 
founded on a confusion of thought, a false identification of a 
Society which is a nucleus with the Universal Brotherhood 
within which it lives. 

It may be urged that, while this is so, it would be better for 
the Society to have a different basis, and to abandon the power 
of expulsion. That is arguable, though it is difficult to see how 
such a Society could formulate its conditions of membership ; it 
would seem that it could have no conditions and no definite 
membership. However that may be, such a Society would have 
a different basis from the actual Theosophical Society, and we 
are concerned with the Society as it is. Those who wish to have 
a Society on a different basis are surely at liberty to form one, but 
it should be understood that it would be a new Society. 

The next question is: “ What constitutes fitness and pro- 
priety for membership in the nucleus, called the Theosophical 
Society ?”” A nucleus is a centre of vital forces, a centre from 
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which they radiate, causing organisation and growth in the sur- 
rounding body. Through this particular nucleus play forces 
which spiritualise humanity, and lead it towards the realisation 
of Universal Brotherhood; when that is realised by everyone, the 
use of the affirmation of Universal Brotherhood will be over, and 
the Society as a nucleus in that Brotherhocd will cease to be; if 
it is to continue to live, it will have to be reincarnated with new 
objects. 

The first, and perhaps we may find the only, fitness and 
propriety necessary to membership, is a recognition of the Truth 
of Brotherhood, the wish to help it to emerge from latency into 
activity. The desire to help in bringing about the general reali- 
sation of Universal Brotherhood, is the primary fitness and 
propriety which are sought. This makes a man a vehicle through 
which can work the forces that make for the realisation of 
Brotherhood. The Love-force in him makes him one through 
whom the Love-forces without him can play. And I think that 
this desire to help, evidenced by work which does help others 
towards the realisation of Brotherhood, is the only fitness and 
propriety that our Society can rightly demand. 

I fully recognise and frankly confess that the acceptance of 
this view would occasionally keep among us members who would 
discredit the Society in the eyes of the ordinary man of the 
world, either by falling below the accepted morality of the time 
and place, or by rising so much above it as to be unintelligible, 
and therefore hated and suspected by the masses of average 
people. But I think that this temporary disadvantage is less 
than the introduction of the disintegrating forces of self-righteous- 
ness and contempt, which find their channels in the prosecution 
and expulsion of a member for a moral lapse. The presence in 
the Society of a man who falls below the accepted standard of 
morality in any respect can do little harm, when it is generally 
understood that the Society seeks to raise the level of morality 
by right argument and by the noble examples of its best mem- 
bers, rather than by the infliction of penalties on its worst. Aman 
may do most evil things, things that deserve and that meet with 
sternest moral condemnation, and yet, having the root of the 
matter in him, in desire and effort to help, may remain a “ fit 
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and proper person” to be a member of the Theosophical Society. 
If penalty is to be inflicted on wrong-doing, it is difficult to 
draw the line between wrong-doing which is permissible and 
wrong-doing which is not permissible in the Society ; if profligacy 
be penalised, at what level of profligacy must the Society begin 
to exclude ? an occasional lapse from virtue? fairly constant un- 
clean living? ‘‘sowing wild oats,” to the ruin of many a wife 
and maiden ? will it authorise inquisition into the private lives 
of its members, encourage secret accusations or only punish 
those who break the eleventh commandment: “Thou shalt not 
be found out”? ? 

A member may hold any theological opinions he pleases; he 
cannot be excluded for teaching everlasting torture, or the per- 
petual cremation of miraculously-preserved unbaptised infants, 
or the predestined damnation of souls presently to be created, or 
the small number of the saved, or the literal golden and be- 
jewelled gates of the New Jerusalem, or the physical immortality 
of Mrs. Eddy or of Hiram Butler, etc., etc. All these matters 
are left to reason and argument, and no penalty may be inflicted 
on a Theosophist for his religious views, however bizarre or 
erroneous. It is rightly held that error is better combated by 
reason than by penalty, and although it may be said in a way that 
this policy of tolerance opens the door to every form of theological 
licentiousness, it is yet felt that this risk is a small one compared. 
with the introduction of a principle, the logical end of which is 
the stake of the Inquisition. Our religious liberty of opinion— 
irreligious licence, say dogmatists—is secure. 

But may we not have religious liberty and the enforcement 
of a common level of conduct, above which members may rise, 
but below which they may not sink? Shall we give liberty of 
opinion on moral as well as on religious questions? Here some 
members call ahalt. They would not allow a member to hold 
opinions leading to murder, theft, adultery, any sexual irregularity, 
or other evil ways. Does the Theosophical Society enforce on its 
members a moral code, the transgression of which is punishable 
with expulsion? I do not consider that the Theosophical Society 
has any moral code binding on its members. That such a code 
does not exist in fact is clear, for no written or printed copy 
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thereof can be produced. Does it consist in a common con- 
sensus of opinions ?—though that would not be a code. If so, 
what are the opinions? Is polygamy moral or immoral? But 
many of our good members in the East are polygamists. Is 
polyandry moral or immoral? We have members who belong 
to a community where polyandry is practised. Is prostitution 
moral or immoral? I fear that the record of all our members is 
not quite clean on this point; shall they be expelled? On 
matters connected with the relation of the sexes some very great 
Initiates have taught most peculiar and, to our minds, outrageous 
doctrines in the past; should we expel Socrates, Plato, Moses, 
Vyasa ?* We have no code; we hold up lofty ideals, inspiring 
examples, and we trust to these for the compelling power to lift 
our members to a high moral level, but we have no code with 
penalties for the infringement of its provisions. 

Can we take the average social opinion of any time and place 
for a code? ¢.g., in the West a polygamist should be expelled, 
and in the East should be regarded as fit and proper for member- 
ship? “* Public opinion”? would then become our moral code. 
But would this be satisfactory? It means stagnation, not pro- 
gress ; it means death, not life. Such a principle would exclude 
from our ranks the greatest martyrs of the past, the pioneers 
of every race and time. Is the Theosophical Society to be of 
those who kill the prophets in every age, and build their 
tombs long afterwards when the age has risen to the level of 
the martyred prophets? While it is easy for every age to be 
sure that it only kills and persecutes evil men, posterity often 
reverses the verdict and apotheosises those whom its ancestors 
branded. Never a Jew who, on the evening of the first Good 
Friday, congratulated himself and his friends for having purged 
Jewish Society by slaying a blasphemer, a deceiver of the people, 
and a stirrer-up of trouble, dreamed that a later Society would 
regard the martyred evildoer as its Saviour from evil. Such 
revenges has history, and wise men who study the lesson do not 
readily pick up the stones to slay. 

Supposing a man oppose a triumphant majority, and seek to 


* I would suggest to Mrs. Besant that in a future number she should give the 
historical facts on which this startling statement is made; otherwise it may lead 
to misconception.—G. R. S. M 
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gather round him those who think like himself, thus undoubtedly 
causing “agitation”? and disturbance in a Branch or Section ; 
what should be done with him? My answer would be: ‘‘ Leave 
him alone for a time; if he force himself on Branch meetings, or 
behave in a way to make the Branch rooms unusable by the 
majority, then he may rightly be excluded from Branch premises, 
and compelled to carry on his agitation outside, but he should 
not be expelled from the Society. At the most he might be 
expelled from the Branch, wherein physical contact is inevitable, 
and where one may disturb a hundred.” Every reform begins 
with a few, and if valuable extends till it becomes a majority. 
The workers against slavery in the United States were regarded 
as pestilent agitators, were tarred and feathered, and carried out- 

side the limits of the townships. Yet in the long run those abused 
agitators abolished slavery. That which a majority brands as 
“ causing agitation,” a minority regards as the defence of a great 
principle. Time alone can judge, not the number of the moment. 
Better a temporary inconvenience than the violent stifling of 
opinion. If the opinion be wrong, time will destroy it—‘* Truth 
alone conquers, not falsehood.” If it be right, time will crown it, 
and great the reward of those who saw it in its uncrowned days. 
“Let truth and falsehood grapple; who ever knew truth put to 
the worse in a fair encounter ?”’ 

H. P. B. warned us that the great danger of the Society lay 
in its becoming a sect. Above all other things, therefore, should 
we guard liberty of thought and speech, and, most zealously of 
all, when the thought and speech are antagonistic to our own. 
Truth is pure gold; it cannot be burned up in the fire of dis- 
cussion, only the drosscan be burned away. “‘ The fire shall try 
every man’s work, of what sort it is.’’ 

The outcome of this argument evidently reiterates the view 
that the fitness and propriety of a man for membership in the 
Theosophical Society depend upon his desire to help in bringing 
about the general realisation of Universal Brotherhood ; and 
if this desire be questioned in any particular case on the ground 
that he teaches wrong doctrines or wrong ways, and, therefore, is 
hindering, not helping, then it would be cogent to enquire 
whether, as a matter of fact, he has helped any to realise 
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brotherhood, and the testimony that he has thus helped would be 
final. 

I do not question the right of any Branch to exclude from its 
platform any person; it can choose as speakers on its platform 
such people only who voice the views of the majority on religion, 
philosophy, and ethics; this is within its right, whether its policy 
be wise or not. But it should not wish to exclude from all 
platforms of all Branches those with whom it disagrees. 

I know that there are many in the Society, good people 
whom I respect, who will think that this article embodies a most 
dangerous doctrine, and who will ask: ‘‘ Should not we shut out 
polluting influences from our families? Should we not keep the 
nucleus pure, so that spiritual life may play through it?’’ To 
the first question I answer: “‘ Yes; because in the family there 
are children, who should be guarded, until strong enough to 
guard themselves; but the Theosophical Society does not con- 
sist of children, but of grown men and women, and it does not 
need the shelter rightly given to the young.’ To the second 
question I answer: ‘‘ The purer the nucleus the more will the 
spiritual life pour through it, but is the nucleus rendered pure by 
expelling one here and one there whom we may manage to con- 
vict of some evil teaching or practice? We leave within it 
hundreds who are guilty of other evils, and we cannot extrude 
every one whose absence would make the nucleus purer, until we 
come downto the old woman who said of a community that hunted 
out heretics: ‘ There is only Jamie and me left, and I’m no so 
sure about Jamie.’” 

I earnestly believe that we best do our share of purifying 
the nucleus by purifying ourselves, and not by expelling our 
brothers; that we can prevent wrong better by holding up lofty 
ideals, than by separating ourselves disdainfully from those we 
condemn; that the Society lives by ‘the splendour of its ideals, 
not by the rigidity of its lines of exclusion ; that it will endure in 
proportion to the spirituality unfolded in its members, and not 
according to the plaudits or censures of the world; that we 
strengthen it in proportion as we Jove and pardon, and weaken 
it as we condemn and ostracise. Thus believe I. I can no 
other. ANNIE BESANT. 
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THERE is a time in every man’s education when he arrives at the conviction 
that imitation is suicide.x—EmERSON. 


OF all subjects upon which the human mind can engage itself 
one cannot imagine any of more vital interest to man individually, 
or to the race collectively, than the question of value. Upon it 
the whole range of our activities, practically, is based, yet, strange 
to say, it is a subject which, in principle, at any rate, we very 
rarely make serious attempts to understand. 

The dictionary definition of value is: ‘Worth. The 
property or properties of a thing in virtue of which it is useful 
or estimable, or the degree in which such a characteristic is, 
possessed.”’ 

Starting from this standpoint one may easily show that 
everything, every feeling, every thought, has a definite and 
specific value of a sort, but that really, and actually, this is the 
case only in so far as such thing, such feeling, such thought, is. 
capable of being used. 

The use of a thing implies a user. Every object implies a 
subject. That is, the degree, or amount, of value of anything. 
stands in direct relation with, and is absolutely dependent upon, 
something other than itself. What is this other thing? What 
is the Standard of our standard ? Upon this, and upon this. 
alone, the quality of value must be based. For otherwise it is, 
just possible that the very standards by which we measure all. 
things may themselves be false. 

Is it not here that the idea meets us with such overwhelming. 
conviction: That nothing has any value at ail, except in relation 
to a particular man; and even then only actually determined by- 
that man’s environment ? 


What is the value of a £8 note; of a piece of blank canvas. 
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and a box of colours; of a scrap of archaic MS.? Manifestly 
different, in accordance with the man into whose hands they fall, 
and the environment in which he is placed. In other words, 
they are dependent upon the use to which these things severally 
can be put. The worth or value of a thing depends upon the 
property by virtue of which it is useful. 

But useful by whom? and to what end ? 

And if we are to take the first step in the direction of a 
valuation, either of Theosophy, or of anything else, clear ideas on 
these points are an absolute necessity. We must know the 
nature of the being for whom the valuation is made, we must 
know the end he has in view, something, also, of his environment. 
All this must be known, in addition to our information about the 
thing immediately under review. 

Theosophy needs must be valued on the same fundamental 
basis as everything else; there is no exception to the rule. 

Unless Theosophy be useful, unless Theosophy be of service 
to me, unless Theosophy possesses a property or properties that 
stand in immediate relation with an actual need of my life, here 
and now, as that life stands related to its environment, then, for 
me, at the present time, Theosophy has no value at all. 

On the other hand, if Theosophy be of use to me, if 
Theosophy possesses some property, characteristic or virtue, 
which one can use, then, to that extent, has Theosophy value, 
neither more nor less. 

But what is Theosophy ? 

Of course, one might easily yield to the temptation of 
giving a categorical answer to this question, by referring one’s 
interrogator to Madame Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine, to Mr. 
Sinnett’s Growth of the Soul, to Mrs. Besant’s Anctent Wisdom, 
and like works, and add: ‘‘ The doctrines therein expounded are 
Theosophy.” 

So far as it went, the answer would be perfectly correct. But 
would it be an entirely satisfactory definition? Would it 
be sufficiently inclusive, sufficiently comprehensive, to cover the 
whole ground ? 

The Theosophical Society, to say nothing of individual 


members, can hardly, in our present restricted environment, be 
: 2 
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held to represent and embody more than a fragment of the 
universal Divine Wisdom. 

Theosophy, in the true sense, must ever stand above and 
beyond any of its expressions, nay, above and beyond all expres- 
sions. In its fulness it is inexpressible by any man, or com- 
munity of men, to-day. What the future may make possible, we 
may leave. 

For let us never forget that along the line of evolutionary 
development there is no finality. Let us try to avoid setting 
limits to the possibilities of the future. Let us abstain from at- 
tributing to our definitions of what Theosophy is, the restrictive 
element of finality inherent in ourselves, consequent upon the 
measure of our immediate next step. Theosophy cannot be 
defined, for the simple reason that Divine Wisdom transcends 
definitions. It is infinite, as the nature of Divinity must ever be, 
and cannot be compressed into the Procrustean bed of our own 
mentality, try as we may. 

If we are to form any estimate of the value of Theosophy, 
this truth must never be lost sight of ; and if we bear it carefully 
in mind, the next step, equally important, nay, absolutely neces- 
sary, may be taken with safety: namely, to attempt to say what 
Theosophy appears to us to be, not necessarily what it is; to 
attempt to define Divine Wisdom, not as it is in itself, but as we 
individually comprehend it, in relation to ourselves. 

At the present moment, it is our high privilege to be present 
in the world when great things are happening. Probably at no 
period of the world’s history was any time more fraught with 
great possibility than this very day, this very hour. Great hap- 
penings stand out clearly in the sight of all men. They are 
significant. Other, still greater, movements are going on just 
beneath the surface. Few notice them. The dry bones of 
established order and custom are being turned over, tenderly or 
otherwise, as the case may be. Individual men and women are 
now, as never before, asking themselves questions—such questions, 
in fact, as our fathers, to say nothing of our grandfathers, would 
never dare think, let alone formulate and attempt to answer. 
The world is coming of age. Moreover, we are beginning to realise 
that we may not merely ask, butthat the far greater responsibility 
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rests upon each one of us, to find for himself the answer to his 
ownconundrums. Thatisthe order oftheday. ‘ The old order 
changeth, giving place to the new.” The scripture of to-day 
reads, ‘“‘Take what you will; ask leave of no man.”’ The scrip- 
tures of the past have been reverenced, and justly so. Let the 
words of the divine messengers of to-day also be given their due 
place; their mission is not to contradict, but to fulfil. 

Leaving aside details, Theosophy would seem to include in 
its very essence, the idea that ‘‘all are but parts of One stupen- 
dous Whole, whose body Nature is, and God the soul’’; that 
the whole bewildering multiplicity and contrariety of the 
universe is but the objectification of something that is in Itself 
a Unity; that this vast realm of existence, in which we are our- 
selves included, may conveniently, and in close correspondence 
with fact, be spoken of as threefold ; that man, as we know him, 
is not the lord of creation, except in relation to regions reckoned 
backwards, over forms less evolved than himself; but, on the 
contrary, that above him stretches an endless vista of higher 
and ever higher beings; and that these higher forms of life stand 
in intimate relation with the same scheme of things in which man 
plays his little part; that man is, at root, and in essence, a 
potentiality, with infinite possibilities wrapt up within it (like 
the oak within the acorn), and that he is here and now in process 
of unfolding these powers and capacities into full and active 
manifestation; that the process is being worked out in three 
worlds, or upon three planes of existence, and not upon the 
physical plane only; and that the process goes forward under 
the domain of irrefragable law, which man cannot alter, let 
alone break—with a definite end in view, beyond man’s power 
to frustrate ; that by wisely co-operating with the great processes 
of nature, man may considerably hasten forward his own evolu- 
tion, and that by and by he will come to see that the goal set for 
him is far greater, and grander, and better, than any he has as 
yet been able to conceive for himself; that this life of his is con- 
tinuous, unbroken, but periodically alternating, now upon what 
he calls the physical plane, now in a region whose basis of con- 
sciousness is more rarefied, though no less real and objectively 
material because not evoking response in his present five serse- 
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centres; that there isa strict and logical continuity running 
through the whole, as of cause and effect ; and that the heart of 
the so-called law, by which results, or effects, are determined, is 
wise and good—in other words, that it is the law of love, and 
operates only for man’s good. Nay, even further than this may 
we safely go, perhaps, in our fundamental theses, and say that 
Theosophy proclaims, with no uncertain voice, that Man is, as 
God is, or if you prefer the paternal simile, that man is a Son 
of God, destined some day to attain to the full fruition and 
stature of Divinity. 

One does not accept the ideas just epitomised as Theo- 
sophy, pure and undefiled. One does not accept them as covering 
the whole ground. We accept them, rather, as indicatory of 
the direction in which we .must travel if ever the jewel of 
great price is to be found—glimpses, foreshadowings, segments, 
of the perfect Whole. And they can be traced, more or less, in 
all the great religions of the world. They are there, undoubtedly, 
one remove, at least, from the unitary source from whence they 
were derived. Whoever, in the light of this idea, succeeds in 
penetrating sufficiently deeply into the meaning and the heart of 
the forms and the formule of any faith (first having got to the 
core of his own profession, or creed) may entertain the hope of 
some day finding the basis upon which these divine structures 
rest. 

But Theosophy must not be a thing merely of the future, a 
something to be attained, the goal; it must be of to-day, a 
present possibility, the path of life rather than life’s goal. Re- 
ligions in the past have sometimes quite overlooked (or at any 
rate some of their votaries have quite overlooked) the present 
tense of the soul; they have measured by a false standard. 
Many a man has held the belief that spirit and matter are 
necessarily and fundamentally opposed, the one to the other ; and 
consequently, that only as we get away from the latter do we 
approach the glorious life of the former. The value of Theo- 
sophy, as I understand it, is that it very considerably modifies 
some of the old inferences and conclusions drawn from this so- 
called eternal antagonism between matter and spirit, between life 
and form. From this source has arisen that awful bitterness and 
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hatred that has produced an almost inconceivably cruel crop of 
self-mortifications of the individual, and has likewise given birth 
to every form of religious bigotry and persecution throughout all 
time. For wherever any form of belief is held as essential to 
man’s salvation, or the absence of all forms of belief is held as 
prejudicial thereto, the acts of the dark ages of the past are only 
absent for lack of opportunity to manifest themselves; a very 
thin crust of conventionality hides them from view. 

Only Theosophy, real Divine Wisdom, is capable of altering 
all this, by enabling us to get behind all the concepts underlying 
the various religions of the world, and by enabling us to 
understand these concepts in essence and in principle. 

From this source, from Theosophy, arose religions in the 
past. Thence they will arise in the future, if they come at all. 
Go back as far as you will in history, at the beginning of every 
religion stands a Man, a great Teacher, expounding to his fellows 
the Truth he saw—the Divine Wisdom, the Heavenly Sophia, as 
She appeared to jim, within the deep recesses of his own being. 
His words were dwelt upon, treasured up, placed on record, by 
those who heard them; and they have come down to us through 
the ages. But, what has reached us, in the way of scripture, in 
the formule, and the creeds, of the faiths of the world, is not the 
original thing. Our inheritance is an embodiment, an expression 
at a lower level. And even then, unfortunately, the very forms 
themselves have, by a slow and inevitable process of accretion, 
become encrusted with foreign elements, things added, tacked on, 
by later generations, until in some cases the original gem is 
completely hidden beneath the elaborations of its own settings. 

But, while remembering the origins, the original fount from 
whence was drawn the inspirations of the past, let us never forget 
that that selfsame well-spring is still pouring forth its waters for 
the healing of the nations; its currents are not dried up, but are 
available, as of old, for those who are athirst for the Divine 
Elixir. As Theosophists let us never forget that the real value 
of Divine Wisdom immediately vanishes the moment we allow 
any individual presentment of it, other than our own highest 
conception, to obtain unquestioned mastery over us—even though 
the said presentment be hoary with age, and backed up by the 
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most reputable and respected name in history, or whether it 
reaches us by way of our most revered modern teacher, author, 
or friend. 

Of course this in no way precludes, or forbids, our accepting, 
tentatively, the interpretations of another man, when that inter- 
pretation appeals to us as worthy of closer examination. But we 
must not stop there; we must go forward. We shall never learn 
the value of Theosophy at second hand. If we prove ourselves 
such impotent creatures that we are unable to take Theosophy 
into our lives, and therein find out for ourselves what it stands for, 
what is its meaning, what is its use, in other words, what value 
it has, for us, let us maintain silence until such time as we feel 
ourselves compelled to say ‘‘ Yea,” or ‘“‘ Nay” to the spirit of life 
itself. Only he who is capable of setting a price on his own life, 
is in a position to declare the worth of Theosophy. If we think 
meanly of ourselves, our appraisement of Theosophy will likewise 
be insignificant. Theosophy accepts us, as we accept it, on the 
basis of our own valuation ; be that high orlow. The world has 
suffered badly in the past, its greater, better, life has been held 
back by the craven and cowardly fear of ‘‘ God,” so-called, by 
man. The day is gone, and gone for ever, when any power, or 
powers, in the universe, demonic, human, or even divine, shall 
unquestionably command ‘‘ Man” to prostrate himself slavishly 
at the feet of any “‘God.” We now worship in our own way, 
fearlessly looking our God full in the face—and what do we see? 
Our very Self, the Self, the Self of all. The spectral mists we 
erstwhile mistook for deity, the grim and terrifying spectres, the 
threatening, forbidding forms, haunting our child-imagination, 
are driven back by the ever-advancing light of knowledge, beyond 
recall—dissipated “like the baseless fabric of a dream, leaving 
not a wrack behind’; and in their place we, ourselves, are stand- 
ing, suffused with this very light. O the craven fear, the utterly 
ignominious meanness, that dares not face the products of its own 
diseased imagination ! 

The old impositions“upon man in the past, of authority and 
dogma, must not be allowed to reincarnate amongst us, or who 
shall say that in some distant future we may not find ourselves 
in the terrifying presence of a Theosophical orthodoxy, with its 
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text-books, duly annotated, capable only of being interpreted by 
specially qualified persons, self-elected, or otherwise, as the case 
may demand. ’Tis a sight too sad for tears, to see men groping 
in the dark, refusing light, lest it should lead them to forsake 
the strict and proper path, preferring darkness, not because their 
ways are evil, but because they are good—a more deplorable 
condition still, more hopeless, more difficult to combat. No 
truer words were ever spoken than those of Hegel, when he said: 
‘The true tragedy is a conflict of right with right, not of right 
with wrong.” 

Therefore, unless we live Theosophy, what shall Theosophy 
avail? Are we to parade before the world, as a band of mummers, 
dressed up for the occasion in temple garments, a set of buffoons, 
mightily wise in our own conceit, exhibiting the wondrous 
prowess of a St. George, slaying the Dragon of Superstition and 
Materialism, while all the time we are unable to exterminate a 
single evil passion within our own breasts? We may interpret 
symbols from A to Z. We may be perfectly familiar with the 
Chains, and the Rounds, and the Races, with all the wondrous 
detail of our teaching about the Birth and Evolution of the Soul, 
and of the System to which we belong. We may be perfect 
geniuses in the line of comparative religion, philosophy and 
science; be able to place a finger unerringly upon any given 
element, as it reappears, metamorphosed, on the dial of time ; 
recognise all present forms as but the modifications of forms that 
are now past and gone. What shall all this knowledge of the 
processes of the Divine Becoming avail, unless we ourselves 
become—Divine ? 

The message of Theosophy seems as if it meant: ‘‘ Be—first 
and foremost. Later on, formulate your theories, classify your 
facts, if you must. But seek, first, Theosophy. The rest will 
follow in due course. Discriminate, weigh, judge—by the 
Standard of all standards—your Self. Let feelings go, disregard 
desires, intellectual concepts too; you may do so with safety. 
They are not It, but the activities of the forms in which It dwells. 
Actuate and ultimate, in life, your Self—in your own way, by 
your own standard, as men in the world realise their lives, by 
standards you can no longer accept. Don’t whine. Accept the 
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world as it is. Benot deluded; you have all you need. Ask no 
man aught. Be what you will, and let that satisfy; or will to 
be, and rest in that.” 

Thus seems the message. Can one accept it? Again it 
seems to say: 

All that you need is within your reach. Everything that 
could be done for you is an accomplished fact. The outcome is 
for you to decide. Elaborate preparations have been made on 
your behalf, beyond, and above, your wildest dreams, in accordance 
with high destiny. If you would be this, or that, the way lies 
open. If you take it, it is well; if you refuse, who is to blame ? 
Upon whose shoulders shall fall the burden of failure? No man 
lacks opportunity ; no facilities are absent to the end in view. 
But if you must complain, if you must find fault, if you must vent 
anger on someone, upon something, for what you have determined 
is a hard lot, a difficult task, let your lamentations be directed 
towards the right quarter. If you are not what you would be, it 
is your own fault; not the fault of another. Look at home. 
Look within your own dwelling. The Good Law gives a fair 
field, and no favour. Is not that enough? Would you have it 
otherwise? Do you want what you have not earned? That 
cannot be, in the realm of divine equality. ’Twould not be worth 
the having. You are not destined to be for ever a babe, carried 
about in the protective arms of a cosmic nurse, but a Man, with 
self-proprietary rights and responsibilities for what you hold. 
And you must earn what you are to possess; produce what is to 
be yours; and hold what you can against all forces that would 
say you Nay. Ask for nothing; take what you will, the way 
lies open; and be satisfied, as becometh a Man. If you are 
Master in your own house you need not trouble about the in- 
subordinates next door; if you are not, find out the reason why, 
and have the matter settled forthwith. Should you come off 
second best blame no one else; blame yourself. The way lies 
open. If you are not where*you would be, or think you ought to 
be, proceed thither, asking no man’s leave. Otherwise, remain 
silent, or, if you must complain, let it be into your own attentive 
ear that your complaints are poured. Let no man be deceived 
by the dancing fire-flies that flit across his path, by the will-o’- 
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the-wisps that beckon him on; they lead to the quagmires of 
disappointment, of wasted energy, of futile endeavour. You will 
reap as you sow, neither more nor less. Your own immortal 
Self, alone, is solid ground. Abide in that. There is naught 
else for you, never was, never will be. Do you" know that? 
If not, make its acquaintance. Love it. Yes—love your Self! 
Why should you hate it? Do you find it unlovable, fit only to 
have showered upon it disparaging epithets? If such you deem it, 
make it otherwise. Whynot? Make it the greatest, the noblest 
Self you can conceive, the most unselfish Self that ever was. 
Why not? By positive affirmation, Be what you would. Take 
no man’s valuation of yourself. Take your own. And see to it 
that it falls not short, see that it be not inferior to the appraise- 
ments, to the valuations of other men. See well to it that it 
transcends these, all of them put together. See to it that it 
transcends in nobility, in grandeur, in gentleness, in love, in all 
the estimable qualities your brother would fain see expressed in 
you. Why not? Do this yourself, for yourself. Time and the 
Good Law are your servants. They will not fail you. See that 
you fail not your Self.” 
C. J. BARKER. 
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As a rule the assertion that the Universe is essentially the Divine 
Mind is viewed with wonder. Those who claim to have out- 
grown childish credulity in fairy tales, resent it as a personal 
affront to their intellectual enlightenment ; and even those who 
profess to believe it, love to give it the air of an awe-inspiring 
mystery, which they do not presume to understand. The attitude 
assumed in both cases is to me an evidence that the nature of 
thinking gwd thinking is generally ignored. In order to elucidate 
it as briefly as can be attempted in a short article, I shall first of 
all demonstrate the rational insufficiency of what by contrast I 
call pseudo-thinking, i.¢., the ordinary modes of thought. 

This so-called thinking attains its perfection in the science 
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of Mathematics. In order, then, to fathom its depth, let us 
examine an instance of mathematical reasoning—for instance, 
Lemma I. of the first section of Newton’s Principia : 

‘‘ Quantities and the ratios of quantities which in any finite 
time tend continually to equality, and before the end of that time 
approach nearer to each other than by any given difference, 
become ultimately equal. 

‘‘ Proof: If you deny it, let them be ultimately unequal ; and 
let their ultimate difference be D. Therefore they cannot 
approach nearer to equality than by that given difference D. 
Which is against the supposition.” 

It is likely that a clear-headed rustic, after taking in the full 
import of the supposition, would feel somewhat mystified at the 
turn of the proof. When somebody proposes to prove some 
assertion of his, we naturally look forward to its substantiation. 
It is naturally and correctly assumed that the proof will be 
carried from another standpoint than that of the assertion to be 
proved. Otherwise the proof amounts to a disappointing repeti- 
tion; and although, as advertisers know so well, even shrewd 
people succumb to the hypnotic influence exercised by a repetition 
ad lib., a blind assumption remains blind in spite of its most 
widespread currency. That is, mere repetition cannot sub- 
stantiate it. On questions of rational import it is the millions 
who are lighter in the balance than one who truly knows. 

Now, it is true that Newton’s proof is carried from a stand- 
point which is negative of that of his supposition; as to form, he 
therefore complies with the stated requirement of a proof. When, 
however, we examine the content of the negative standpoint, we 
find that it is identical with its opposite. The distinction 
between them is thus purely formal; an explication of the well- 
known and rational verity that all determination is negation, 
7.¢., implies its contrary. Therefore, the supposition is not 
proved from a truly other standpoint, but is only restated in a 
negative form which it implicitly implies. When a proof 
amounts only to such a restatement it is called an apagogy. 

Without pausing to explain that in the sphere of rational 
passivity apagogy is the sole guarantee of correctness, I shall 
proceed to demonstrate that it is the Nemesis of the philosophising 
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pseudo-thinker. To this end I shall translate, or rather paraphrase, 
the first of Kant’s antinomies of pure Reason: 

“‘ Thesis.—The world has a beginning in time and is also 
spatially limited. 

““ Proof.—Let us assume that the world has no beginning in 
time ; then any given moment has an eternity behind it. This 
means that the moment terminates an infinite series of successive 
states of things in the world. But the infinity of a series consists 
precisely in the fact that it never can be terminated. Hence an 
eternity could not have passed, and the world must have a 
beginning. 

‘** Secondly, let us assume that the world is spatially limit- 
less ; then it is a given whole of co-existing things. Now we 
cannot conceive the greatness of a quantum which is not given 
within certain limits of intuition in any other way but through 
a synthesis of its parts, and the totality of such a guantwm can be 
conceived only by means of an accomplished synthesis or by 
means of a repeated adding of the unit to itself. Accordingly in 
order to conceive the world which fills all spaces as a whole, the 
successive synthesis of parts of an infinite world would have to 
be assumed as accomplished, 7.¢., an infinite time required for the 
counting of all co-existing things would have to be assumed as 
past, which is impossible. Therefore an infinite aggregate of 
real things cannot be viewed as a given whole, nor as 
simultaneously given. The world is consequently spatially 
limited.” 

It must not be thought that Kant really believed in this 
conclusion. It will be seen directly that he tried to prove its 
very contrary. He was concerned only with the to him inex- 
plicable fact that pure Reason, 7.¢., that which he called pure 
Reason, and which in truth is only the abstract intellect, is able 
to prove two contrary assertions with equal conclusiveness. For 
that the arguments employed with respect to the theses and 
antitheses of his four antinomies are irrefutable he had no doubt 
whatever. 

Well, the proof of the thesis under consideration is intro- 
duced in both its subdivisions by assuming the contrary of the 
assertion ‘to be proved. Seeing, however, that every statement 
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involves implicitly its contrary, could a reductio ad absurdum 
of the secondary assumptions mean anything else but that the 
thesis itself is untenable? The distinction between the positive 
and negative form of a statement is, as has been said above, 
purely formal; consequently they cannot be given a separable 
content. This realisation is sufficient to make one anticipate 
that the proof in question must be a fraud. 

And, indeed, on looking closer into its line of argument, its 
fallacy reveals itself in this, that Kant is quite unconscious of the 
fact that in order to prove his point, he simply postulates it ina 
slightly altered form at the very beginning of his argument. 
“Let us assume,” says he, ‘‘ that the world has no beginning in 
time: then any given moment has an eternity behind it.” But, 
then, is not the questionable beginning in time itself a given 
moment ? In order to prove that the world has a beginning in 
time, he ought to have proved the rationality of crediting a given 
moment of time with absolute per-se-ness. Instead of which he 
assumed it; and, moreover, assumed it as having an eternity 
behind it, when it is obvious that this immediately implies that 
the given moment must then also have an eternity before it. 
For the notion of end is that of beginning. And if he himself 
based his proof on the impossibility of a moment of time having 
an eternity behind it, how then is it proved that the world has a 
beginning or is spatially limited ? 

Space forbids me to disentangle every twist of the presumably 
irrefutable proof of the thesis. Enough, however, has been said 
to make the reader realise its futility; the conclusion simply 
restates the proposition, 7.¢., the reasoning is purely apagogical. 
And the same will be found to be the case with the antithesis : 

‘The world has no beginning and no spatial limits, but is in 
respect of both time and space infinite. 

“Proof.—Let us assume that the world has a beginning, 
But as the beginning is a being contrasted with a time when it 
was not, atime must have passed when the world was not, 1.¢., 
an empty time. Now, however, no thing can become in an 
empty time, because none of its [time’s] parts contains a dis- 
tinguishable condition of becoming (such a condition may be 
assumed to arise, either spontaneously or through another cause). 
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Thus it is true that many a series of things may begin in the 
world, but this itself cannot have a beginning. 

“‘ Further, suppose that the world is spatially limited, then it 
is contained in an empty space which is limitless. There would 
be not onlya relation of things i space, but also fo space. But as 
the world is an absolute whole outside of which there is found no 
object, and therefore no correlatum with which to stand in rela- 
tion, the relation of the world to the empty space would be its 
relation to no object. However, a relation of this kind, and, 
therefore, also the limitation of the world by an empty space, is 
nothing. It follows that the world is not at all limited in respect 
of space, but has an infinite extension.”’ 

One cannot quarrel with the correctness of this assertion 
per se; but it is easy to show that it certainly does not follow from 
the proof itself any more than the corollary assertion that the 
world cannot have a beginning. Analysing the way in which 
this is presumably proved, we find that the gratuitous assumption 
which was meant to deal the death blow to the contrary stand- 
point has vanished into thin air before even touching it. If the 
world has a beginning, says Kant, there must have preceded an 
empty time; but ‘“‘no thing can become in an empty time’”’! 
Quite true; only why, then, assumethat “‘ the beginning is a being 
contrasted with a time when it was not,” 7.e., contrasted with 
Nothing as exclusive of Being? In seeking a beginning preceded 
by absolute nothingness, we are obviously on a fool’s errand, 
because Nothing 7s thought, and consequently cannot be credited 
with absoluteness. Now, however ‘gratifying it may be to find 
Kant cancelling the fallacy in the same breath in which he has 
uttered it (its definite repudiation occurs characteristically only 
by the way in the parenthesis, as if to illustrate that a sound 
view occupies with a pseudo-thinker only a secondary position, 
even when he happens to stumble against it), the pertinent 
question is: What bearing has the introduced fallacy and its 
immediate revocation on the professed object of the proof? The 
assertion to be reduced ad absurdum is all the time, as it were, 
standing by, waiting till its turn to share in action will arrive, but 
waiting in vain. Nothing is further from Kant than to interfere 
with its mute expectancy to be operated upon, to receive that 
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fiery baptism of living dialectic, without which no premise can 
flower into the splendour of a sound conclusion, and hand on its 
richness to its forthcoming progeny. This feat reminds me only 
of the fakir who makes his audience believe that he has vanished 
in the sky in the course of his rope-climbing, when all the time 
he has been standing still on the same spot! Surely it is only a 
make-believe that the death-blow has been struck and the victim 
removed from the arena amidst a world-stirring earthquake—in 
honour of the destroyer. The ludicrousness of the whole panto- 
mime reaches its climax when it is kept in mind that all that is 
subversive of the assumption to be reduced ad absurduim must 
prove fatal to the antithesis itself. It is thus that Nemesis 
dodges the pseudo-thinker whenever he seeks the key to his 
problems in mere apagogy; he unwittingly is made to achieve 
just the very opposite of what was his original intention ! 

Lest it seem that I am unduly sarcastic at the expense of 
an earnest searcher for truth—for this tribute must be paid to 
Kant—I must point out that I do not indulge in personalities. 
Self-complacency is alien to him who understands. Comprendre 
cest pardonner. Granted that to the pseudo-thinker his argu- 
ments are a matter of life and death, which, however, they never 
are ; if, on entering into their dialectic, they suddenly assume the 
aspect of a badly staged pantomime, one cannot help laughing; 
and the laughter is then to be traced to the joy with which our 
enlarged insight fills us. Does not the eye brighten up with 
joyous laughter? Well, it does so because it reflects the spiritual 
unity which succeeds the painful diremption of self-forgetfulness. 
A flash of insight gladdens the heart ; and when the heart is full of 
joy we shout for joy, we laugh. He who succeeds in rending the veil 
of Maya does not spend the rest of his days in haughty isolation 
from the rabble. “ Brothers,” he feels like rushing out and pro- 
claiming the good news from the house-tops : ‘‘ Brothers, rejoice I 
know the truth!” asif to say: ‘What is mine is yours; here, take 
it!” And ever after this most munificent of men keeps on inviting 
his fellow-men to share his spiritual riches, whilst the only revenge 
he takes over those who cling to their apagogical futilities is his 
laughter at their unconscious mental clownishness. 

Now, to the extent to which I have entered into the dialectic 
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of Kant’s so-called proofs of the first of his four (out of infinitely 
many) antinomies of the abstract intellect, I have already given 
an illustration of the nature of true thinking. It remains now to 
give it an undivided attention. 

Above everything else it is obvious that true thinking must 
imply infallibility. There is no uncertainty whatever about the 
meaning of the word true or truth, as the modern, no less than 
the ancient, Pilate loves to fancy—probably only to enjoy for a 
moment the luxury of passing for profound in his customary 
shallowness. The statement that ‘the only truth is that there is 
no truth” is mere words; the soul knows it not! It is only the 
lips that chatter thus irresponsibly. We are convinced @ priori 
that truth is the greatest of all boons, the grandest of all realities, 
the most ineffable of all facts, the worthiest of all goals, the most 
enduring of all ideals—and yet our indisputable birthright here 
and now! “lama man,” means “I live to know the truth”; 
and this blessed word unmistakably connates complete satisfac- 
tion of the keenest thirst for knowledge, perfect freedom from the 
taunting of insoluble problems as to the how, why, whence of all 
that is in heaven or on earth. To wish to discuss this, would 
mean to talk idly, because we are rational beings only in virtue 
of our innate certainty that 7t 7s so, and no one proposes to talk 
philosophy with a donkey. What really perplexes the uncon- 
scious blasphemers against the Holy Ghost is the question as to 
the criterion of infallibility, 7.e., the question: How to realise 
that that which this or that man asserts to be absolutely true 
zs true. 

And here I fully sympathise with the free-thinker. Sucha 
question only betokens mental health of the ordinary conscious- 
ness. No sound common-sense man ought to cringe before the 
unseen and unverified ; and least of all ought he to pocket his 
common-sense when he is asked to subscribe to statements backed 
by the mysterious authority of superhuman intelligences, the 
very existence of which is to him doubtful. To force authorita- 
tively unproved assertions on one’s fellow-men is the climax of 
insolence, because he who does so tramples down the most 
obvious of human rights: that of verifying before believing ! 

Now, to make sure that we are not dreaming we try to inflict 
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some pain on ourselves; and although even a pinch may be a 
part of the dream itself it is also part of the method which alone 
can settle the distinction between waking and sleeping. Namely, 
we must make sure that our objectivity is independent of our 
fancy because the world of the waking consciousness is governed 
by laws to which the individual must conform for all practical 
purposes. The business of experimental science may be said to 
consist in establishing the criterion of waking consciousness in 
the system of Nature’s laws; all that sets aside these is traced to 
other than the ordinary waking consciousness. 

The distinction between true and pseudo-thinking is settled 
quite analogously ; sound common-sense rules supreme even here. 
It is obvious that infallibility means freedom from individual 
bias; its criterion is therefore the nature of mind. Isolated 
assertions may seem utterly incompatible, but their chaos must 
have some central principle, inasmuch as the most heterogeneous 
statements occur in one and the same mind, of which they are 
mere accidentalities. It stands to reason, therefore, that the 
final court of appeal must be sought in a comprehensive view of 
the law which maintains itself all through every shade of mental 
activity. This law can refer only to the working of the mind as 
such. Consequently, in order to prove to oneself or to others 
that such or such assertion is true, it is necessary to bring out 
the dialectic movement which it implicitly involves as its sub- 
stance, and then see whether it fits into the periphery of the sub- 
stantial mind. This periphery is nothing else but the exposition 
of the dialectic movement which links together the simplest and 
the most concrete of notions, 7.¢., that of pure Being and God; 
which consequently provides a criterion for every possible shade 
of mental attitude. Generally speaking, reality is thus realised 
as the universal which particularises itself, gives rise to the pairs 
of opposites, and again reaches a comprehensive unity with itself 
in the conclusion, when the particularisation begins anew. But 
just as he who wishes to learn how to swim must enter the water 
and try, so also a full comprehension of the law governing the 
dialectic movement can be acquired only in actu. That is, one 
must throw oneself headlong into its living stream, and retain 
only just enough of self-consciousness to record its ‘geometrically 
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utterly inexpressible course. Thus do we reach perfect self- 
knowledge, and, eo ipso, enter into the light of full truth. 

I may add in conclusion that de facto every one of us already 
is inthe stream. The time, however, which it will take us to 
reach the other shore depends on the intensity with which we 
strive to disentangle ourselves from the prejudices which cling to 
us like leeches. He who loves the God of Truth above every- 
thing else moves on with a gigantic stride, whilst the spiritually 
indolent find their way beset at every step with what seem 
insuperable difficulties. We must realise that there is no going 
backward or settling down in the mire. On we must; and the 
only rational solution of all difficulties is to cut the period of pro- 
bation as short as possible by a courageous endeavour to digest 
every noxious prejudice. For in endeavouring to assimilate 
our present views we actually do appeal to the final court of 
mental dissensions even before we are able to anticipate its 
verdict philosophically. If every step in advance is found to 
follow only after the bitterness of a prejudice has been tasted in 
every fibre of the body, no wise man must be afraid of the suffer- 
ing which a deliberate gulping down of the contents of his mental 
cup entails. In other words, he who wishes to progress swiftly, 
must try to practise what he professes to believe, even should 
such a practice mean the gallows or cutting his own throat. 
Suffering and despair are the Nemesis of the pseudo-thinker, and 
where is the man who can escape the fate which is of his own 
making? As a man soweth, so he must reap; as he thinketh, 
so he is. 

FRANCIS SEDLAK. 


Ou, my Exemplar, 

Thou who bringest all things to destruction and dost not account it 

cruelty 
Thou who pourest benedictions upon all time and dost not account it 

charity, é 
Thou who art older than antiquity and dost not account it age, 
Thou who supportest the universe, shaping the many forms therein 

and dost not account it skill! 
—This is the happiness of God ! 

Cuuane-Tzv. Translated by H. A. GILEs. 
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“THE PERSONAL FACTOR IN KARMA” 


A ReEpiy 
ie 


Tue author of the article in the December REVIEW under the 
above title seems to imply that he has “dug out” of Theo- 
sophical literature an element or aspect of Karma that has been 
hitherto overlooked. 

Now I do not think with Mr. Marsh that so very much 
has been said already about Karma from all points of view. On 
the contrary, I feel that most things are still waiting to be said 
on the subject. The Nemesis and Kismet aspects of the Great 
Law have truly been hobbies overdriven by some persons, but 
there is the danger in repudiating these points of view that they 
may come to bedenied altogether. On the other hand, I would say, 
rather let us include them in our considerations. This tuclusive- 
ness is to me a more rational way for a philosophy of religion 
that is going to live and benefit all types of mind, and I would, 
at the outset, take serious exception to putting in relief any one 
aspect or any person’s view-point to the exclusion of others. I 
would not make this statement here, however, were it not that I 
read (p. 349): “ Free-will is a more hopeful belief to hold than 
Necessity, and although the truth may lie between them, yet 
more will be accomplished by the study of the Free-will aspect,” 
and also: “It would be wiser for us to consider this aspect almost 
to the exclusion of the other.” 

Plato has defined opinion as neither ignorance nor know- 
ledge but something that lies between, more dusky than 
knowledge, more luminous than ignorance (Republic, v.); and 
since the above statement falls within what Plato calls the “ mass 
of notions, current among the mass of men, about beauty, justice 
and the rest which roam about between the confines of pure 
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existence and pure non-existence,” I would put it in that 
intermediate category which is defined by him as ‘‘opinion,” 
excluding it from philosophical company. 


it: 


After defining what he means by the personal factor as “‘ the 
part a man plays himself”’(!) and correctly enough remarking 
that, “this is conditioned by the way he thinks,” our author 
broadly says: ‘ Many a Theosophist blames Karma for his condition 
when it is plain to an onlooker that if he had bestirred himself 
things would have been otherwise.” 

Now really, how can anybody be truly a Theosophist and 
“blame Karma” for anything? I will quote Plato again to 
show my meaning, who says in effect when referring to certain 
actions attributed to the gods: if they do these things they are 
not gods, and if they are gods they do not these things. 


it: 


Let us change the word ‘“ Karma” to “ Character ”’ and say 
it is “all that total of the soul” which has been called “ the 
legacy of possibilities.” Emerson says: “In the history of the 
individual is always an account of his condition, and he knows 
himself to be a party to his present estate.” History is the 
action and reaction of these two, deny it as we will—Nature and 
Thought. “ Whilst the man is weak, the earth takes him up. 
He plants his brain and affections. By and by he will take up 
the earth and have his gardens and vineyards in the beautiful 
order and productiveness of his thoughts.” 

The individual with his total of possibilities must not, will 
not, be submerged for ever in his personality. This field, which 
is spoken of and which includes, I take it, environment, family, 
race, nation, climate, shows where, shows what the man may do, 
but how he will do it is another thing. Two men born together, 
twins of one parentage, if you please, advised and trained by the 
same wisdom, cannot do the same things, nor accomplish the 
same ends. Karma underlies the Necessity that produces indi- 
viduals, and makes the many-ness as well as the oneness. How 
many parents have furnished all the requisites necessary for a 
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child to follow a certain line of life, money, encouragement, even 
to the point of force, everything—with disappointment on the one 
side and antagonism on the other the only results? Too many 
parents have forced square pegs into round holes; too much 
bestirring in a given direction. A developed soul will claim its 
right to resist; a weaker one may succumb to a force stronger 
than himself and struggle to do what is imposed upon him from 
without. Some succeed in materially altering, nay annihilating 
for an incarnation, perhaps, the direction from within. Even 
this is not fatal except with the divine fatalism which provides 
that ‘you come to your fate by the efforts you make to escape 
it.’ Here the Beautiful Necessity, the Law of Adrasteia—the 
Law of the whole—homeopathically doses the system, and the 
personal factor is ml. 

‘* What use he makes of zt all, is for him to decide and is not 
foreordained,” as stated on page 348, in italics, cannot be true in 
the sense that is apparently implied; and moreover it is not by 
any means a hopeful doctrine. It is a sort of metaphysical dry- 
rot for some of us, a fascinating will-o’-the-wisp of the personal 
I, the pursuit of which we have proved to be deadly dull, and 
we like better to say to ourselves: ‘‘ Life will be imaged but 
cannot be divided or doubled; any invasion of the unity would 
be chaos.” 


TV. 

Optimism is, like many other emotions, a sensuous delight 
which often intoxicates and then betrays. When the reveller 
wakes up he may find himself not so far in advance of the 
pessimists, who are turning the same pole in the Opposite 
direction. Reason sits smiling at the meeting of the two 
extremes, and so we wonder why anyone says: ‘I am one 
of those optimists who believe there is a great deal more ina man 
than he is at present expressing, and that, in fact, very few of us 
are making the most of our opportunities.” I said extremes 
meet, and this sentence proves it, for it is to me the essence 
of pessimism derived from abnormal introspection; and when, 
further on, I read: ‘“ If he but choose to assert himself, wake up, 
etc., he{could produce, etc.,” I think: Alas and alas, he does not 
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choose, and so he does not ‘ matertally alter his life,” and does 
not “‘rise, shake off his inertia and strike out.” 

There is so much of this sort of thing over here in America, 
this optimism gone mad, this self-assertion, that we have called 
it metaphysical dry-rot. Serious persons, claiming ‘ opulence,” 
“health,” ‘‘ happiness ” for themselves, are a little ludicrous to one 
who understands that there is a scheme of things, with a mighty 
Intelligence as the Architect, a mighty Will as the Power, 
and that Nature only makes obeisance to those who have first 
learned to obey. A mere superficial study of Theosophy leads to 
the conclusion that no person is expressing all that he is. It 
takes neither an optimist nor a pessimist to see this, for it is truth. 
How could that which masks the man express much of him ? 


V. 


The cash-transaction idea is a good one; it is reasonable, 
especially in its bearing upon the more developed individuals, 
who, it is to be presumed, put out more force when they think, 
than the weaker man who is too unstable to be a great power in 
any direction. The pay is as immediate as the receipt of goods 
—so much cash so much equivalent in goods. Why it is “ wiser 
for us to consider this aspect ’’ of the subject, ‘‘ almost to the 
exclusion of the other” (the Necessity aspect), I failto discover 
from the article under consideration, or from any appeal it makes 
to my sense of proportion. Indeed, so far as I can judge at this 
moment, I think it is a pernicious teaching, as all half-truths and 
mere opinions are apt to be. 

Action and reaction are equal and immediate upon the con- 
sciousness or life-side only. So far as the personal or form-side 
comes in, it is as likely to be mediate, as immediate. One 
plant blooms but a single time in a century; another blooms 
every day, and is the glory of the morning; another blooms at 
set of sun, another at the midnight hour. No one shall say they 
should grow alike. So some thoughts take longer to grow. That 
sublime virtue wecall tolerance is based upon this: that we may 
make a law for ourselves, but wisdom for ever forbids us to 
impose it upon another. 

To place the personal factor in the foreground of my thought 
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is to repeat the error of putting the earth at the centre of our 
solar system. The geocentric view causes one to turn a mental 
somersault, and is a dangerous thing, because one is more than 
likely to land on one’s head in the mud. Of course, lazy people 
are averse to personal responsibility and the pay-up system 
generally, and this teaching sometimes has at first a rather 
stunning effect, especially on those who are having some dismal 
experience, whose cause cannot be traced. But here is our 
author creating another Nemesis, dressing it up as the “‘ personal 
factor,” and giving it the fascinating name of Free-will. This 
Nemesis will do well enough to stir up those who say: ‘“‘ Let us 
eat, drink, and be merry for to-morrow we die,’”’ but since there 
is also a possibility that physical action and inaction may be 
equal, and the personal factor may be shortsighted, we will put 
this thing of straw with the collection of philodoxical rather than 
philosophical views. 


VI. 


No thoughtful Theosophist could deny the possibility of 
choosing at every step of the way, i.e., deciding and selecting out 
of two or more ways the way he will walk. Freedom to choose, 
to experience, to demand, to express, to seek, to find, his is the 
freedom even to bind the fetters tighter, and if this is what he 
thinks about it, let him think so ; yet—‘ If we thought men were 
free in the sense that in a single exception one fantastical will 
could prevail over the law of things, it were all one as if a child’s 
hand could pull down the sun. If, in the least particular, one 
could derange the order of nature,— who would accept the gift 
of life?” Freedom to bind ourselves back to the law which 
knows not wrath nor pardon, is one view of freedom; when a 
man becomes that law he is a liberated soul, his will free because 
of the countless givings up of his will. The Absolution is com- 
plete then, for he has laid himself upon the Altar of that Unity 
which holds nature and souls in perfect solution, and com- 
pels every atom to serve a universal end. Of course, this is 


rather an apology for the one view than a refutation of the 
other. 
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Voy 


But the most amazing statement made by our author is 
this : ‘‘ Hitherto we have been led to consider that the physical 
body is a pretty accurate fit for the life within (!) and that as the 
life expands it will change.”’ By whom or what the writer has 
been led to consider such a thing as this, I do not know, for it 
certainly contradicts all the information I have been able to 
glean from Theosophical literature or otherwise. The very 
basis of true sympathy and charity is that the form does not 
express the life, that the form is but the instrument in dense 
matter by and through which the consciousness—or life—is to do 
some things or may do certain things. How could a physical 
body fully express the life within? Self-examination shows us, if 
it shows anything at all, the futility of thinking that we can do 
so, and the utter inability for the physical to express more than 
a phase, or a small number of phases, of the consciousness is 
illustrated everywhere for the student of human life. ‘As 
above, so below’”’; immanence and transcendence in the great 
Cosmos, the same epitomised in every part thereof. This seems 
to me the solution of the long-continued discussions about 
Pantheism, Pan-nihilism, Immanence and Transcendence. The 
exclusion of the one or the other adds to the heat of the 
arguments. Again zmclusion marks the only road to a Unity, 
which surely Theosophists all desire. 


Vit: 


To quote again from the REvIEW (p. 350): ‘‘ He is only 
bound by it as long as he thinks he is.”” Yes, and the man will 
“think” he is bound just so long as the good of the whole 
can be subserved by his Mya, limitation, illusion. 


Lae 


When Corporal Tanner’s feet were shot off at Gettysburg 
he was taken to a hospital, where a well-meaning visitor solemnly 
presented him with a tract on ‘‘ The Follies of Dancing.” Of 
course he laughed, because he “‘thought”’ the condition of his 
physical body made dancing impossible, but then, ‘‘ Christian 
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Science” and ‘“‘ Mind Cure”’ were still waiting to be born, and 
after all he might have been deluded. Be that as it may, let us 
suppose that when he quietly informed his well-meaning visitor 
that he could not commit such folly if he wanted to, he was told 
that it would be so only as long as he thought it was so. His 
reply would surely have been, “‘ Nonsense! ” 

To quote again from the REVIEW (p. 351): “‘ The life must work 
within its form, but that the life is an exact fit or that it is getting 
as much as possible out of its form when that form is a human 
body, is what must be doubted.”’ Again I cannot agree because 
I think, as I have stated above, that the life,transcends the form, 
and by that I mean no metaphysical abstraction, but simply that 
everyone feels and thinks and knows more, far more, than any 
consciousness which is bound by a physical sheath, can possibly 
imagine. Our best efforts to express the life on the physical 
plane are often abortive. Who does not know this if he has 
watched the struggles of his fellow beings? How often have we 
not seen the life thus limited by its environment bound by 
everything on the physical plane? So obvious is this that we 
long ago found a simile in nature that explains, in a measure at 
least, the apparent injustice of considering the personal factor 
by itself. 

A wise gardener puts the bulb from which he expects a 
beautiful flower into a small pot with very little earth about it. 
When the rootlets expand and touch the limiting wall of this 
little field the plant is forced, so to say, to put the life in another 
direction. If left to itself this same bulb might root itself very 
deeply in the earth and show luxuriant foliage and numerous 
blossoms of sorts, but the gardener limits its downward and out- 
ward growth and expression in the one way, in order that a rarer 
bloom may result. I have known human personalities that 
followed this analogy and who knew themselves limited, bound, 
cribbed and confined by physical organism and circumstance so 
far as expressing the life in or even through the physical body 
comes into consideration. But who can tell what purpose 
Karma, the Good Gardener of Souls, has in lopping off many 
possibilities and forcing the soul to turn on itself to grow, to 
bloom in a higher sphere? Karma, the Good Gardener, high 
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over all, sits on His throne in the inner consciousness, the heart 
of man. Therefore he who “ blames Karma” or thinks of it as 
anything different from a part of the beautiful necessity of his 
life, is surely entangled in illusion’s meshes. [et those who do 
this call themselves Theosophists no more, for they are reviling 
the Good Law which is Love, which is Wisdom, which is God. 


x 


As for the “quickening of Karma” (p. 349); if the writer 
will apply his own theory to this it will be as useful as it will be 
elsewhere. First he says he doubts its frequency, then that the 
phrase ‘‘ quickening of Karma” means to him “ the bringing 
into a life, events, good or bad, generally bad, which were not 
arranged for at the beginning, and which occur because of the 
individual to hasten his evolution.” On page 350 he sums up by 
saying: ‘‘ For every Tom, Dick, and Harry Theosophist to 
attribute any little bit of misfortune which he meets to the 
quickening of Karma is an unwarrantable presumption.” 

Now, according to his theory a thing is so if one only thinks 
itis. A person puts forth intense longing to live the higher life, 
for a closer touch with God, for greater capacity for service, for 
light in darkness, for a greater, wider love and sympathy. In 
doing this the mind is changed, the mind intensifies—or vitalises 
—some of the hidden springs of consciousness. Something has 
occurred, an act on higher planes, a fiat has gone forth. Since 
endurance and tolerance and patience are the real answers to 
his change of mind or expansion of consciousness, suffering may, 
yes often does, ensue, because the lower nature strives when the 
man is going to desert her. Suffering is not monopolised by any 
set of individuals, and ‘‘ every Tom, Dick and Harry,’’ whether 
Theosophist or not, is subject to the laws of nature, and so we 
need not look at the amount of suffering endured as the solution 
of the mystery. 

I might say, in passing, that too many vague allusions are 
made to these mysterious aspects, too many self-satisfied con- 
clusions are drawn as to progress made, etc. The poor in mind 
we have always with us, let it pass. What I do object to is the 
assumption that suffering (bad Karma ?) has anything to do with 
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the case in itself, and what does indicate something is this: What 
is the sustained and dominant attitude of an individual toward 
life-events, whether good, bad or indifferent? The knower of 
Karma uses his suffering one way, other men think differently 
about things, and by doing so, get in still deeper. The intense 
longing for something not yet attained is itself the Power that 
maketh all new. It therefore illumines all after-events, causes 
assimilation of their meaning more quickly, and brings the man 
to new and more difficult experiences, as fast as he reconciles and 
balances the old. If, therefore, Tom, Dick or Harry is a Theo- 
sophist, and by consequence more or less a ‘‘ knower of Karma,” 
he may will or not to quicken his evolution, or hasten his Karma, 
and he even may or may not have a single experience in his 
outer life that differs from ordinary people, but his evolution 7s 
already hastened because of his change of mind. ‘‘ Whatever is 
(then) begun takes its character from the state of mind in which 
it is begun, and is independent of the end. The beginning is the 
end ; the rest but an echo.” If our natures change, then all is 
done—all is gained. So I think, and: ‘‘ Even a little of this 
knowledge protects from great fear.” 

I have heard one say, who listened for the first time to the 
teaching brought forward by the Theosophical Society about 
Reincarnation, Karma and Death, that her whole outlook upon 
life was changed, a glorious broadening of vision experienced. I 
consider that her Karma was quickened by the knowledge 
obtained and applied. That there ‘are other veils to lift and 
further steps to take is undeniable, but whether or not they have 
been taken, no horoscope can say. The man who chooses to 
quicken Karma will in all probability smash his horoscope. The 
worldly-wise will say he is a failure or a fool. He himself 
knows that worldly wisdom is foolishness with God, “ because 
the foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the weakness of 
God is stronger than men.” 


FLORENCE A. TAYLOR. 


THE supreme misfortune is when theory outstrips performance. 
Da Vinc1. 
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PRORESSOR SHYSLOP’S PRECONCEPTIONS: 


PROFESSOR JAMES Hys Lop is well known on both sides of the 
water as Vice-President of the Society for Psychical Research, 
and as an able psychologist of the modern school. Perhaps 
nothing better illustrates his cautious and conservative habit of 
mind than the present volume from his pen. It is not an easy 
book to review, for it deals largely with first principles, and with 
the application of philosophical presuppositions to those psychical 
phenomena which are just now so largely engaging the attention 
of thinking men. For this very reason it is a disappointing book, 
for though confessedly holding an open mind, the author seems 
unable to realise that the preconceived theories from which he 
starts in reality prejudice his whole outlook, and convert his 
argument into little more than a systematised attempt to 
explain away facts that militate against his philosophical and 
psychological position. 

The key to this position is contained in the following 
sentence in the Preface that ‘‘all new facts and theories must in 
some way find an assimilation with previous knowledge, and how- 
ever great the departure involved in the discovery of the new, it 
must have some point of contact with the old.” 

To find their connection with existing knowledge may no 
doubt make the assimilation of new truths easier, but can hardly 
be laid down as the cendition of their scientific acceptance. For 
it obviously begs the whole question of the validity of the know- 
ledge assumed. It is by their non-agreement with the old know- 
ledge, by their direct and open challenge to accepted theories, 
that the greatest scientific discoveries have been made. The 
Copernican displaced the Ptolemaic Astronomy not by accom- 
modating itself to the assumed “‘ knowledge” of the latter, but by 


1 Borderland of Psychical Research. By James H. Hyslop, Ph.D., LL.D. 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 1900. 
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openly disputing its “truth,” and proving its own claims. Yet 
this assumption that new “truth”? must accommodate itself to 
old “knowledge”? is the foundation of the author’s whole 
argument, if argument it can be called. As stated above, the 
book is not so much an exhibition of new facts, as a professorial, 
not to say magisterial, pronouncement of those scientific and 
philosophical standards to which the facts must conform, or—so 
much the worse for them. It is also a forcible protest against all 
pretensions of the ‘naive mind” to adjudicate upon such ques- 
tions. These are matters, apparently, for psychologists and 
psychologists alone. 

With this somewhat sweeping and contemptuous indictment 
the Professor proceeds to his task of laying down those conditions 
of normal psychology to which abnormal psychology must con- 
form, and incidentally of exposing the crudities of thinking of the 
“naive mind.” The volume opens with a quasi-philosophical 
discussion of the difficulties inherent in the ordinary theory of 
sense-perception, and a brief but most inadequate reference to 
the earlier Greek philosophical systems which shows that, how- 
ever Close his acquaintance with modern psychology, the author is 
apparently unaware of the fact that Pythagoras and Plato have 
contributed anything of importance to this discussion. There 
follows a thoughtful and fairly exhaustive analysis of the primary 
mental functions as viewed in the light of modern psychology, 
and a chapter on ‘‘ Memory,” which is one of the best in the 
book. Succeeding chapters deal with “Illusions,” “ Hallucina- 
tions,” “Secondary Personality,” and ‘ Pseudo-Spiritistic 
Phenomena,” with which we have no space to deal. 

We alluded above to the fact that the author’s philosophical 
and psychological presuppositions in reality determined his atti- 
tude to the entire range of psychical phenomena with which he 
deals, and in most cases indeed prejudged the issue. As the 
chief interest and importance of the book centre in this question 
it will be well to examine it more fully. 

Psychologically, this presupposition is that in the aber- 
rancies of normal function will be found the key to abnormal 
happenings, so that until any so-called abnormal phenomenon is 
proved to be inexplicable as the result of the perversion or exag- 
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geration of normal mental functions, the onus probandi of explain- 
ing it by supernormal or superphysical agencies, such as dis- 
embodied “ spirits,’ must be left to the defenders of the latter 
hypothesis. This sounds fair and reasonable enough until one 
remembers that the only evidence by which such proof can be 
established is excluded as falling outside the author’s condition 
that the ‘‘new truth must be assimilated with previous 
knowledge.” 

On this condition the recent discovery of radio-activity would 
be ruled out of court as non-assimilable with the ‘ previous 
knowledge” of the indestructibility of matter. When confronted 
with the required evidence of such supernormal happenings the 
author is content to remark that in his opinion it is not sufficient. 
What cannot be explained as perversion of normal psychology can 
be best accounted for by lack of scientific judgment and untrained 
habits of observation. Naturally, all will depend upon what we 
agree to call ‘‘ normal.” 

To such a temper of mind it seems hopeless to expect that 
any new light will ever penetrate. On the question of an objec- 
tive cause of so-called apparitions Professor Hyslop is more 
cautious, and here he is actuated by the philosophical presupposi- 
tion upon which his theory of sense-perception rests. This 
theory is, that as normal sense-perception is mon-representative of 
reality, though indicative of a reality otherwise unknown, so 
apparitions, which are due to abnormal sensation, may be indica- 
tive, though equally non-representative, of a real fact, such as the 
survival of bodily death. The proof of such survival, he maintains, 
can only be established when undeniable evidence of identity on 
the part of the supposed “spirit” shall be forthcoming. This 
evidence so far is still to seek. No attitude could be more 
cautious, conservative, and if one may say so, more hopelessly 
** scientific,’ in the modern sense of that much-abused term. 
Whether it is justified by facts is the whole question, and one 
with which the author does not deal. 

But so much stress is laid upon the contention that normal 
sense-perception is non-representative of reality, that no review 
of Professor Hyslop’s position would be adequate which did not 
take this contention into account, for upon it the chief argument 
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of the book, its admissions and reservations, is primarily based. 
As an illustration of his meaning, let us take the familiar chain of 
phenomena involved in the sensation of sight. The ordinary 
man, the author says, ‘‘ sees” an object, and that for him is all 
that happens. No doubt obtrudes on the “naive mind” that 
the object may be different from what it appears. But to the 
philosopher and man of science it is far otherwise. He knows 
that a whole series of complicated processes, ethereal, molecular, 
chemical, vital, mental, intervenes between the ‘‘object”’ and 
the percipient subject, of all of which the naive mind is 
unconscious. 

But though none of these processes has anything apparently 
in common between the “object ’”’ and the mental “ picture ”’ in 
the observer’s mind, are we therefore justified in assuming that 
this picture is non-representative of reality? Suchisthe author’s 
contention, and upon it he founds his whole argument as to 
the non-reliability of sense-perception in matters of psychical 
import. But the question is whether it will bear the weight. 
We are all familiar with the idealistic position that we have no 
immediate knowledge of an external world, but only of mental 
states. Granted; but this is, strictly speaking, only a psycho- 
logical fact, with which the metaphysical question of “ reality ”’ 
has nothing to do. Philosophically, of course, everything turns 
upon what we mean by “reality,” whether “esse” is always 
limited by “‘percipi.” But scientifically, the question is whether 
sensation is representative of the object—not the relation of the 
object to “reality.” That is a matter of pure metaphysics. 

Let us substitute a photographic film for the human 
eye. Here a similar series of intermediate processes, ethereal, 
chemical, molecular, intervene between the sensitised film and 
the ‘‘ object.” There are only lacking the vital and mental 
changes through which the, in human vision, material “image ” 
becomes a “ mental state.” Can we say, then, that the photo- 
graphic image is non-representative of reality ? No; for all sen- 
sitive plates ,under the same conditions represent the same object 
in the same way. Is it suggested that the retinal image only 
becomes non-representative of the object when it is changed into 
a “mental state’? Yet how can this be? It is true we are 
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only conscious of the retinal image as a mental state, yet of its 
essential correspondence, except as regards colour, with the 
photographic image we can be sure from the fact that all persons 
with normal vision recognise the similarity. 

The “reality” of both images can be further verified by 
another sense—the sense jof touch. Should we doubt the real 
existence of a seen or photographed object—real, that is, for the 
physical senses—we can touch it, if within reach. If then the 
photographic image is a faithful representation of the object, and 
the retinal image agrees with the photographic, it follows that 
the mental image, by which we are conscious of this corre- 
spondence, must be equally veridical, for that which produces the 
consciousness of similarity between two images must to that 
extent be similar to both, for ‘‘ things that are equal to the same 
are equal to one another.” 

The truth is, though at present it is ignored by Western 
science, that in the “‘ mental state’ referred to above, there are 
two elements or factors. There is the ‘“‘ mental image ’—the 
reproduction in mental ‘‘ matter”’ of the physical image—and the 
mental “act” of discrimination or judgment. This distinction 
between the double mental contents of consciousness must be kept 
in mind. The ‘‘mind”’ here has two functions, to “‘ reflect’ and 
‘* discriminate ’’—the one passive, the other active. The ‘‘ mental 
image’’ is a passive reflection in mental matter of the physical 
image, and is always ‘a faithful copy of the latter;—into the 
active function of discrimination error may intrude. 

In the phenomenon of what is called the ‘‘ positive after- 
image,” when, after closing the eyes, we have an exact reproduc- 
tion of the object last seen, we have an illustration of the passive 
mental image, in which no act of judgment takes part. In the 
“ negative after-image,” which is a reproduction of the object in 
its complementary colour, we have an illustration of the passive 
mental image, plus an error of discrimination—t.e., we have 
an “illusion” of colour, as in colour-blindness. But the “illusion” 
is in the judgment, not in the mental image. 

Take again the ‘double-vision” of squinting. Here the 
“‘ false image” is formed on the retina of the squinting eye, and 
is faithfully reflected by the mental image. The squinting person 
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“sees” two objects instead of one, because the defective visual 
apparatus represents two. The mental image repeats the error, 
which the judgment at first (as in young children) accepts, and 
only “corrects” it by an effort of will which ignores the “ false 
image,” which still continues to be ‘‘ seen.” 

A further corroboration of the distinction between the two 
mental factors in vision, may bé found in the following interesting 
hypnotic experiment recorded by Prof. Bernheim, and quoted by 
Dr. Forel in his latest book on hypnotism. A peasant girl, 
completely ignorant of optics, was hypnotised, and the suggestion 
made that she should see a candle suspended in the air. A prism 
was then held before her open eyes and she was asked what she 
saw. She replied, ‘“‘ Two candles.” Here it is obvious that 
as the real objects in the room were duplicated for consciousness 
by the prism, the suggested candle was by association duplicated 
too, for when the experiment was repeated in the dark, only one 
candle was seen. The conclusion is irresistible that the mental 
image is a faithful copy’ of the retinal image, not only when the 
latter is “false,” but even when it is “imaginary,” though, of 
course, in the latter case only by association of ideas. 

The “illusion,” as in all hypnotic experiments, and, in fact, 
in all so-called ‘ optical illusions,” is in the act of judgment; it 
is the mind, not the eye, which is deceived. The visual appara- 
tus, like the camera, is only a highly complicated piece of 
mechanism; it may be defective, but cannot be ‘ deceived.” 
This fact alone is sufficient proof that the distinction drawn by 
Prof. Hyslop between “ organic”’ and “‘ functional” illusions is 
itself illusionary ; it does not exist. All illusions are necessarily 
of the judgment, 7.e., of the higher functions of the mind. 

This somewhat lengthy digression will have served its pur- 
pose, if we have succeeded in proving that sense-perception may 
be truly representative of the ‘ object,” though with the nature 


1 This is not to say that the ‘mental image” may not be mu 
more complex than the retinal image, e.g., ie AREEN of ae. pens. 
association, etc., for this is undoubtedly the case. So the retinal image is fuller 4 
certain aspects than the photographic image, e.g., by the addition of colour. But 
though the mental image may contain more than the retinal image it cannot well 
contain less, for perception, which is a mental act, must necessarily include all of 
the object visually presented. If the presentation is faulty the perception will be 
blurred and*mperfect. A short-sighted person has a far less perfect perception of 


a landscape than a long-sighted one—just as the cam i 
era reveals 
human eye will ever see. page boi oh 
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of “reality” it has nothing to do. That is not a question for 
science or psychology—but for metaphysics. Nothing shows 
more conclusively the weakness of the argument upon which 
Prof. Hyslop builds his case, than this confounding of psycho- 
logical and metaphysical issues. That the mind adds its own 
quota to the results of sense-presentation (sense-ferception is a 
misleading phrase) does not make those results less ‘‘ real’’ upon 
their own plane. The artist ‘‘ sees’’ morein the sunset than the 
peasant, the musician ‘‘ hears’? more in the Moonlight Sonata 
than the child—but both sunset and sonata are equally ‘“‘real”’ 
for peasant and child. 

It is the mind that sees, the outward eyes 

Present the image, but the mind descries. 

A large inference follows from this admission. The author 
regards his contention that normal sensation is non-representative 
of reality as strengthening his argument that ‘ hallucinations” 
are equally non-representative of reality, though both may have 
a vera causa at present unknown. For if normal sensation can, 
and necessarily does, deceive us as to the nature of reality—how 
much more then may abnormal? But if, as we have seen, 
normal sensation does truly represent the ‘‘ object,” does it not 
follow that abnormal sensation, ¢.g., in ‘‘ hallucinations,” may 
equally faithfully represent a veritable ‘‘ object ’—that in this case 
too the mind reacts to “‘ realities,” though of a different order ? 

If in this way we elect to explain the “ visions” and ‘“ hallu- 
cinations”’ of delirium, fever, insanity, etc., and most of those 
‘apparitions’ to which history in all ages has testified, who is 
to say that this explanation is less ‘‘ scientific” than the theory 
which reduces them all to fancies of a disordered brain? To the 
Theosophist who believes in “astral vision,” and a grade of 
matter corresponding to it, the explanation is scientific enough. 
For him the “reality” of a thing is strictly limited to and 
determined by the nature of the medium through which it is 
manifested. There is the physical “reality” of the external 
world of sense-presentation—the emotional,“ reality’ of feeling, 
the mental “reality” of thought, the metaphysical “reality” of 
abstract being. As much of physical-plane reality as the senses 
are adjusted to, that, when normally functioning, they faithfully, 
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though in varying degrees, represent. (Many animals have far 
keener senses than man, and there are many sounds that the 
human ear cannot hear, many sights that the human eye cannot 
see.) On the mental plane, this image is necessarily ‘‘ mental,” 
i.e., it becomes an “idea,” yet on this plane too, for the normal 
mind, this idea is equally “real,” ze., it is an equally faithful 
representation of the “object” in the matter of the mental plane, 
though its value and content will differ for different minds, 7.¢., 
it will be variously coloured by emotion. But of metaphysical 
reality, the reality of true being, we can know nothing till that 
far distant day when we become one with All that is. But this 
is Theosophy, for which, as an aid to Western psychology, the 


hour has not yet struck. 
MontTaGcu LoOMAX. 


THE NEW ROMANTICISM 


Ir is pretty certain that an intelligent visitor from a superior 
planet, coming to our earth, would find that in proportion as the 
novelty of things wore off, the reality would become dull, 
monotonous and stupid. It is difficult and perhaps impossible 
for an ant to realise the absurdity of its behaviour and the 
behaviour of its thousands of fellows, running about in a per- 
petual state of inefficient agitation. That absurdity is only fully 
obvious to one who has taken Solomon’s cynical advice, and has 
gone to the ant-hill, there to discover by analogy the foolishness 
not only of ants but of human things. The fact is that at certain 
clairvoyant moments we have all seen the human ant-hill, only 
the spectacle has so saddened and appalled us that generally we 
Swear never to see it so again. And that wilful blindness is 
what we call Romanticism. 

Romanticism is in essence an attempt to escape from the 
compulsory vision of things as they are, by imagining them to 
be what they are not. It is the substitution of an imaginary for 
the real world, and a plain proof, wherever it appears, of the 
miserable fact that the real world has been seen and hated. I 
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say “miserable” fact, not at all because the real world is in 
itself contemptible, or petty, or small, but because it unfortunately 
happens that few people can look upon naked reality without 
experiencing an acute misery. Rather than such a truth and 
such a reality they prefer a veiled and shrouded truth and reality 
such as in fact constitute the world as appearance. 

But I wish to point out that there are two methods of escape 
from the world as it is; and if we name the one Romanticism, 
the other may perhaps be called the Higher Romanticism. For 
the term Realism, which has sometimes been employed for this 
second mode of escape, does not seem to me more than a simple 
antithesis to the first Romanticism, and as such equally extreme 
and false. The Higher Romanticism consists in the deliberate 
vision and creation of the world, not as one thinks it ought to be, 
but as one thinks it can be. The world as it ought to be is not 
nor ever will be; but the world as it can be is a genuinely 
potential world, a real world by virtue of its potentiality. 

Let me take a simple illustration. Suppose an acorn put 
into the soil, we know that, given good conditions, it may, and 
in all probability will, become an oak-tree. Now whoever sees 
deliberately in that acorn the future oak-tree, and takes pleasure 
in tending it and preparing soil and conditions for it, is not 
likely to be shocked by the insignificance of its early stages of 
growth. His mind is too interested in the potential future of the 
seed to be distressed about its present smallness. He escapes, as 
it were, from its present appearance, by plunging into its actual 
future. In the seed he sees not merely a thimbleful of matter, 
but a great and glorious oak-tree, spreading its limbs in the sun. 
But suppose that our first Romanticist is brought into contact 
with the newly-planted acorn. His desire, like that of the Higher 
Romanticist, is to escape the vision; but, too impatient to have 
learned the nature of oak-trees, he immediately sets to work to 
imagine what the acorn ought to be. Out of his inner conscious- 
ness, he creates for it a perfectly impossible future. Perhaps he 
sees it asa cedar of Lebanon or asa paradisaical tree of life. 
At any rate, his interest in the seed is maintained only by his 
belief that it will develop into something conformable to his 
preconception. 
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Of course, the acorn is incapable of obliging him; and as 
day by day the fact becomes more and more obvious to the 
Higher Romanticist that his acorn is growing into a fine oak- 
tree, it becomes daily more and more obvious to the sentimental 
Romanticist that the acorn is becoming a fine cedar of Lebanon. 
The very same signs which the one rightly accepts as a proof the 
other falsely interprets as a proof. And it is true that he has need 
of all his interpretative powers, for he can escape the vision 
of what is, only by perpetually interpreting the facts favourably 
to his conception of what is not. And so skilful have most of 
us become in this imaginative work, that oak-trees quite readily 
pass in our minds for cedars of Lebanon, and cedars of Lebanon 
for oak-trees. 

But let us now abandon the region of illustration and talk 
about nearer things—about ourselves. It is plain that we are 
what we are. It is also certain that we shall be what we shall 
be. If when we were first planted we were planted as an acorn, 
then oak-tree we shall become, because oak-tree is merely the 
future tense of acorn. But there is a third fact that is no less 
certain ;—we most of us have an idea of what we would like to 
be or of what we ought to be. 

It is on this trinity of ideas that, in fact, all realism and 
romanticism are based : first, that we are what we are, secondly, 
that we shall be what we shall be, and thirdly, that we all think 
we ought to be this, that or the other. Needless to say, it is this 
last variety of idea that makes the sentimental Romanticist. 

Now consider man as he is and man as he will be. These 
problems, as I have several times tried to show, are for the 
present unsolved. My own opinion is that they never will be 
solved, for the simple reason that man cannot stand outside 
man. On the other hand, all kinds of guesses may be made as 
to the nature and future of man. And some of these are useful 
and some of them are pernicious. The more dangerous of these 
guesses are such as secure the sanction of, let us say, religion or 
science, or any other great power. For just to the extent that 
the guess becomes appropriated to a constituted class or caste, 


to the same extent its essentially imperfect and tentative nature 
is suppressed. 
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In the interests, for example, of a religious view of the 
world it becomes necessary to attribute to man a divine origin, a 
divine future, and to put him into definite relations with a divine 
power. Now I need not say in this Review that it is precisely 
these statements that must be regarded as dogmas, and per- 
nicious dogmas to the extent that they falsely assume that the 
problems have already been solved. Asa matter of fact, the 
divinity of man, of his origin and of his future, is at present 
beyond proof. We may if we like assume it as a working 
hypothesis, and as such it is valuable and perhaps necessary. 
But a few of us, at any rate, may bear in mind the difference 
between an expedient dogma and a proven fact. 

In the interests of morality it becomes necessary to assume 
the doctrine of Free-will and individual responsibility. But for 
this assumption we could not give ourselves the right to blame 
or praise, to punish or to reward, to speak of Good and Evil, or 
even of Right and Wrong. As Sir Oliver Lodge, in his 
Catechism, says, the Fall began at the moment when man 
became conscious of a difference between right and wrong. That 
is to say, the creation of the sense of Good and Evil marked 
definitely the new phase of human life. But as students of 
philosophy are painfully aware, the doctrine of Free-will, on 
which hang all the ethical valuations, is so far from being proved 
that all recent discussion and investigation tend to prove the 
contrary. Should the doctrine of Irresponsibility, or as Mr. 
Mead phrases it, the doctrine of man as a “‘ procession of Fate”’ 
be established, then the whole question of the Fall, together with 
all that depends on it, will be seen to be a problem of human 
error, a misunderstanding of the most universal and tragic 
significance. 

Now, as I have remarked already, the aim in view is not to 
discover truth absolute. Only the rarest and most inhuman 
(superhuman, if you will) thinkers will inflict so much cruelty on 
themselves and others as is involved in the search for naked 
truth. What in practice we seek is the most enduring illusions, 
which relatively to the less enduring we can practically regard as 
truths. The doctrine of the divinity of man, for example, is such 
an enduring illusion. It is possible that the illusion may last 
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the whole of the present round. Certain fundamental illusions 
constitute perhaps the very world in which at present we live, 
and will last therefore as long as that world lasts. Again, the 
doctrine of Free-will and individual responsibility has lasted a 
long time, has served many useful purposes, and may continue 
for the majority of people to be necessary and beneficent. On 
the other hand, for the few it happens to be an illusion that no 
longer deludes them. In other words, from being an undetected 
illusion it has fallen to the condition of an exploded error. 

The concern, then, of the New Romanticist is not with truth 
absolute, but with the more enduring illusions. The fatal defect 
of the old Romanticism was not at all that it involved lies, but 
that it involved lies that were easily found out. So simple a 
person as Sancho Panza quite readily discovered that Don 
Quixote’s splendid illusions about himself were baseless. It is 
true he had not the imagination to see that Quixote was engaged 
in a task exactly comparable to the creation of the world out of 
nothing. Quixote was aiming at becoming the Demiurge of a 
world of chivalry, using for his material the yokels and country 
wenches and windmills and flocks of sheep that poor Sancho 
saw quite in the naive way. The point, however, is that such an 
illusory world soon breaks down; and the disillusioned person 
who has made knights of yokels, princesses of wenches, and 
castles of windmills, discovers his mistake, and then turns cynic. 
For a cynic is only a disappointed romanticist, a romanticist 
turned inside out. 

The illustration from Don Quixote may be made more 
striking by the realisation of the Quixote in ourselves. It is true 
that we do not actually adventure in the world as Don Quixote 
did; but, as Cervantes knew, there is a Quixote in every man 
that, imaginatively, at any rate, tilts at windmills and mistakes 
sheep for soldiers. We certainly have illusions about ourselves 
quite as great, if not so beautiful, as those of the Knight of the 
Rueful Countenance. Iam not referring to the obvious examples 
of people imagining themselves to be poets, painters, or what 
not; but tothe more frequent examples of less observed illusions. 

Those of us who belong to one or more of the various reform- 
ing societies of the day certainly do so with very little thought 
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of personal advantage. The fact of sacrifices having to be made 
of time, temper and money is taken as proof that we are per- 
sonally disinterested. It is enough to condemn a member of a 
Society if one should discover that he has all along been pursuing 
personal ends, and making use of the Society for his own pur- 
poses. Yet the extraordinary fact is that in reality every 
member of every Society, no matter how altruistic and self- 
sacrificing, is in the Society for his own personal purposes. He 
exploits the Society, he conceals his personal intentions behind 
the objects of the Society, he never sacrifices himself, he is never 
altruistic. Altruism, in fact, is impossible for an ego. As well 
ask the sun to revolve round the earth and to desert its centricity 
as ask an ego to revolve about the world of which he is the very 
centre, source and being. Hence, every act of so-called disin- 
terestedness, altruism or what not, is an egoistic act, erroneously 
interpreted. But the error is a necessary one, for by means of 
it a person is kept busy at his work in the belief that thereby he 
is not doing it. 

I need not enlarge upon our illusions with regard to other 
people and to events. The common division of people we meet 
into people of extraordinarily good or extraordinarily bad qualities; 
the utterly false perspective which makes events that happen to 
us and our friends of more importance than the events that 
happen to people we do not know,—examples of these are too 
numerous to need mention. The conclusion to be drawn is that 
in many respects we are Quixotic, and under illusions. The 
doctrine to be deduced is that our task is to reject the transient 
and choose the more enduring illusions. 

Now what I have called the New Romanticism assumes 
first the necessity of some illusion to make life tolerable at all. 
The question for legislators (I have Plato’s guardians in my eye, 
Horatio), is which of the possible illusions is at once most neces- 
sary, most beneficent, and most enduring. And I think there is 
no doubt as to the direction in which we must look for it. If the 
old Romanticism was concerned ina pursuit of things as they 
ought to be, it is certain that the new Romanticism will be con- 
cerned with the pursuit of things as they can be. The difference, 
in fact, is between the conceivable and the possible. The old 
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Romanticism desired such things as could be conceived, without 
regard to the question whether such things were possible. The 
New Romanticism asks of all such conceptions: Are they 
possible? Do they represent actual potentialities of existing 
things? In so far as they may be conceived to be future tenses 
of the existing present, then our New Romanticist may fairly don 
his armour and “ knight-errant ” in search of his ideals; for the 
end of his search is not an imaginary, impossible thing, but a real 
and possible thing. Allthe old glamour and charm and romance 
are still his; but he runs no danger of being cynicised by dis- 
illusion. He may over and over again be surprised and disap- 
pointed, but only by discovering that his guesses about future 
reality fell short of the reality itself. His acorns will not turn 
out to be cedars of Lebanon, but the oak-tree of reality is in- 
finitely superior to the cedar of desire. He will reverence the 
oak-tree, as he will reverence all that is real, because it obeys its 
own nature, and moves steadily through the scale of its being. 
But in the same way it is possible to regard himself as no 
more and no less than a superior seed, with an, as yet, 
unknown future. Soto regard the “ procession of Fate” that is 
ourselves, as to stand always reverently expectant of the next 
inevitable change ; so to look upon the unfoldment of one’s own 
nature as to be ready to accept, with ever-increasing interest, 
wonder, and gratitude, the eternal self-revelation and transfor- 
mation of potency into actuality, that I call the attitude of the 
New Romanticist. And if, in addition, one can learn to watch 
other people and other events as the same fundamental proces- 
sion of Fate, and as the exfoliation of miraculous seeds planted 
in the universe from its foundation, then I cannot think that the 
magical fascination of life becomes less, but on the other hand, 
the inevitable disappointment of disillusion becomes impossible. 


A. R. ORAGE. 


Tue idea or faculty of imagination is both rudder and bridle to the 
senses, inasmuch as the thing imagined moves the sense.—Da VINcI. 
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PRR ELASTICITY OF A “PERMANENT BODY 


PERHAPS you may think that I propose under this heading to 
treat of some recondite problem of physics, but that is not my 
intention. I propose briefly to consider the nature of the 
permanent element in the Theosophical Society. 

Many confuse the idea of body with notions of shape and 
form, but I would venture to suggest that form is of the mind 
while body is of substance. There is a doctrine that man is pos- 
sessed of a permanent ‘“‘ body,” the substantial ground as it were 
from which proceed and to which return the births and deaths 
of his impermanent appearances, the perennial root of his evo- 
lutionary becomings, and the store-house of his diversified 
experiences. 

It is not asserted that this ‘ body” is unconditionally ever- 
lasting, but rather that it is permanent in the sense of lasting as 
long as man thinks himself a separate individual. It is his last 
limit as man, his “ Ring Pass Not” until the Great Day ‘‘ Be 
one with Us,’’ when man ceases to be individual, and wins his 
freedom from the dominion of the spheres of evolution, by making 
joyful surrender of himself,—that is, of every thought of posses- 
sions of his own as apart from others, even of possession in the 
substance of his so-thought individuality. All his powers of their 
own selves make joyful surrender of themselves to the Great 
Powers, and thus becoming these Powers, as Hermes says, he is 
in God. 

But this is apotheosis, the transcending of the man-state of 
separate existence and the entering into the Communion of Those 
that are; that is to say, the energising in the Everlasting Body of 
all things. 

The “‘ permanent body,” then, is not the Everlasting Body but 
the zonian substantial limit of the separated man-consciousness. 
How long this zon of substantial limit lasts, depends on the 
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nature of the man’s activities; nevertheless this “‘ body” must in 
any case be considered as permanent, when contrasted with the 
length of days of the bodies of incarnation which a man uses in 
his many lives on earth, or in the “‘ three worlds.” 

When, however, we come to consider the meaning of 
“body” in this connection, we should be careful to keep our 
ideas concerning it as fluid as possible. We are here on the very 
borderland of individuality, and it depends entirely on the nature 
of the activities of the man whether or no the substance of this 
“body”? shall be so condensed and crassified as to form 
‘‘ sheaths”? to veil and dim the consciousness of the Self, or so 
wisely enformed and woven into such fine textures that it can 
supply ‘‘ vestures”’ of glory and radiance for the revealing of the 
greater mysteries. 

The nature of this “‘ body ” changes completely according 
as the desire of the man is set to “go forth” or the will of the 
man is fixed to “‘ return.” We therefore find it described in the 
ancient books under apparently contradictory epithets, such as 
ignorance and bliss; for it is on the borderland between the 
particular and the general, the individual and the cosmic. It is 
indeed one of the most difficult concepts for us to understand, 
for if we understood it really, we should have solved the riddle of 
what is called in Indian theosophy mdyd and avidyd and kérana ; 
that is to say ‘‘causal” in the sense of its being the cause of 
our continuing to proceed forth into duality, and therefore the 
root of ignorance, and the source of illusion. Nevertheless at 
the same time it is also the vehicle of our return to reality, and 
our means of contact with unity ; as such it is the complement 
of knowledge, and the spouse of the Divine energising. 

It is, therefore, evident that if we call it “‘ body” we shall 
be doing less violence to the meaning of its actual nature by 
qualifying it with the contradictory epithet “ spiritual ” than by 
leaving it unqualified to the danger of its being confused with 
notions of physical bodies. I should prefer to call it substance 
rather than matter, vehicle rather than body. The legitimate 
lord of this living nature is Atman, the Self; it is corrupted by 
the misdeeds of men. 


When we consider these mysteries from the human point of 
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view, that is as related to our individual selves, we have imme- 
diate feelings, intuitions and experiences to go upon; but when 
we proceed to argue on analogy with regard to “ bodies” other » 
than our own we run the risk of setting up our limited selves as 
a measure of the universe. 

When, therefore, we come to consider a body of individuals 
such as the Theosophical Society, we must be very careful not 
to beg the question by assuming that we are dealing with a 
problem of a like nature to that of an individual human being. 
We are here face to face with the idea of a group, and should 
rather seek analogies in whatever notions we may possess on the 
nature of that far more difficult concept which is current among 
us under the term ‘‘ group-soul.” 

This idea connotes something that is other than the indi- 
vidual. We generally apply the term to animals, and not 
unfrequently without more ado we conclude that the individual 
is vastly superior, and in our conceit thank God that we have got 
beyond that stage. But this is a short-sighted view, based upon 
the comparison of a single man with a single animal. The group- 
soul idea, I would venture to think, is connected with far wider 
conceptions. In the first place it is connected with the tradition 
of the ‘“‘ sacred animals,” which all but a few in the West have 
relegated to the limbo of exploded superstitions. The “‘ sacred 
animals” are said to be ‘‘ lords of types” of whom the individual 
animals of that type are, as it were, the corpuscles of their body. 
These ‘‘ corpuscles’ are ever coming and going, ever being born 
and dying, but so long as that ‘‘ type ” is manifested, there is a 
permanent body for it even on the physical plane. These “lords 
of types,’’ it is said, are great intelligences, they are the truly 
‘sacred animals,” types of intelligence as well as orderers of 
modes of life. 

Now what obtains among the animals, we may well believe, 
is not in principle confined to them alone; it is rather a showing 
forth in modes and forms that man can distinguish plainly in the 
external world, of the mysteries of his own greater nature; as 
there are forms and modes without so there are forms and 
modes within; and within our own kingdom there is, I hold 
firmly, a precise analogy with the animal group-soul and the 
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lords of its types. Families, clans, and nations, are all accord- 
ing to types conditioned by super-individual intelligences, and 
representative of the “‘ permanent bodies”’ of such greater beings. 
Here the bond is blood; and blood is, I venture to think, more 
potent than mind, using the term mind here as indicative of 
mind in individual man. 

When, however, we come to consider an international body 
such as the Theosophical Society, we are confronted with a still 
more difficult problem; and therefore, whatever suggestions one 
ventures to put forward must be advanced with all reserve. 

I can well believe that the real work of the Theosophical 
Society may be the evolution of a conscious instrument, or 
permanent body, for the incarnation or manifestation of a Great 
Soul; that is to say, that while at the same time it affords the 
conditions for its individual members to perfect themselves, it 
should also have a common object that no individual in it can 
achieve as an individual; and that this object should be the 
endeavour to realise consciously a corporate common life, by 
means of which the power, wisdom and love of a Great Soul may 
manifest itself to the world. 

This, I believe, is also a question of blood, for “‘ the blood is 
the life.” But this blood will be the blood of those who are “of 
the Race of Him.” There is much talk of a “sixth race,’ and 
most people are looking for a new type of race on the lines of 
the old separated nations and peoples; but I would fain believe 
that the ‘‘ new race” will, as it ever has been prophesied con- 
cerning it, be of every nation under heaven as far as its physical 
bodies are concerned. 

The Theosophical Society, if I understand its purpose 
rightly, desires to form itself into a nucleus of this Race, not the 
sole nucleus, but to realise itself as one of the conscious members 
of what is to be finally the fully conscious Body of Humanity. 
This has been attempted before, nations and communities of 
religionists have claimed themselves to be the people, are doing 
so to-day. This exclusiveness we must avoid at all risks, if we 
would live according to reality. Performance, and not the 
making of claims, is our business, if we would attain to gnosis. 

The Spirit that we desire to see incarnate among us is, I 
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believe, not the spirit of the individual, but a Spirit that 
subordinates individuality to the common good of the whole 
race. Many are endeavouring to realise this ideal outside .our 
own ranks ; they are thus labouring to form other nuclei of the 
same Race. 

But we have the ambition consciously to set about this great 
work, and knowingly to be about this holy business; we long to 
come into conscious contact with a Great Soul of the order of 
Him who uses the whole body of humanity as His Body, and 
knows that all types of bodies and souls and minds are necessary 
for the purpose of the expression of His Life. 

With such an enlightening belief it is impossible for us to 
think that any one type of religion will absorb the rest, any more 
than we can believe that one member of a body can absorb the 
rest ; for if it should be so, it would be along the lines of disease 
and not of health. 

Therefore, if we would consciously realise the life of the 
whole we are bound to accept as the conditions of our common 
endeavour that we shall make no distinctions of creed, sex 
caste or colour; the bond of our union is to go deeper than any 
of these distinctions; the bond that binds us together as 
members of a natural family in our inner nature must be of a 
spiritual nature. 

Now we are told by science that ‘‘a body is perfectly elastic 
when it has the property of resisting a given deformation equally,” 
and we are further informed “that all bodies have different 
elasticities at different temperatures.” Temperature, in the 
case of living beings, applies especially to the blood; and 
temperature when thought of in connection with the deeper 
meaning we have ventured to give to the idea of blood in 
an organism bound together for a spiritual purpose, is rather 
temperament. 

To be perfectly elastic therefore (and our aim is surely 
eventual perfection), we must have the property of resisting any 
given deformation equally; we must have the will to resist 
equally throughout our body, that is to say in every unit or 
corpuscle of which it is composed, any temporary }deformation 
from our type; those who have not the power of resisting and 
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remain deformed, necessarily cease for the time to form part of 
the permanent elastic body of this type. 

The most apparent nature of this type seems to me to be 
very clearly set forth in the ethical teachings of all the great 
religions. The further marvels of its glorious nature are for the 
most part hidden from us, for they transcend the individual 
consciousness. But this much we can know, that it is this type 
or mould of being that developes in us or impresses upon our 
substance what we very rightly call moral character. The per- 
manent element in the Theosophical Society must therefore be 
sought in the power of resistance to all deformations from recti- 
tude,—to any impressions but those of the Great Souls that are 
lords of truly human types, and who we may believe manifest 
their greater nature for men’s consciousness through groups of 
like- willed human beings. 

Elasticity is further defined in the dictionaries as 
ing the power or quality of recovering from depression or 
exhaustion; able to resist a depressing or exhausting influence; 
capable of sustaining shocks without permanent injury: as 


ce 


possess- 


elastic spirits.” 

With this before us, who, that is acquainted with the history 
of the thirty-and-one years of the Theosophical Society, will not 
exclaim: That is just what we most need—elasticity, and again 
elasticity and yet again elasticity! We have been elastic, our 
history proves it; we will continue to be ever more and more 
elastic. ‘‘ Elastic spirits,” an excellent combination; that is 
our méttey, the business we are ever to be about, our great work. 

Away with deformations! Reformation, readjustment, enfor- 
mation according to substance and according to gnosis—restora- 
tion and perpetual refreshment must ever be more and more 
possible for us; elasticity of body, soul and spirit is our aim, 
that so we may individually and collectively mirror forth the 
activities of some Great Soul that shall embody the true spirit 
of the Theosophy we love more than our lives, and our beloved 
Society be assured as a permanent body for the Aon. 

Gee Sees 


Poor is the pupil that does not surpass his master.—Da VINCI. 
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SAINT PAUL AND CLASSIC AUTHORS 


In Part I. of The Hibeh Papyri, just edited by Drs. Grenfell and 
Hunt of Oxford, a papyrus, one side of which is occupied by 
fragments of a Greek Anthology, gives as one quotation from an 
Hellenic poet, the sentence quoted by St. Paul (I. Corinthians, xv. 
32): “‘ Evil communications corrupt good manners.” 

The same maxim preserved in rhythm is also to be found in 
an excerpt from the Thais of Menander; Socrates, however, in 
his Ecclesiastical History, states that it was an Euripidean sentence. 

The chief poetical piece preserved upon the new papyrus 
contains some thirteen lines from the Electra of Euripides; it is 
therefore most probable that the other quotations are from his 
works, including the sentence of Paul’s, and therefore Socrates is 
likely to have been correct. It may also, however, as other 
Patristic writers tell us, have occurred in Menander’s work. 

In Acts, xvii. 28, Paul quotes another sentence to be found 
in at least two Greek poets, in The Phenomena of Aratus, and the 
Hymn to Jupiter of Cleanthes; but the wording of Paul is more 
precisely identical with Aratus than Cleanthes. The Apostle, 
however, speaks of poets, in the plural, and so doubtless refers to 
both.! 

However, there may have been a third author who used a simi- 
lar phrase, for a Catena in Armenian quoting from Chrysostom’s 
commentary upon the Acts, says: “This indeed was said by the 
poets Themgeanos (Timagenes) and Aratos.” This author, 
Timagenes, is at present unknown, but there is no reason to 
doubt his existence. Paul, however, evidently had Aratus’ 
Phenomena more particularly in his mind because the word 
‘* also,”’ which he uses in the sentence, “‘ we are also His offspring,” 
refers back, not to anything he says, but to the preceding passage 
of Aratus: ‘‘ In every way we all have need of Jove.” It was 


1 Aratus: ‘' For we are also His offspring.” Cleanthes: ‘‘ For we are Thy 
offspring.” 
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natural that Paul of Tarsus should be familiar with the work of 
Aratus, for the latter was born at Soli, some twenty-four miles 
only distant. 

Aratus, Cleanthes and Timagenes (if there was the final poet) 
may all have based their similar concepts of mankind being be- 
gotten of the Deity, on some idea propounded by Eudoxus, because | 
the poem of Aratus was founded upon a prose Phenomena by that 
writer. 

It is interesting to note that Paul uses a phrase, in I. Corim- 
thians, ili. 10, “wise Master Builder,’’ which is also quoted, as 
Hippolytus tells us in The Philosophumena, by the heretic Basilides. 
This has been thought to be a quotation from some sentence in 
Aratus, who copied it from Eudoxus where the latter was referring 
to the Demiurge (see Philosophumena, vii. 11). 

Another citation from a classic writer by the Apostle Paul is 
the well-known statement, in Titus, i. 12: “‘ The Cretans are 
always liars, evil beasts, slow bellies.” Paul asserts that one of 
themselves, even a prophet of their own, had uttered this very 
unflattering report of them. This would appear to indicate a 
native of Crete, and the sentence has been found in an extract 
from a work upon oracles by Epimenides, who was born at 
Phestos in Crete. 

The statement that the author of the condemnation was a 
‘‘ prophet” is quite in accordance with Greek views, who held a 
poet to be inspired. Epimenides they particularly considered to 
have been so, for Cicero says of him, that he was “‘ futura presciens 
et vaticinans per furorem.” 

It is common knowledge too that among the ancient Greeks 
xpytiew, meant to lie. Callimachus, in his Hymn to Jove, v. 8, 
says: The Cretans are always liars”; and Plutarch, speaking of 
Lysander’s diplomacy with Pharnabazus, says: ‘“ He was not 
aware, as the saying has it, that he was playing the Cretan with 
a Cretan.” 

In Acts, xiv. 17, it reads: ‘‘In that He did good, and gave 
us rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with 
food and gladness.” 

Now the rhythmical character of this passage is very apparent, 
and an almost identical sentence has been found in an extract 
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from an unknown Greek writer, which reads: “ Giving us 
showers from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling (our) hearts 
with food and gladness.’ 

There is a most interesting similarity between Galatians, v. 
23, Kata TOV ToLotTwY otK éore vopos, and the Kara 8 rv TovodtTwv odK 
eore vonos of Aristotle’s Politics, C. iii., chap. 8. 

The phrase is used for a similar purpose by Paul and 
Aristotle. The philosopher wrote it to explain the exceptional 
character of certain all-powerful citizens, who were so great, or 
commanded such forces, as to be above restraint of the laws of 
the state. Paul uses the expression to illustrate the elevating 
character of divine grace, so transcendent that the Christian is 
above the law, or rather, so sanctified by his faith that he is not 
likely to transgress it. 

In the above portion of St. Paul’s argument in Acts xvii. 28, 
the Apostle appears to have utilised another extract from a Greek 
writer, which his hearer would probably have been familiar with. 
The sentence, which in the French version reads: “‘ Car c’est par 
lui que nous avons la vie, le mouvement et Vétre,”’ is apparently 
the same as the “ Zauev & &y ait Ovynta Kal kivotpeba Kal eopev’’ of 
a Greek author, whose name and date unfortunately are uncertain. 

Quite recently, however, Professor Rendel Harris has shown 
strong reason for thinking that this sentence, like the reference 
to the Cretans, is taken from a work by Epimenides. In a 
Nestorian Commentary he has traced a passage, probably from 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, which, in commenting upon Acts xvii. 
28, states that Minos, son of Zeus, inscribed upon his father’s 
alleged tomb in Crete the following words: ‘‘ A grave have I 
fashioned for Thee, O holy and high One. The lying Cretans 
are all the time liars, evil beasts, idle bellies ; but Thou diest not, 
for to eternity Thou livest and standest ; for im Thee we live and 
“move and have our being.” 

Diogenes Laertius informs us that Minos and Rhadam- 
anthos were the subject of a long poem by Epimenides, and 


1 Ovpavodev piv berovs 
did0ds Kal Katpovs Kapropdpors, 
eumurdav tpopys Kal 
evppoorvyys Tas Kapdias. 
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Professor Rendel Harris suggests that this work is the common 
source of St. Paul’s quotation in the Acts and in Titus, and of 
Callimachus and the author—almost certainly Theodore of 
Mopsuestia—utilised in the Nestorian Commentary. 

In writing to Timothy, Paul apparently employed ideas, and 
perhaps intentionally quoted, from both Euripides and Aeschylus, 
for I. Timothy, vi. 12: ‘‘ Fight the good fight of faith,” and 
II. Timothy, iv. 7: “I have fought a good fight ’’—are surely 
echoes of Alcestis, 664 and 665 (648, 649): Kairou kaddv yay 7dvd 
ayav’ jywvicw, Tob cob Tpd TaLdds KaTOaveév. Whilst I. Timothy, vi. 15: 
“The blessed and only potentate, the King of kings and Lord of 
lords” carries us back to Supplices, 518. 

“O King of kings of the blessed? 

Most blessed, and of the perfect 

Most perfect, happy Jupiter.” 

Timothy, vi. 10: ‘The love of money is the root of all evil,” 
again, is perhaps ‘an echo of Phocylides, v. 37: “The love of 
money is mother of every ill” ; and Acts, xix. 27: ‘* The image 
which fell down from Jupiter’? may be words suggested by 
Lycophron’s Cassandra, v. 361: ‘‘ She who from the lofty thron 
of Jove shot like a star.” 

Leaving Paul, who of course was a Greek scholar, attention 
may be called to the passage in the Epistle of James, i. 17, “ Every 
good and every perfect gift,” which is the same as an hexameter 
verse, waoa ddors dyahh) kat wav Sdpypa tedeiov. 

The Vatican manuscript of the Aphorisms of Epicurus, 
which was first edited by Wotke in 1888, contains the saying “ It 
is more blessed to give than to receive,” which is in Acts; Xx. 253 
stated to have been a sentence of Jesus.? This discovery leads to 
most interesting inferences, for it would tend to show either that 
Paul, supposing that the author of Acts correctly quotes him, in 
error ascribed a maxim of the Greek philosopher to Christ ; or 
that our Lord gave as a proverb, a maxim or sentence identical 
with one from Epicurus. 


* “But thou wouldst have fought a good fight, if thou hadst died for thy son.” 


* The term King of kings may be from the old Pheenician la 
phrase melech melehim, or from Persian royal edicts. 


° Epicureisch Sprachsammlung, entdeckt und mitgetheilt i 
Wiener Studien ; 1888. . peribcam lic st 80 0) 


pidary inscription 
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A curious fact is that the sentence though definitely assigned 
to Jesus is not to be found in the Gospels, neither is it among the 
non-canonical ‘‘ Logia.”” Epiphanius (H@r., Ixxiv. 5) quotes the 
saying: “It is a good thing to be a giver rather than a receiver,” 
but his citation may be from the Acts and so is of little value. 
The Didache gives: ‘‘ Blessed is the giver according to the com- 
mandment,” but this may be based upon Luke, vi. 3: ‘‘ Give to 
every man that asks of thee.” 

Another explanation may be that the scribe of the Vatican 
manuscript, having knowledge of the sentence given by Paul, 
slightly altered a maxim of Epicurus so as to be quite similar, 
because we know, from Plutarch, that Epicurus had said: ‘“‘Doing 
good is not only more honourable, but more pleasant than being 
well treated.” There is no serious reason why Christ should not 
have uttered a thought already enunciated by Epicurus. Aristotle 
had written: ‘‘ Doing good, rather than being well treated, is the 
part of virtue ” (Eth. Nich.), but Epicurus’ dislike of Aristotle 
precludes any idea of his having derived his beautiful maxim from 
any concept expressed by him. Clement of Rome in his Epistle 
to the Corinthians says: ‘“ More gladly giving than receiving.” 

With the evidence now adduced it will be plain that if there 
is a quotation he may be citing either Epicurus, which is not 
very probable, or Christ, or the passage in the Acts. If, however, 
Clement nowhere quotes the Acts of the Apostles, then the latter 
suggestion is very unlikely. 

A note may be introduced here as to Paul’s assertion in Acts, 
XVii. 23, that at Athens there were ‘altars to unknown Gods.” 
Pausanias tells us that he noticed such upon the road from 
Phalerum to Athens; whilst Philostratus in his Life of Apollonius 
(vi. 3) writes: ‘‘ It is better to speak well of all the Gods, especially 
at Athens, where are found also altars to unknown Gods.”’ It is 
impossible from this to say whether the Altar texts read the 
plural or singular. 

It is worthy of note that almost all the quotations from 
classic authors in the New Testament are attributable to Paul. 
Some modern writers who deride Christianity, have sneeringly 
pointed out how plebeian are the names of some of the Apostles 
and early Gentile converts to the new faith. Doubtless it was 
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by Divine arrangement that this was so. Had the primitive 
Christians been of the educated and philosophic classes, their 
critics now would have said Christianity was merely an adapta- 
tion of Pagan religion and speculative thought. But it was 
necessary also to show that the new religion was such, and its 
credentials so convincing, as to convert a supremely well-educated 
and intelligent scholar familiar with the wisdom of both the 
Semite and the Greek. A proselyte of that character Divine 
providence produced in St. Paul. Naturally, he in his writings 
affords evidence of his literary culture. He knew the great 
authors of antiquity and all that the religion and philosophy they 
had embodied and produced could tell and yet became a firm and 
enduring Christian convert. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NoTE 


Dr. G. Adolf Deissmann has pointed out that Paul in 
Galatians, vi. 17: ‘‘ Henceforth let no man trouble me, for I bear 
branded on my body the stigmata of Jesus,” appears to be quoting 
or closely following the formula of protective magic charms. He 
relies especially upon a Greek papyrus of rather late date, the 
formula of which may, however, be of greater antiquity. ‘‘ Do 
not anyone persecute me. I am Papipetou Metoubanes, I carry 
the sepulchre of Osiris [an amulet of the God’s tomb as _protec- 
tion]. Should any trouble me I will use it against them.” 
Paul’s wounds, received because of his being a Christian, are as 
the Bacrdfev of an amulet of a heathen deity acting as a charm 
against the troubling of an adversary. 


JosEPH OFFoRD. 


WHOEVER in discussion adduces authority uses not intellect but rather 
memory.—Da VINc1. 


SclENcE is the captain, practice the soldiers.—Da VINCI. 


SUPREME happiness will be the gteatest cause of misery, and the 
perfection of wisdom the occasion of folly.—Da Vinci. 
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DREAM TEACHING 


From A Letrer FROM THE Nortu West 


“I HAVE sometimes been going to tell you another dream I had 
eighteen months ago. But I thought you might deem me a 
nuisance with my dreams. However this one, although of small 
import, has had a kind of fulfilment. . You know I tried long 
ago to learn to play on the violin. Well, I was no good at it. 
I had lessons from several teachers, and struggled away, but I 
could not play at all; had no ‘ear.’ At last I gaveit up. But 
I kept my violin and music because they would bring little to 
sell. I was very lonely here at first, and when the first winter 
came I tried the fiddle again. No use; only a hideous noise 
that made a man sick. 

“Then I had this dream. I found myself in a large room 
sitting at a long table. On this table were music-stands and 
music. All round the table were many people of all ages and 
sexes, each with a musical instrument—some such as I had never 
seen before. I was at the lower end—the bottom of the table; 
that is, I occupied the position of a mere novice—a tyro, a 
beginner. Then there entered the room a man whom I knew at 
once was the music-master. A man of commanding and lofty 
demeanour, wearing a short iron-grey beard, and having large 
dark eyes, a broad forehead and crisp, short, dark grey hair. 

“ He walked to the head of the table and took his place 
gravely. Iwas given a violin. Silence fell, and then the master 
gave a signal and all began to play. 1 scraped away, like ‘ auld 
micky ben’ himself. The master kept looking at me in a fixed sort 
of way, and I seemed to be playing—really playing—for the first 
time in my life. The music was grand, all the others evidently 
being accomplished musicians. Then I left and entered an ante- 
room. Here I saw a young woman who appeared to be cooking. 
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She said: ‘Well, how goes the world with you? But I know. 
One never can tell what will happen.’ And so the dream ended. 

“‘ Awakening, I seemed—it might be mere fancy—conscious of 
a change in myself. Anyhow I again tried the violin and was 
amazed to find I could tune it true and the notes came clear. I 
can play now, I am told by people, very well indeed; so much 
so that I have been asked to play at concerts. Ido not intend 
to play at any concerts. But it has been to me a great blessing 
to be able to beguile long winter nights with the fiddle.”’ 

Ape ee 


PELE eVISIONS OP SUI EB =sOUL 


(OuR readers may remember some extracts recently printed in 
the Review from the Masques of Ben Jonson, concerning Theo- 
sophical doctrines. The suggestion was then made that the 
references made by Jonson to such doctrines as Reincarnation 
and the like, presupposed_a’ considerable public interest in these 
matters. Traces ofthat interest are, of course, difficult to discover 
in the absence of a THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW of that date. The 
following quaint passages occurin a volume of dialogues, purport- 
ing to be written by a member of the Athenian Society, and 
published in 1692, under the title The Visions of the Soul before it comes 
into the Body. We should be glad if any of our readers would 
pursue the enquiries here suggested, and discover, if they can, 
something more concerning the “ Athenian Society,’ and the 
“warm management ”’ of which the writer speaks.!_ Our extracts 
are from the Preface to the said work, and form one of the 
Dialogues.—Epbs.) 


PREFACE TO THE READER 


The occasion of this following treatise was the extravagant 
doctrine of Pre-Existence ; which of late hath been so warmly 


1 In my Fragments (p. 453, first edition), I find that I have quoted f A 
Essay of Transmigration in Dejen gora ; re perba paste 
a ne ES a. si in Defence of Pythagoras (London; 1692); perhaps this is a 
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managed that it wants but a little more to make a thirteenth 
Article in the Creed of some persons. I have pursued the humour, 
but get as Comedians do when they dress up an Ape to make it 
appear more ridiculous: the Ingenious will discern it at first 
sight. 

To such as enquire the real Design of this Publication, I 
answer, the graver conferences carry their meaning in their 
frontispiece ; and the more jocose are not without their most 
solid morals; which perhaps may be more taking to some readers 
than if they had appeared in a common dress. 

In the whole Discourse I have advanced many things new 
and unblown upon, more especially in the fourteenth Dialogue, 
where the Nature, Conception, and Actions of unbody’d Spirits 
are distinctly treated of. If I am asked for my authorities I 
answer what appears Reasonable wants no other Recommendation 
than being so. 


DIALOGUE XX. 


(Betwixt a transmigrated Soul and an unbody'd Spirit) 


TRANS. S.—Well, how fare our friends, Brother? I long 
to be a member again of your Society and be freed from the 
strange alliances I have contracted. 

Uns. Sp.—Why, what Relations have you now ? 

TRANS. S.—My present Relations are a forward crop of 
beans, but what kindred I shall meet with next Harvest I know 
not ; I came out of a Sprat last year, having finished my circuit 
in and change through all the watery inhabitants. 

Uns. Sp.—Pray what sort of Fish gave you the most 
troublesome entertainment ? 

Trans. S.—The Porpus by far to be sure; every westerly 
wind I was drunk with tumbling o’er and o’er, if it had not been 
for a pitying Collier who by a lucky shot made a hole just big 
enough to creep out of my Prison, I might have lain in salt 
pickle these forty years longer, but ’tis all one, for I was turned 
out of one prison to be chained in another ; for I can’t expect to 
change the Laws of Fate and have my transmigrations finished 
before another Thousand Years are expired. 
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Uns. Sp.—Why so? 

TRANS. S.—Because I must run through all these things 
Terrestrial, Marine, and Volatile, before I have finisht my task 
and expiated the wickedness of my Pre-existent State, which 
expiation always lasts Three Thousand Years; ’tis an unalter- 
able Decree that all Spirits are to be purify’d by such a Dis- 
cipline, only here’s the difference; that Spirits are to actuate 
mostly in those creatures that are of the same Dispositions as 
they were; as for instance: The justice of Fate assigns such as 
are Angry and Malicious into Serpents, the Ravenous into Wolves, 
the Fraudulent into Foxes, and so of the rest; only here and 
there’s a good Spirit whose actions being most rational, trans- 
migrates out of one man into another, finishing most of the 
Three Thousand Years in humane Bodies, and as for other 
Creatures, the Fates take care that they specially die, that that 
part of the Transmigration may be quickly over, and reason 
good, for if by chance they should be unjustly confined beyond 
the Three Thousand Years there’s no amends to be made but 
some preferment amongst the Officers of Fate, who are always 
exempt from the Duties of Humanity. 

Uns. Sp.—Give an instance of some soul that has animated 
several Humane Bodies. 

TRANS. S.—I myself was first infused into “Ethalides, then 
passed into Euphorbus, then into Hermotimus, then into Pyrrhus, 
then into Pythagoras; then I left Humanity and transmigrated 
into an Elephant, and so through every distinct species in the 
Creation, and now at last I’m got into a Bean. 

Uns. Sp.—I can get into a Bean too if I please: But here’s 
the question: is this Bean my proper Residence, and am I by a 
virtual contact confined more to it than to any other Being or 
Place whatever? I am rather of Opinion that all this noise 
about Transmigration is no more than this: That such as are of 
equal Temper, Judgment, Inclination, etc., may be said to be 
unanimous or acted by the same Spirit, especially if they live in 
different ages. I can’t conceive it to be anything else but like 
Care, Motion, Study, etc., of some dead Person appearing in some 
living one; and thus if you acted Pythagoras you were no more 
Euphorbus, Hermotimus, or Pyrrhus, than as you had an inclina- 
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tion to the several excellencies that appeared in those Persons, 
and thus a transmigration into Fishes, Plants, Trees, etc., 
is nothing else but a study of their Nature. 

Trans. S.—You might have added that ’tis a doctrine that 
has not been received in the lower world these many years; and 
that ’tis also believ’d that ’twas a politick juggle to make the Age 
virtuous by suggesting that if Persons liv’d ill lives they should 
suffer such and such dreadful transmigrations after Death, but 
you'll find to your sorrow when you come to put off your first 
Body that all is Matter of Fact and no politick juggle. 

Uns. Sp.—When it comes to’t I’ll believe it but not before, 
since Pythagoras, who is affirmed to be the greatest patron of this 
doctrine, did also teach that the Substantive Unity of One 
Number is not the Unity of Another, and if so there is no 
Transmigration of one Animal into the life of another different 
Animal, but a continuance (as long as there is a Being) under the 
law of its own Nature and Particular Species ; Species is not co- 
incident with Species, and this is also implied by one of 
Pythagoras’ symbols, vzz., we must not wear the image of God 
in a seal ring ;—that is as God can’t be resembled or included in 
Corporeal Matter, so a Humane Spirit (which is the Image of God) 
must not stoop so low as to actuate meaner Nature than 
the Rational. 

Trans. S.—Pythagoras held a correspondence with Spirits 
and cou’d not be mistaken, what instances you have brought are 
none of his, Timon, Xenophanes, Cratorius, Aristophon, 
Hermippus and others, have ascribed things to Pythagoras 
which he never wrote or said—but you'll be better satisfy’d when 
you come to make the experiment for yourself. 

Uns. Sp.—’Tis no matter whether they are his or no, they 
are truth, and truth never clashes with truth, but is always the 
same; But I suppose you are in a Dream instead of in a Bean or 
I would advise you to gape, for here’s a shower of Rain which 
will help on your germination, and haste your Change into 
a Cabbage. 


INTELLECTUAL passion drives out sensuality—Da VINCI: 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN ART AND FACULTY 


To the Editor, THE THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


Sir, 

Mr. Orage’s short paper on the distinction between “ art” and 
‘faculty’ in the January number of THe THEOoSopHICAL REVIEW is so 
interesting, and with regard to occult arts and faculties so theo- 
sophically important, that I can but wish, in the interests of clear 
thinking, that he had made the distinction clearer and more accurate 
between the two words and the things they connote. Mr. Orage 
says the distinction is that ‘an art can be ¢aught, but a faculty 
can only be acguived.” But surely if a faculty can be ‘“ acquired,” it 
can also be “‘ taught.” Art can only be defined as a system of rules 
for practical guidance in certain actions, as in manual trades and 
crafts, technical professions, ,etc. The arts, as such, can be taught 
just as the crafts can, and for the same reason. But a “ faculty” isa 
mental gift or power, the essence of which is that it is individual and 
innate. It may be educated and strengthened, but it can never be 
“taught,” and never, unless latent, ‘‘ acquired.” Mr. Orage says, 
rightly enough, that occult faculties are merely “our present faculties 
raised to a higher power.” But if “present,” they cannot be “ ac- 
quired.” He says, again, that these ‘faculties are always “ ineffable 
and incommunicable.” Just so—but then, equally, they cannot be 
acquired, If they are incommunicable from without, they can only 
be communicable from within, i.e., from the Self. Again, though an 
“tart” can be taught, an artist cannot be °“ made "—nascituy, non fit. 
Why? Because, though you can acquire the rules of the « art,” you 
cannot acquire the ‘ faculty” of the artist, unless it is born with you. 
Mr, Orage emphasises this point, yet speaks of faculties as acquirable, 
when his whole argument demands the contrary. 

It seems to me that much,of the difference which he rightly 
insists on between occult arts and faculties is better expressed by the 
use of the word “ art” in the singular and plural respectively. There 
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is a great difference between the “art of occultism” and “occult 
arts.” The plural has long been used in a somewhat depreciatory 
sense. We distinguish at once, for instance, between “ oratorical 
arts” and the “art of oratory.” Most of us would agree with Mr. 
Orage that we have had enough and to spare of “ occult arts”; but 
we cannot well have too much of the divine “art” of true occultism, 
by which I understand the proper method, known to all initiates, of 
educating and evolving the higher faculties of man. 

With regard to the distinction between ‘thought’ and the 
faculties of intuition,” “insight,” and “imagination,” I quite agree 
with Mr. Orage that the difference is not one of kind, nor even of 
degree. Thought is a large and somewhat loose term, but, whatever 
its connotation, it must inhere in the mind. But poetical as the 
expression is, “ winged thought” and ‘winged judgment” do not 
seem to me quite accurately to define intuition and insight. If any- 
thing the difference is rather one of mental sense. If we call reason, 
ratiocination, intellect, judgment, the Jimbs of the mind—the means 
by which it moves from premiss to conclusion—then insight and intui- 
tion are its eyes. Insight is merely intense and penetrative mental 
vision (thus distinguishing it from astral clairvoyance) ; intuition the 
same faculty applied to abstract ideas ortruths. Philosophically, it is 
‘“‘immediate”’ as opposed to ‘‘mediate” cognition. But I must 
demur to the definition of imagination as ‘‘ winged sympathy,” 
beautiful as the expression is. Imagination is a royal faculty—none 
other than the image-making or creative power of the mind. Its 
artistic use and expression implies “sympathy” no doubt, as does 
the proper use of insight and intuition, but imagination is as much 
more than “‘ sympathy ” as it is greater than “‘ fancy.’’ And itis as 
well to remember that though intuition, insight, and imagination are 
now so different from the more “ pedestrian” faculties of reason and 
judgment, they were not always so; just as the highly specialised 
faculty of physical sight was once a mere pigment-spot on the surface 


of our bodies. 
Montacu Lomax. 


Pure THINKING, ETC. 


To the Editor, THe THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


Dear SIR, 
In last month’s correspondence W. L. credits me with a 


belief in Koreshanism. This surprises me because the context of my 


Lu 
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paper on the fallacy of the undulatory theory of light makes clear that 
my allusion to Cyrus R. Teed’s prediction and subsequent verification 
of the concavity of the earth’s surface was only meant to illustrate 
that even one-sided theories are capable of verification. For Kepler’s 
laws are rationally provable, and I hold that only the rational is real, 
and vice versa. 

As for W. L.’s request to me to explain optical phenomena with- 
out the undulatory theory, I shall try to point out their rationale ; not, 
however, in order to prove that my view of light is true. This it is 
apart from anything that I may say in future. That the substratum 
of light is that of sight or the cmmaterial We, stands firm on the 
rock of pure insight, and cannot be vationally contested. 

Further, I find that Mr. Orage is perplexed as to what starts 
Logic. This also surprises me; for am I not constantly emphasising 
that we are se/f-active, and that consequently all activity originates in 
spiritual Freedom or, to use a properly Theosophical term, in Karma 
as the nature of the Absolute Spirit ? 

Mr. Orage’s perplexity is easily traced to the standpoint of the 
intellectual consciousness. This is made obvious also in his positive 
assertion that the changes of consciousness are atomistic. In a sense, 
this agrees with the analysis of mental activity in the sphere of the 
so-called association of ideas, or of the analytical process. But surely, 
even though the mind jump arbitrarily from one point to another, 
there is always at bottom the unbreakable continuity of the same 
mind. Or does Mr. Orage view his mental contents in the image of 
a heap of sand? I take it that he is only clumsily referring to the 
discretion implied in the exercise of attention; in this respect atomi- 
city is a hopelessly inadequate term. If the physicist himself begins 
to acknowledge that “atom ” is a fiction, the term would be entirely 
misapplied to mental changes even if the dialectic movement were a 
chimera. 

Somehow or other Mr. Orage’s attitude reminds me of Schopen- 
hauer’s atheism, with its logical conclusion that life must be either 
renounced or borne as a huge joke. If thereis no necessary connection 
between mental changes, on what ground does Mr, Orage submit his 
positive assertions or denials to his fellow men? What does he aim at, 
if there is no truth? Is he only joking? Are we, Theosophists, only 
aiming at whiling away our time in a fundamentally senseless play at 
life? Jama Theist, not an atheist; and, as I have already stated, 
pure Logic is the exposition of God as He is in His essence. As for 
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the rest, I refer Mr. Orage to my paper on the distinction between 
true and pseudo-thinking. 
Yours sincerely, 
FRANCIS SEDLAK. 


THE SpLAsH oF A MINNow 
To the Editovr, Tue THErosopHicaL REVIEW 


Dear Sir, 

May a minnow among fishes venture to splash among the 
Leviathans who have recently churned up our Theosophic ocean ; or, 
in other words, may a younger member send a word of thanks for the 
bomb throwing of Mr. Orage, and the glorious xéopor which the 
thought of Initiation has woven for Mr. Mead and Dr. Wells? 

Theosophy, it seems to me, has given me this: the knowledge 
that I may vealise what | am, what I am doing, and to love it, and for 
this I am thankful; but I do not feel that I can describe either what 
it means, or is, or might be. 

It appears to me a limitless process and prospect, and that every 
minute of it is in a way an initiation; for Life on this plane, as I 
understand it, is Wisdom in series, and Wisdom is Power so soon as 
it is assimilated. But this means no more than that I am conscious 
and am also power, or in other words, J am life. I cannot express it 
more shortly or more clearly ; but it is precisely this discovery which 
Theosophy has given me. Before I thought I was something, now I 
know I’m not; at least I know it sometimes, which is a beginning. 

A German friend of mine called occultism the Philosophy of the 
Nicht-etwas—“ the not-something,” and I like the phrase. Initiation, 
therefore, seems to me a process of perceiving the not-something 
among the somethings, and I hope, therefore, it is to be accomplished 
by every man for himself, as well as by some mysterious ceremony in 
which I used to believe. (It was an impressive Something with details 
which made me shudder, but which I won’t venture on at present.) 

Of course I may have been through it—say on the “ astral”— 
how do I know !—or I may have it in front of me, onceor w times. If 
it is describable, it is also describable in terms of ceremony; but 
personally I cannot feel that confirmation would help me if I went 
through it again, unless—the light be within me, and I can perceive it 
there. 

Meanwhile, I give thanks with all my heart to my innumerable 
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initiators, and among them to my fellow members who have helped 
me both in the destruction and creation of somethings; and in 
consideration of my size apologise for the splash. 
Liabtoir, 
Your obedient servant, 
THe MINNow. 


BAHAISM 
The Editor, THe THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


I HAVE just read with interest Mr. Sprague’s sympathetic article 
on Bahaism (late Babism), and from some acquaintance with 
former writers on the subject note some omissions, perhaps errors. 

Much of the early persecution may be traced to the political sig- 
nificance of the Bab’s descent from Ali, and some communistic 
utterances to be found in Prof. Browne’s book. The whole trend of 
early utterances was to semi-political reform of Mohammedanism: 
Why does Mr. Sprague omit all reference to Ezel, who for some time 
exercised the power of successor bequeathed to him? Again, not a 
word of the charges of attempted poisoning reciprocated by Ezel and 
Baha, with other quarrels, which led to the deportation of the former 
to Famagusta and the latter to Akka. 

Far from teaching “distinctively a new religion,” Abbas is 
now reported to be telling people they should remain in the religion to 
which they have belonged. Mr. Phelps’ book proves this. The 
‘accounts of wonderful powers of speech and superhuman wisdom ” 
attributed to Baha, the Manifestation, are also told of the Bab, and 
are like the narratives about Jesus in the Apocryphal Gospels and 
about Buddha in various books. 

Historically, Baha comes forward and displaces the appointed 
successor by his strength of character, as has often occurred before. 
Theologically, he seems to me to continue the idea of reformed 
Mohammedanism (see The Book of Ighan). 

I would recommend the study of this movement, as exhibiting 
how widely divergent accounts of events may arise in the course of 
sixty-two years, and how the trend of the movement may vary in half 
that time. (Cf. Browne, New History of the Bab, and Phelps, Abbas 
Effendi.) 

Yours truly, 
R. H. Ry Skeeres, 
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AGNostTic THEOSOPHY ? 
To the Editoy, THe THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


SIR, 

Now that your pages are especially occupied with the dis- 
cussion of certain questions, which, as individual members of the 
Theosophical Society, many of us have had to work out in our own 
minds before now, may I crave space for a few words of gentle 
protest against certain remarks appearing in the article entitled 
“In Defence of Agnosticism’? The word “agnosticism,” and still 
more the significance attaching to it, is not, by the way, early 
Victorian, as the writer asserts; it is mid-Victorian. When Mr, 
Orage puts forward, with an abundance of good humour, if with 
ever vanishing consistency, his private views on Theosophy and its 
mission, nobody is much concerned to interfere with him, although 
some of us may be inclined to shrug our shoulders in bewilder- 
ment at such perversity of mental gymnastic, and such Nietzschean 
vagaries. But when he proceeds to enunciate categorically the 
beliefs of the Theosophical Society, and to take upon himself to 
speak authoritatively in the name of the twelve thousand and more 
persons, who, in addition to himself, represent the Society, then 
one is impelled to remonstrate with a writer who, to all appearances, 
considers himself better cognisant of one’s own relation to the Society 
than one is oneself cognisant. I am told that the Society to which I 
belong regards belief as dangerous, and that its main purpose is to 
destroy beliefs concerning races, creeds, castes, sexes, colour. And 
again, that we deny revelation, and authority, and dispense with 
forms, ceremonies, persons, doctrines, etc. All of which I find rather 
startling. Even if this were true, it would not be regarding all beliefs, 
and belief in the abstract, as dangerous. It would be regarding 
certain beliefs as dangerous, and setting up others in contradistinction 
to them. Obviously my good friend is playing at word-juggling. 

But, apparently, it has never occurred to him that it is not beliefs 
which are dangerous, but the abuse or distortion of those beliefs, not 
doctrines or dogmas which are harmful, but their abuse. Personally, 
I happen to be a solid believer in the aforesaid races, creeds, castes, 
sexes, colour, revelation, authority, forms, ceremonies, persons, 
doctrines, and a string of other doubtless equally pernicious iastitu~ 
tions. But I repudiate the insinuation that membership in the Theos 
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sophical Society involves my abandoning any of these beliefs. The 
Society enjoins upon me such wholesome modesty that it constrains 
me to recognise that I have not yet mastered all that the world has to 
teach me, and that, consequently, other people have as much right to 
their opinions as I have to mine. But that is not inhibiting me from 
maintaining my own convictions. 

Ever since I began to cogitate for myself I have objected to being 
labelled as a Protestant. No man ever yet found salvation in the 
formula, ‘I do not believe,”’ or in merely protesting against somebody 
else’s belief ; we are judged primarily, not by what we disbelieve, but 
by what we de believe. Mr. Orage would have our Society a collec- 
tion of what my dear old friend, the late Rev. Dr. F. G. Lee, used to 
dub ‘‘negation-mongers.” To me the Society, as represented by its 
work, its literature, and the official statement of its aims and objects, 
stands pre-eminently for the gnosis as against agnosticism, for con- 
structive thinking as against merely destructive iconoclasm and vapid 
‘*negation-mongering,” for the age of synthesis emerging from the 
age of analysis. There is at present in evidence a tendency fondly to 
imagine that disagreement with beliefs advanced with conviction in 
our literature constitutes in itself a new gospel of ‘rational’? Theo- 
sophy, the more admirable, of course, the more violent and unreason- 
ing the dissent from those beliefs. May the gods defend us from a 
new Theosophical orthodoxy, and that the hybrid orthodoxy of 
Theosophical Protestantism ! 

When Mr. Orage speaks of the likelihood of our Society having 
to alter its doctrines every ten or twenty years he is again confusing 
a doctrine with the manner of its presentation, and its use with its 
abuse. Surely Mme. Blavatsky, Mrs. Besant, Mr. Mead, and Mr. 
Sinnett, have demonstrated quite irrefutably the persistence of a 
body of truths, the Wisdom, throughout the ages, though the manner 
of its presentation may have varied. 

My good friend, Mr. Orage, may continue to preach his “ blue- 
eyed” philosophy of utter irresponsibility in life—and as sedulously 
abstain from putting it into practice. Only I beg of him not to 
endeavour to tar all his friends with the same brush. Some of us 
find that emptiness of conviction isn’t much good when we come to 
the profounder experiences of life. 

Liam goie, 
. Yours obediently, 
4 James I. Wepcwoop. 
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New Soncs sy Mr. MacBEeTH 


Breaths of the Great Love’s Song, and Hymns of Healing. By 
James Macbeth. Sold by W. K. Smith. (To be obtained 
from the Theosophical Publishing Society, 161, New Bond 
Street, W. Price 2s. 6d. net.) 


Tue Christ invoked in these ‘“ Breaths” of the Song of Love is 
cosmic rather than personal; the Universal Christ of the mystic 
rather thanthe Risen Master of the Churches; though, in truth, the 
supreme mystics of the earth have seen the Twain as One; and this, 
I think, Mr. Macbeth recognises. These songs invoke that Holy 
Spirit, Mother of God, Whom I prefer to name Wisdom rather than 
Love; simply because Wisdom cannot be made separate from Love ; 
whereas there is a spurious so-called love which is divorced from 
Wisdom. These Songs are less to be valued in my eyes for what they 
say, than as a witness of what their singer has known. This ** word,” 
he tells us, is the “*incommunicable word”; but here and there he 
touches that which makes us aware he has felt some hidden things, 
has penetrated some secret which, perhaps, cannot be uttered ; which, 
in any case,is better to leave veiled; for it is a hideous deed to 
‘* profane the mysteries,” and I sometimes fear this age is too prone to 
think it can reduce to definite formule the things unspeakable, and 
too ready to rush in light-heartedly where angels fear to tread. 

But such books as Mr. Macbeth’s, breathing a spirit of large- 
heartedness which sees all things dwelling within the Body of the Lorc, 
have also another value. They contain the passwords of a mystic 
and wholly unorganised and free brotherhood, whereof it is good the 
members should know each other; though, alas! they are parted 
at times by the web of ignorance and misconstruction in which 
we struggle. 

The airs of some of the hymns at the end of the book I was kindly 
permitted to hear before they were harmonised ; they are very sweet 


and plaintive. 
6 
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The poem by Miss Adams towards the end of the volume appears 
to me to touch “the root of the matter,” and has the living ring of 


verity which appears in all work of hers which I have yet seen. 
oH: 


Myers’ ** HUMAN PERSONALITY ”’ 


Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death. By Frederic 
W.H. Myers. Edited and abridged by Leopold Hamilton 
Myers. (London: Longmans, Green & Co.; 1907. Price 
tos. 6d. net.) 


Our readers are already so familiar with the contents of Myers’ 
magnum opus, that it is unnecessary to do more than announce the 
publication of this abridged edition, which in its 470 pages gives the 
general reader all that he will require to follow the main arguments 
and appreciate the general evidence. Myers has done much to break 
the ice of Psychical Research reserve, and we hope that his good 
example will be followed by a series of writers who, while reasoning 
on the ground of most accurate observation and description of 
psychic phenomena, will at the same time allow their readers to feel 
that they are alive and not either dehumanised mechanical registering 
instruments, or apologists of a materialism thinly veiled in deceptive 
neologisms, 


G, ie Seah 


A Story oF THE Way 


Unto a Perfect Man. By Ion Keith Murray. (London: The 
Theosophical Publishing Society; 1907. Price 2s. 6d. net.) 


TuIs romance takes us back to the early days of the Theosophical 
Society, when many such attempts were made to bridge the gulf 
between the real and its reflections. Much water has flowed under 
the bridges since then. Many of them have been carried away. 
“These things are an allegory.” They can be nothing else. 
Mr. Keith Murray’s allegory is a good specimen of its kind. He has 
laid under contribution many theosophic books and has not unskil- 
fully welded together what he found in them. His method is quiet 
and restrained; a pleasant contrast to the flamboyance of some 
stories on the same subject which it has been our painful duty to 
read. Yet we think the utterances placed in the mouth of the 
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Seeker’s ‘Guide’ are not always worthy of so great a Master as 
he is represented to be. They are not all in good taste. 

Mr. Keith Murray should avoid exclamation points. Their use 
weakens any style; and is, besides, quite out of date. 

Chapter V., on ‘“‘ The Christian Mysteries,” is well put together, 
and may be found useful for quotation. 

The sincerity and enthusiasm of the book will gain it good-will; 
and with care, compression and the study of great prose the author 
may do worthy work in the future. 


el 


Mr. WalTe’s APHORISMS 


Steps to the Crown. By Arthur Edward Waite. (London: Philip 
Wellby ; 1906.) 


In this work Mr. Waite comes forward in a new character, asa 
writer of Aphorisms. It is planned as a series, representing (as he 
tells us in his preface) the passage of the natural man, in whom “the 
powers of the soul are divorced from its proper graces,” to the time 
when ‘‘the soul has passed out of Egypt, and now beholds, near or 
from afar, the Promised Land.” For “ Maxims” after the French 
style, which seems to be his model, the first of these conditions is the 
more favourable, and we fancy that to not a few readers the “ Counsels 
of Caiaphas” will have more piquancy than the sayings of the ** Path 
of Union.” In such a collection there will inevitably be much that is 
useful, though not new—as this notable saying: ‘‘ When we cease to 
believe in the priest, we are disposed to believe in the sorcerer ”’ 5 
much that is neither new nor true, as this: ‘“‘ By avoiding the study 
of good models we succeed occasionally in acquiring our own indi- 
vidual accent,” which Mr. Waite should have left to the Spread-eagler 
who invented it toexcuse his barbarism. But we can honestly say 
that in these 220 pages there are many thoughts good to read, 
and good to meditate on; a pasture in which all thinkers will find food, 
some in one place and some in another, and be ready to give the 
author thanks. We will hope that he himself has found the truth of 
his ‘‘ Aids to Reflection,” 48: ‘By the making of many maxims 
man sometimes passes from pessimism to optimism, for it is difficult to 
be busy about one thing without beginning to see the good which is 
in all.” Perhaps most to our own taste is the section beginning on 
p. 73, culminating with this: “The human heart becomes less 
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implacable in proportion as it is more disposed to ennui. Hatred is an 
exhausting passion, and the man who is subject to boredom soon 
wearies of the notion of vengeance. The heroic virtues themselves 
are sometimes an expression of our weariness ; we begin to be unselfish 


when we are tired of living for ourselves.” 
AS AWN 


A RoMANCE OF PYTHAGORAS 


Pythagoras and the Delphic Mysteries. By Edouard Schuré, Trans. 
lated by F. Rothwell, B.A. (London: Philip Wellby ; 1906. 
Price 25= net.) 
TuHosE who are acquainted with M. Schuré’s previous works will 
know what to expect in Pythagoras. We have before us a charmingly 
written romance and not a study based on the analysis of documents. 
M. Schuré has repainted the dim historical background of the con- 
tradictory accounts of the Lives of the great philosopher, and has 
used it as a setting for his own exposition of what he understands of 
the general ‘‘ esoteric doctrine” as sketched in modern Theosophical 
books. He has given us a graphic picture of what he believes to 
have been the life and teachings of Pythagoras, but it must be held 
to be Dichtung rather than Wahrheit by the scholar of the texts. It 
will not, however, fail to interest the many who are unacquainted 
with the difficulties ef Pythagorean studies, and will be doubtless read 
more widely than books of a soberer character. We could wish, 
moreover, that M. Schuré had been more modest in his self-apprecia- 
tion, for referring to the “edifice of the knowledge of the Kosmos,” 
he ends his book with the words: “ No philosophy, however, has yet 
embraced the whole of it. It is this whole I have endeavoured to 
reveal here in all its harmony and unity” ! 

Mr. Rothwell has done the translation well, but we would call 
attention to some misspellings which should be corrected if the work 
goes into a second edition. Sanchouniathon (not Sankoniaton), Por- 
phyrius (not Porphyrus), akoustikot (not akousikot), antichthon (not anti- 
chthone), hievos (not hiévos), sibyls (not sybils), triad (not tryad). 

G. RS, Me: 


A Sone Book For CHILDREN 


The Lotus Song Book. (London: The Lotus Journal, 8, Inverness 
Place, Queen’s Road, W.; 1907. Price 2s. 6d. net.) 


Tue essential pre-requisite in reviewing a book such as this one, isa 
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clear understanding of the circumstances which have called it into 
being, and the purpose it is intended to subserve. As the Theo- 
sophical Society has expanded numerically and emerged from the 
stage in which it lay open to the imputation of being a mushroom 
growth, so has the need asserted itself of provision for the instruction 
of children in accordance with theosophic principles. For if it be 
claimed for the Ancient Wisdom that it has any application to the 
problems of modern life, then assuredly will it first and foremost shed 
illumination on those connected with the education (in the true 
significance of the word) of the young. 

Accordingly there has sprung up, in different parts of the world, 
what have come to be known as Lotus Circles, and which may broadly 
be described as Ethical classes. They are conducted on widely 
divergent lines, and embrace young people of varied stages of growth, 
ranging from infancy to budding adolescence. ‘The difficulties atten- 
dant on the formation and conduct of these circles have been rather 
considerable. However, there seems good cause to boast that the 
labour has not been expended in vain, notwithstanding the rather 
cheap cynicism of a recent clerical scribe, who assured his readers 
through the doubtless very appropriate channel of a halfpenny news- 
paper, that for the Theosophical emblem of the lotus there should now 
deservedly be substituted that of the lettuce. 

Singing has naturally come to occupy a prominent position in the 
activities of Lotus Circles. Gradually there has accumulated a 
collection of little songs appropriate for children, which have become 
wedded to certain tunes. These form the nucleus of the present 
work ; the publication of which has been rendered possible by the 
financial generosity of two members of the Theosophical Society, who 
modestly desire to remain anonymous. 

The collection comprises sixty-three numbers in all. Many of 
these are eminently suited to children, though others may appear, at 
the first glance, rather beyond their understanding. But doubtless 
these have been included advisedly, and with the intention that they 
shall serve as a basis for instruction. The words reveal many happy 
features, much that is well calculated to appeal to the youthful 
imagination,—such, for instance, as Miss Frances R. Havergal’s 
** Soul-Flowers.” 

In the selection of the music the compilers have drawn from 
various sources. One of our members, Mr. H. Ernest Nichol, Mus. 
Bac., Oxon., of Hull, who is well known in this particular department of 
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musical work, contributes fifteen tunes, and several others come from 
the Ethical Hymn Book. There are also various adaptations from 
classical sources, especially from Haydn, and selections from traditional 
tunes. 

The Lotus Song Book has evidently cost its compilers no little 
trouble, and they are to be congratulated on the success which has 
crowned their efforts. The book is well printed, the music-type bold 
and easy to read, and there is a well-chosen ornamental design of lotus 
flowers on the cover. 


J. L. w. 


‘ THe Great Law” 1n ITALIAN 


La Legge Suprema: Studio sulle Origini delle Religioni e sulla loro 
Unita Fondamentale. Da W. Williamson. Tradotto dall’ 
Inglese da T. Ferraris. (Milano: Ars Regia, Libraria- 
Editrice del Dr. G. Sulli Rao, Corso Magenta, 27; 1907. 
Lire 6.) 


Tuts large and handsome volume is well printed on good paper with 
bold type, and solidly bound. Sig. Ferraris is to be congratulated on 
his translation and the editor on his work. Indeed the first large 
volume of the Ars Regia cannot fail to give satisfaction to our colleague 
‘“W. Williamson,” and also to lay the solid foundation of a reputation 
for good work when entrusted to the hands of Dr. Sulli Rao. 


GR: Sas 
MaGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


Theosophist, January. In this number we miss for the first time 
the “Old Diary Leaves,” which have for many years formed so 
interesting a portion of its contents. Their place is taken by a 
valuable and beautiful lecture by Miss Agnes E. Davidson on “ The 
Memory of Past Lives,” enforcing the lesson, which cannot be too 
often repeated, that ‘no one who is not well on the way to perfect 
selflessness should trust himself with psychic powers; because, until 


the demon of self is uprooted, we cannot foresee from day to day 


what dire temptation may assail us, what unholy desire may arise 


within us, absorbing to its own ends all our powers of mind and soul 
and body.” Miss I. Appel, M.B., treats of “Feeling and Emotion 
in Eastern and Western Psychology”; Dr. N. Chattopadhyaya con- 
tinues his study of Zoroastrianism ; under the title of « The Secret of 
Content” K. S. Kothandarama Aiyar discusses a remarkable 
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article by Mr. Arnold Bennett in T.P.’s Weekly, which is well worth 
the notice it receives; Dr. John McLean speaks well and wisely of 
‘‘ The Golden Keys” ; and ‘‘ The Great Pyramid,” ‘‘ Buddhist Rules 
for the Laity,” and ‘ Balabodhini,” are continued. The monthly 
instalment of Rama Prasad’s ‘ Self-Culture ”” must not be passed 
without special notice. He treats of the mischief of sectarianism, 
taking for his example the Christian missions in India. He says: 
‘*‘ The missionaries came over to India, saturated with the spirit of 
religious vanity, ready to convert the whole heathen world to their 
own beliefs. They began to study the literature of the Hindus with 
the object of showing up its hollowness. And the result of these 
labours has been that the whole Western world is now becoming 
pervaded with Buddhist and Hindu thought!” His claim for his 
own religion is no small one, but it is not our place to dispute it. 
‘‘ The true mission of Hinduism to the world (says he) should be to 
preach, not that any one in the world is not a Hindu, and that he 
should become one; but to teach the whole world to see that every- 
one is a Hindu, whether he call himself a Christian or a Muhammadan, 
or the immediate follower of any other Teacher of the world. There 
is nothing in any religion of the world which is not in Hinduism ; and 
a good deal in Hinduism which is not to be found in any other 
religion.” This last phrase is, however, one to which even the 
missionaries would agree. 

Theosophy in India, January. Here Mrs. Besant’s lecture on the 
‘« Significance of Psychic Experiments” will be of most interest to 
our readers. 

Central Hindu College Magazine, January, has for frontispiece a 
most formidable ‘‘ Sandstorm in the Sahara.” The literary contents 
are quite up to the level. From the ‘‘ Hindu Catechism” we take a 
useful note; ‘ The real meaning of the famous but mostly ill-under- 
stood teaching of Shri Krishna about the Dharma of another being danger- 
ous is simply that in so far as one has failed to adapt oneself to changed 
circumstances, and continues to act up to the duties of a previous 
surrounding, he has failed. In sticking to the duties of a bygone 
Dharma a person has been performing another's Dharma. It is a crime 
to believe that such a great Being could ever have shown the way to 
petrifaction and race-suicide.”’ 

Theosophy and New Thought, January, is the title under which we 
have to find our old friend The Gleaner. In the alteration of the cover 
we should have been glad to have missed the truly barbarous Corin- 
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thian column, but this was not to be. A seriesonthe life of H. P. B. 
is begun, and the articles are good, including one on ‘‘ India as the 
World-Saviour.”” There is at least one point on which Mrs. Besant’s 
work with the Hindus has been overwhelmingly successful—she has 
restored their self-esteem; and out of that we may hope the other 
virtues will spring in time. 

The Vahan, February, announces the Fourth International Con- 
gress, to open on May 18th, at Munich. The librarian’s eyes have 
been opened to the fact that when books are allowed to be taken out 
they don’t always return. There are three things to which the most 
sensitive conscience does not extend—horses, books, and umbrellas ; 
and precautions must be taken accordingly. The new questions are 
whether a soul may attain perfection without conscious effort, and if 
dead children may reincarnate in the same family. 

Lotus Journal, February. This number is rather lighter than it 
has been of late. It professes to be a Magazine for Children and 
_ Young People, and now and then the dignity of the Young People has 
seemed to us a little unduly to kick the beam. This time the Children 
have the upper hand, and the number isn’t a bit the worse! 

Of our other Magazines we have to note: Bulletin Théosophique, 
February ; Revue Théosophique, January, with translations; De Theo- 
sofische Beweging, February ; Theesophia, January, whose main contents 
are ‘‘ The Use and Object of Art,” by J. L. M. Lauweriks, “ Heirs 
of the Ages,” by G. R. S. Mead, “Isa Lie ever Justifiable,” by Jo. 
de Vos, and a notice of the Dutch edition of Alan Leo’s Modern 
Astrology ; Teosofisk Tidshvift ; Théosophie, February. From Italy we 
have two new magazines to acknowledge, one the official Bulletin of 
the Italian Section, published at Genoa, and to be distributed 
monthly to the members, like our own Vahan; the other comes to us 
from Rome, under the title Ultva, and isa nicely got-up periodical of 
forty-eight pages. We are much pleased to find the names of our old 
friends Sig.’ Decio Calvari and his « gentile sposa”’ once more appear- 
ing in a magazine of their own. We join the Bulletin in congratu- 
lating them heartily on the success, “ complete from all points of 
view ” of their first number, and wish them, this time, complete success 
from the pecuniary point of view also. Omatunto ; Theosophic Messenger, 
with an important report of the proceedings of the annual meeting of 
the Chicago Branch, showing clearly how seriously are theve regarded the 
matters of morality which we are just now being invited to disregard 
altogether ; Theosophy in Australasia, December, with excellent articles 
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discussing, intey alia, the relation of Buddhism to Christianity and the 
Paris‘repudiation of Philanthropy. New Zealand Theosophical Magazine, 
January, in which the most extensive article is a study by W. A. 
Mayers entitled ‘*The Bible and Christian Dogmatics,” which well 
illustrates the great and growing difficulty'put in the way of controversy 
by modern criticism. Once verbal inspiration given up, no two thinkers 
have, in reality, the same Bible to dispute upon, and they are forced, 
even against their will, to make use of their reason as a test of what 
they will admit asthe Gospel. It is a vast step forwards. La Verdad ; 
Fragments ; Theosofisch Maandblad. 

To Broad Views, February, Mr. Sinnett’s own contributions are 
on Stonehenge, and a well-timed discussion‘of the Zancig performance, 
inclining to regard it as a case of the singular community of thought 
of two closely related minds, examples of whose power when care- 
fully trained were familiar long before Mr. and Mrs. Zancig came 
forward. Modern Astrology has for us, the profane, a discourse by 
Mrs. Leo on our power to rule our stars; Occult Review, February, 
has eight pages of reproduction of Blake’s drawings, which put the 
interest of the letterpress somewhat in the shade; Indian Review, 
December, in which we would call attention to a very acute and 
thoughtful appreciation of ‘America in Literature,” by Prof. J. 
Nelson Fraser; Visishtadvattin ; Siddhanta Deepika ; The Dawn; The 
Arya; O Munde Occulto ; Notes and Queries, this time reproducing the 
quaint fable that Freemasons are “‘ mentioned in England in the third 
century, when St. Alban, the protomartyr of Britain, appointed the 
regular meetings of the Lodges, and presided over them in person.” 
What tales our American friends will swallow! Herald of the Cross ; 
New International Review; The Grail; The Crank ; Health Record. 

From the ‘“ Dépét des Publications Cosmiques,”’ Paris, we re- 
ceive two numbers of the Revue Cosmique, the editor of whichis a 
certain Aia Aziz, who hails from Algeria, and two small volumes of 
‘“‘ Explanations and General Principles of the Cosmic Movement,” 
‘authorised’? by someone whose mark is a lotus in the centre of a 
misshapen hexagram. Like the similar American ones, they testify 
that life is springing up all the world over, in the most unlikely 
places—as in the Nile floods, welling up through the ground, far from 
the River, and doubtless muddied and defiled by what it has passed 
through, but the life-giving Water for all that! 


go 


THE PASSING OF H. S. OLCOTT 


Just as we are making up our last pages comes a not unexpected 
cable from Madras, dated February 17th: 


‘President passed seven to-day.” 


We must reserve for our next issue any attempt to appreciate 
the work of H. S. Olcott, the President-Founder of our Society; for 
the present it is enough to know that he has passed hence, after 
thirty-one years of unceasing labour for the Theosophical Society, 
and self-sacrificing devotion to its interests. During his active life 
H.S. Olcott has jealously guarded the liberty of the Society, and 
shown a fine example of impartiality and freedom from sectarianism ; 
he has deserved well of us and won our love, and we are sad at his 
going, though well we know such sadness is unwisdom. 

May he now realise in their true nature the things in which he 
has believed so fervently. 


TWO COMMUNICATIONS FROM ADYAR 


Iv is with regret that we find ourselves forced to give publicity to the 
following communications which have been sent from Adyar to all Theo- 
sophical periodicals throughout the world and have already appeared 
in some of them. They have thus become public historical docu- 
ments and must be discussed publicly. The first purports to be 
an official presidential declaration and runs as follows: 


Apyar, January 7th, 1907. 
To the Theosophical Society, its Officers and Members. 
DEAR BRETHREN, 

In the beginning of this year 1907, which my several medical 
attendants in Italy, on board ship, at Colombo, and here at Adyar, have 
almost unanimously proclaimed to be the last year of my existence in this 
physical body, it behoves me to put my house in order; also to place on 
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record certain words of counsel given to me by the Masters, connected 
with the affairs of the office of President of the Theosophical Society. This 
Society, which is now operating in forty-five different countries of the world 
through over six hundred Branch Societies, comprises a great number of 
persons of different races and religions, all united together on the platform 
of Universal Brotherhood, so it concerns me to appoint as my successor 
one who will act with perfect impartiality, as regards morals, religions and 
politics, favouring no one but holding the scales between all with perfect 
justice, as I have always tried todo. There are many in our Society who 
surpass me in learning, and in various other qualities, which go to make up 
the capable ruler, but I leave it to posterity to say whether there is one 
among us who has worked more zealously than myself to realise the idea of 
Universal Brotherhood. 

The responsibility resting upon me to appoint my successor was too 
great, so, as in my previous times during the course of official duties connected 
with this Society, I trusted to Those behind the movement to give me Their 
advice in the matter. 

Last evening, in the presence of witnesses, Mahatma M. and Mahatma 
K. H. appeared beside my sick-bed, visible to our physical eyes and speaking 
in voices audible to our physical ears. They told me to appoint Annie 
Besant as my successor. They said no matter whom I should appoint there 
would be some discontented ones, but that taking everything into considera- 
tion, They most decidedly considered her the best fitted for the office. 

I therefore appoint Annie Besant to take the office of President of the 
Theosophical Society at my death, and I cannot but feel glad that Their 
decision confirms the view that I had myself already taken. I feel convinced 
that I can safely trust to her the administration of the duties of the office I 
have held for the last thirty-one years, the more so, because the Masters 
assured me last evening that They would overshadow her as They have me 
in the work. 

They both approved my wish that Adyar should be kept as the Head- 
quarters of the Theosophical Society, and official residence of the Presidents, 
for the time of their office, inasmuch as the property had been bought by 
the Founders under Their (the Masters’) direct inspiration. 

In case she does not find it possible to remain in the office the entire term, 
I beg her not to appoint a successor unless They approve of her choice. 

(Signed) OH. S. -Ovcott PF .T.S: 


On receipt of this extraordinary document the Executive Com- 
mittee of the British Section of the Theosophical Society unanimously 
passed the following resolution : 

Resolved : 

That the Executive Committee of the British Section cannot consider 
the presidential notice of January 7th as valid: on the grounds— 
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(x) That it is illegal as being in contravention of Rule 9 of the Genera 
Rules and Regulations of the Theosophical Society,—which gives the 
President-Founder the right only of nominating and not of appointing his 
successor. 

(2) That it imposes upon the Society a blind belief in and unquestioning 
acceptance of the genuineness and supreme authority of a personal psychic 
phenomenon. 

At the same time this Executive Committee declares its readiness to 
receive with becoming respect any nomination that their venerable President- 
Founder may make in accordance with the constitution and his own best 
jadgment. 


Rule 9 of the General Constitution reads : 


The President-Founder, Col. H. S. Olcott, holds the office of President 
for life, and has the right of nominating his successor, subject to the 
ratification of the Society, the vote being taken as provided for in the election 
of a President. 


Our President-Founder has unfortunately passed from hence 
without being able personally to rectify a blunder that must be 
ascribed largely to his exceedingly weak state of health—for it is in 
entire contradiction to the whole of his previous presidential record. 

The Acting President (Mr. A. P. Sinnett) and the General 
Officers of the Society, therefore, must now see to it that all is put 
into due order, and so do what Colonel Olcott would have been the 
first to do himself once he realised the unconstitutional nature of his 
proclamation. 

The second communication reads: 


A CONVERSATION WITH THE MAHATMAS 


Probably on account of the possibility of my life closing at any time, 
the two Mahatmas who are known to be behind the Theosophical movement 
and the personal instructors of H. P. B. and myself, have visited me several 
times lately (in the presence of witnesses, being plainly visible, audible and 
tangible to all), with the object of giving me some final instructions about 
things to which They wished me to attend while I am still in the physical 
body. It may be that I shall live some years yet, but the critical condition 
of my health makes it imperative that I arrange certain matters for the sake 
of the Society. 

It is natural enough, since I have been working under the guidance of 
these Masters during the last thirty-one years, that They should have some 
words of counsel for me, as my Teachers, in reference to Th 
matters, and that I, as their humble servant, have questions to 
concerning my endeavours to carry out Their will. 


eosophical 
ask them 
“For the night cometh, 
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when no man can work.” Fortunately this refers only to the physical body; 
for as regards work in the other bodies, there is no “night,” but only the 
earnest endeavour that must be concentrated in the work, no matter in what 
body we may be functioning at the time. 

The interview which I am about to describe, had for its object the 
course I should pursue in the present crisis, brought about by the cloud 
resting upon one who has been one of our most respected members, and, 
indeed, one who has given faithful service to the Society for many years, 
but who, it has been recently discovered, has been giving out teachings of 
which we did not approve. 

Some members of the Society have formed themselves into two groups. 
The one, with an exaggerated moral sense, believes that the Teachers of 
mankind cannot employ agents that are not above the weaknesses of the 
physical body, contact with whom would be supposed morally to taint them. 

The other party (who, if we make a careful study of history, must be 
regarded as having some knowledge and common sense on their side) 
considers that these invisible Teachers, in order to reach the masses, and 
especially to penetrate to the very depths of human society, are forced to 
employ agents or messengers who possess many of the failings of mankind ; 
but that they must also possess a high standard of ideals and spirituality, 
at least enough to enable them to be useful instruments for conveying the 
lofty precepts and high teachings, which it is incumbent upon them to give 
out in order to carry out the will of Those who employ them. 

The principal members of the two parties were rather startled recently 
by the statement of Mrs. Annie Besant (made privately but now generally 
known) that she thought she must have been under a glamour, in supposing 
that she had worked with Mr. Leadbeater under the guidance and in the 
presence of the Mahatmdas while he was giving such harmful teachings. 

I wished to make my own mind easy about the matter, so I asked the 
MahatmAs this question: ‘Is it then true that Mrs. Besant and Mr. 
Leadbeater did work together on the higher planes, under Your guidance 
and instruction? Answer (Mahatma M.): ‘Most emphatically yes!” 
Question. ‘*Was she right in thinking that because Mr. Leadbeater had 
been giving out certain teachings that were objectionable, he was not fit to 
be Your instrument, or to be in Your presence?” Answer. ‘No; where 
can you find us perfect instruments at this stage of evolution? Shall we 
withhold knowledge that would benefit humanity, simply because we have 
no perfect instruments to convey it to the world?’ Question. ‘Then it is 
not true, that they were either of them mistaken or under a glamour?” 
Answer, ‘Decidedly not. I wish you to state this publicly.” 

I can give no better examples than the Founders, to corroborate what 
the Mahatma said, for in spite of our manifold shortcomings and physical 
weaknesses, They did not hesitate to employ us as Their instruments, 
because They saw in us the capacity of becoming loyal true workers. As 
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for myself, you know well what an imperfect instrument I have been, and 
so far as H. P. B. was concerned, you know that a Master once wrote 
through her hand and referred to her “ unfortunate rotten old body.” (See 
Old Diary Leaves, Vol. II.) 

In the principal discourses which I recently gave at the International 
Congress at Paris and the London and Chicago Conventions, I discussed this 
matter freely, for the sense of it oppressed my mind, and I felt that it would 
be most unwise to allow the Society to take such a stand, as seemed to me 
to be an extreme one, concerning ideals that were impossible to realise at 
our present stage of development. In my Paris address I said: 

‘*Some years ago I wrote an article on ‘ Asceticism,’ in which I told 
about the rebuke that was administered to me at Bombay, by a Master, 
when, upon being asked to name the one of all the then members of the 
Society in India whom I thought the brightest spiritually, I named one 
whose devotion to the Society was great, and whose personal conduct was 
irreproachable; but I was told that I should have selected a certain person 
who, although a drunkard, was spiritually advanced within. No sensible 
person would say that one addicted to drunkenness or sexual excesses is 
more likely to be an accurate teacher or wise counsellor than one who leads 
a decent life; quite the contrary, but it means that now and again appears 
a person who, despite moral failings, can serve as a channel for high 
teachings. Yet the very fact of his moral taint would naturally put us on 
our guard, for fear that we might fall into the trap of our own credulity, and 
take the teachings without proper scrutiny.” 

The Mahatma wishes me to state in reference to the disturbances that 
have arisen because we deemed it wise to accept Mr. Leadbeater’s resigna- 
tion from the Society, that it was right to call an Advisory Council to discuss 
the matter; it was right to judge the teachings to which we objected as 
wrong, and it was right to accept his resignation; but it was not right that 
the matter should have been made so public, and that we should have done 
everything possible to prevent it becoming so, for his sake as well as that 
of the Society. 

He said it should be the sacred duty of every Theosophist, if he finds a 
brother guilty of a wrong, to try to prevent that brother from continuing in 
his wrong-doing, and to protect others from being contaminated by that 
wrong so far as it is possible; but it is also his duty as a Theosophist to 
shield his brother from being held up unnecessarily to general public 
condemnation and ridicule. 

I shall now close this article with the first direc g 
Masters Themselves sent through me to the Society as : ae mes 

“Let those who believe in Our existence, and that We are behind the 
Theosophical Movement, also that We shall continue to employ it as an 
agency for the uplifting of mankind, know, that we are sometimes forced to 
employ imperfect instruments (because of the lack of perfect ones) for Our 
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work. Therefore cease from such turmoil and strife, and from causing 
such disturbance in the Unity of Brotherhood, and thus weakening its 
strength, but instead, work together in harmony, to fit yourselves to be 
useful instruments to aid Us, instead of impeding Our work. We who are 
behind the Theosophical Movement, are powerless sometimes to prevent 
the checks and disturbances that must unavoidably arise, because of the 
Karma of individual members; but you can aid us much by refusing to 
take part in such disturbances, and by living true to the highest possible 
ideals of Theosophy. Should any event bring forth seeming injustice, have 
faith in the Law, that never fails to adjust matters. Cease rushing headlong 
into strife, or taking part in dissensions; hold together in brotherly love! 
Since you are part of the Great Universal Self, are you not striving against 
yourselves? Are not your Brother’s sins your own? Peace! Trust in 
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The reference to ‘‘ glamour”’ above is to a statement made by me in a 
private and confidential letter, which should have been held sacred. In 
view of the acceptance by Mr. Leadbeater of the charges made against him— 
though some of them have since proved to be exaggerated—I stated that I 
thought my experiences with him on the higher planes must have been due 
to glamour, for, while still recognising him as a disciple, I thought that the 
things charged would have temporarily shut him out from such work. It is 
true that this view caused me much pain, as it discredited certain thin 
of which I had felt sure, and shook what I had believed to be solid 
ground under my feet. But better this, it seemed to me, than that the Holy 
Ones should be insulted by our imperfections. It is with a sense of deep 
gratitude and relief that I learn that those experiences were not deceptive, 
that they were as true as for years I had believed them to be, and that 
while I was right in condemning the teachings, and also in believing that he 
was and is a disciple, I was wrong in thinking that the errors prevented 
Them from using him as one of Their instruments for good. How gladIl am 
to have been wrong in this, and to have been set right, what words of mine 
may say? 

And truly when one measures the depths of one’s own imperfections, the 
shallowness of one’s views, the narrowness of one’s best wisdom, how can 
one think that another may not be a channel, though in him also imperfec- 
tions mar the nature? ‘Truly severity to one’s own failings and charity to 
those of others, is our safety on the Path narrow as the edge of a razor. 
May this be the flower of wisdom gathered from the plant of pain, and may 
we live in the spirit breathed in the Master’s words. 


ANNIE BESANT. 
With regard to this communication the Executive Committee 
of the British Section has passed the following resolution : 
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That the Executive Committee of the British Section of the Theo- 
sophical Society cannot receive the pronouncements contained in the 
document entitled “A Conversation with the Mahatmas” as a valid 
instruction to the Theosophical Society. 

It requires no apparitions from the invisible to persuade us that 
it is our plain duty to condemn unquestioned wrong-doing and to safe- 
guard the ignorant and innocent; it requires no voice but that of 
conscience to teach us to strive to be in charity with all, even with 
those utterly callous to the misery they have caused; it requires 
nothing but ordinary observation to discover that the instruments 
which have been used in the Theosophical Society for the inculcation 
of many a lofty truth are one and all very imperfect and fallible 
men and women. But it requires more than the pronouncements of 
such apparitions to persuade us that true Masters are utterly 
indifferent to grave moral obliquity in their pupils, and that there 
has been, as he himself claims, unbroken conscious access to the 
presence of true Masters by one who self-confessedly has all the time 
been systematically teaching practices which are universally con- 
demned, and which are now long after their detection condemned by 
these same apparitions. But why condemn them now only and not 
long ago and face to face, and so have saved some of the victims? 
And why, again, if the communion of pupil and teachers be constant, 
do they allow the present condemnation to reach the ears of their 
unfortunate pupil by means so public, while in the same breath they 
condemn publicity ? 

The authority of psychism has for long been on trial in the Theo- 
sophical Society. Were its authority to be now accepted as supreme 
and unquestioned, the Society would commit intellectual and moral 
suicide, and condemn itself publicly to the well-deserved reproach of 
fatuity ; for psychic tyranny spells theosophic slavery. 

Though I would not call into question the personal bona fides of 
our late venerable and stricken President, whose sick bed has been 
tended by two American ladies who are both remarkably psychic, and 
with whom he has on each occasion witnessed these recent phenomena, 
—I, nevertheless, can recognise nothing in these pronouncements that 
is of the slightest authority for myself or that can be helpful to others; 
they are prejudicial to all concerned and involve everybody in quite 
needless turmoil. 


G. R. S. Mgap. 
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COLONEL H. S. OLcott, who has just passed away in his 
loved Indian home, the Headquarters of the Theosophical 
Society, Adyar, Madras, was a man well-known in his native 
land long before, in concert with Mme. H. P. Blavatsky, he 
founded the Theosophical Society. 

H. S. Olcott, who came from an old English Puritan 
family, settled for many generations in the United States, and 
whose grandmother was a descendant from one of the early 
members of the Dutch East Indian Company, was born in 
Orange, New Jersey, in 1832. He was only twenty-three when 
his success in the model farm of Scientific Agriculture near 
Newark, led the Greek Government to offer him the Chair of 
Agriculture in the University of Athens. The young man 
declined the honour, and in the same year he founded, with Mr. 
Vail of New Jersey, ‘‘ The Westchester Farm School,’ near 
Mount Vernon, New York, a school regarded in the States as 
one of the pioneers of the present system of national agricultural 
education. He there interested himself in the cultivation of 
sorghum, just brought to the United States, and produced his 
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first book, Sorgho and Imphee, the Chinese and African Sugar-canes, 
which ran through seven editions and was placed by the State 
of Illinois in its school libraries. This book brought him the 
offer of the Directorship of the Agricultural Bureau at Wash- 
ington, an offer which he declined, as he also declined offers of 
the managership of two immense properties. 

In 1858, Mr. Olcott paid his first visit to Europe, still bent 
on the improvement of agriculture, and his report of what he 
saw was published in Appleton’s American Encyclopedia. Recog- 
nised as an expert, he became the American correspondent of 
the well-known Mark Lane Express (London), Associate Agri- 
cultural Editor of the famous New York Tribune, and published 
two more books on Agriculture. 

This phase of his life concluded with the outbreak of the 
American Civil War, when his passion for liberty drove him to 
enlist in the Northern Army, and he went through the whole of 
the North Carolina Campaign under General Burnside, and was 
invalided to New York, stricken with fever. As soon as he 
recovered, he prepared to start again for the front, but the 
Government, noting his ability and courage, chose him to 
conduct an enquiry into some suspected frauds at the New York 
Mustering and Disbursing Office. Every means was adopted to 
stop his resolute investigation, but neither bribes nor threats 
could check the determined young officer in his conduct of a 
campaign more dangerous than the facing of Southern bullets in 
the field. His physical courage had shone out in the North 
Carolina Expedition; his moral courage shone out yet more 
brightly as he fought for four years through a storm of opposition 
and calumny, till he sent the worst criminal to Sing Sing Prison 
for ten years, and received from the Government a telegram 
declaring that this conviction was ‘‘ as important te Government 
as the winning of a great battle.’ Secretary Stanton declared 
that he had given him unlimited authority because he “ found 
that he ;had made no mistakes that called for correction.” 
Assistant Secretary Fox wrote that he wished to “ bear testi- 
mony to the great zeal and fidelity which have characterised your 
conduct under circumstances very trying to the integrity of an 


officer.” The Assistant Secretary of War wrote: ‘‘ You will have 
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from your fellow-citizens the respect which is due to your 
patriotism and honourable service to the Government during the 
rebellion.” The Judge Advocate-General of the Army wrote: 
‘* I cannot permit the occasion to pass without frankly expressing 
to you my high appreciation of the services which you have 
rendered while holding the difficult and responsible position from 
which you are about to retire. These services were signally 
marked by zeal, ability, and uncompromising faithfulness to 
-duty.” These words signalise the qualities most characteristic 
of H. S. Olcott’s life. 

Mr. Olcott now became Colonel Olcott, and Special Com- 
missioner of the War Department. After two years the 
Secretary of the Navy begged for the loan of his services, to 
crush out the abuses of the Navy yards, and he was made 
Special Commissioner of the Navy Department. With resolute 
and unsparing zeal, he plunged into his work, purified the 
Department, reformed the system of accounts, and at the 
end received the following official testimony: ‘‘I wish to say 
that I have never met with a gentleman entrusted with impor- 
tant duties, of more capacity, rapidity and reliability than have 
been exhibited by you throughout. More than all, I desire to bear 
testimony to your entire uprightness and integrity of character, 
which I am sure have characterised your whole career, and 
which, to my knowledge, have never been assailed. That you 
have thus escaped with no stain upon your reputation, when we 
consider the corruption, audacity and power of the many villains 
in high position whom you have prosecuted and punished, is a 
tribute of which you may well be proud, and which no other 
man occupying a similar position and performing similar 
services in this country has ever achieved.” 

This was the man whom Mme. Blavatsky was sent by her 
Master to the United States to find, chosen by Them to found 
with her the Theosophical Society, and then to spend the 
remainder of his life in organising it all over the world. He 
brought to his task his unsullied record of public services, 
rendered to his country, his keen capacity, his enormous powers 
of work, and an unselfishness which, his colleague declared, she 
had never seen equalled outside the Ashrama of the Masters. 


zu 
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He was found by Mme. Blavatsky at the Eddy’s Farm, 
whither he had been sent by the New York Sun and the New 
York Graphic, to report on the extraordinary spiritualistic mani- 
festations which were there taking place. So valuable were his 
articles that no less than seven different publishers contended for 
the right to publish them in book form. So keen was the 
interest aroused that the papers sold at a dollar a copy, and he 
was said to divide public atténtion with the second election of 
General Grant to the Presidency. The two brave hearts recog- 
nised each other, and the two clasped hands in a life-long union, 
terminated on earth when H. P. Blavatsky left it in 1891, but 
not terminated, so they both believed, by the trivial incident of 
death, but to be carried on upon the other side, and when 
returned again to birth in this world. 

Colonel Olcott, who had resigned from the War Department, 
and had been admitted to the Bar, was earning a large income 
as Counsel in Customs and Revenue cases when the call came. 
He abandoned his practice, and in the following year founded 
the Theosophical Society, of which he was appointed by the 
Masters President for life, and of which he delivered the in- 
augural address on November 17th, 1875, in New York. He 
studied with Mme. Blavatsky, and largely Englished for her 
her great work Isis Unveiled, one of the classics of the 
Society. 

In 1878, the colleagues left for India, and for a time fixed 
their residence in Bombay. There Colonel Olcott inspired the 
first exhibition of Indian products, urging on Indians the use of 
their own goods in preference to those of foreign manufacture ; 
at the first convention of the Theosophical Society in India 
Swadeshism was first proclaimed, as at a later Convention the 
Congress was begotten. A vigorous propaganda was carried on 
all over India, much hindered by Government hostility, but 
welcomed by the masses of Hindus and Parsis. In 1880 began 
the great Buddhist revival in Ceylon, which has now three 
colleges and 205 schools, 177 of which received Government 
grants this year; 25,856 children were in attendance in these 
schools on June 30th, 1906. This work is due to the whole- 
hearted energy and devotion of Colonel Olcott, himself a 
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professed Buddhist. Another great service to Buddhism was 
rendered by his visit to Japan in 1889, during which he addressed 
25,000 persons, and succeeded in drawing up fourteen funda- 
mental propositions, which form the basis of union between the 
long divided Northern and Southern Churches of Buddhism. 

In 1882 the Founders bought with their own money the 
beautiful estate of Adyar, near Madras, which they established 
as the Headquarters of the Theosophical Society. The work 
done from 1875-1906 may be best judged by the fact that up to 
the year 1906, the President had issued 893 charters to branches 
all over the world, the majority grouped in eleven Territorial 
Sections, and the rest scattered over countries in which the 
branches are not yet sufficiently numerous to form a Section. 
The most northerly branch is in the Arctic Circle, and the 
southernmost in Dunedin, N.Z. 

Many difficulties have confronted this lion-hearted man 
during these thirty-one years. He stood unflinchingly through 
the discreditable attack on Mme. Blavatsky by the Society for 
Psychical Research, and has lived to see Dr. Hodgson accept 
more marvels than he then denounced. He steered the Society 
through the crisis which rent from it fora time nearly the whole 
American Section, to see that Section welcome him tohis native 
land with pride and exultation. He saw his colleague pass away 
from his side, and bore the burden alone, steadfastly and bravely, 
for another sixteen years, knitting hands with Annie Besant, her 
favourite pupil, as loyally and firmly as with herself. Through 
good report and evil report he has worked unwaveringly, until 
his Master’s voice has called him home. At that same order, he 
appointed his colleague, Annie Besant, as his successor, to bear 
the burden H. P. Blavatsky and he had borne. He endured his 
last prolonged sufferings bravely and patiently, facing death as 
steadfastly as he had faced life, and cheered in the last weeks of 
his illness by the visits of the great Indian Sages to whom he had 
given the strength of his manhood, the devotion of his life. He 
has passed away from earth and left behind him a splendid monu- 
ment of noble work, and on the other side he still will work till 
the time comes for his return. 

India has had no more faithful helper in the revival of her 
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religions than this noble American, and she may well send her 
blessing to the man who loved and served her." 


ANNIE BESANT. 


Henry STEEL OLcoTT was aman of large heart, transparent 
honesty, wide tolerance and sympathy, of sunny disposition, 
even temper, and optimistic temperament; he was free from 
malice and of a forgiving disposition ; practical and possessed of 
a shrewd common sense generally; unselfish, devoted and self- 
sacrificing ; persistent and determined, though ever ready to 
acknowledge an error and set it right. He was neither a scholar 
nor a mystic, and made no pretence of being either. Indeed he 
boasted that his ‘‘ theosophical education ” was chiefly picked up 
in editing Isis Unveiled, and that he had since read little even of 
the literature produced by the members of the Society over 
which he presided. He was a journalist rather than a writer, a 
speech-maker rather than an orator. 

He believed that he was better suited to keep to what he 
considered the more practical side of the administration of the 
Theosophical Movement, and never understood that his affec- 
tionate nature and familiarity were not always held sufficient in 
a Society that looked to the President for a constantly dignified 
presentation of great truths and wise advice in personal diffi- 
culties of a spiritual nature. Olcott, with his good-humoured 
laughter and jests, kindly sympathy and shrewdness, was 
frequently a good tonic to wild enthusiasm and unbalanced 
speculation, but his boisterous spirits were not infrequently out 
of place and his answers showed that he had not appreciated 
the nature of the difficulties and the need of a more delicate 
treatment. 

It is, however, almost certain that no man of a more delicate 
mould could have stood what H. S. Olcott has had to stand; it 
required a rough diamond and the sturdiness of a blunt pioneer 
to stand up against the countless difficulties and obstacles, the 
obloquy, calumny, malice and derision which he has faced so 
bravely all these years. No other man could have braved it out 


1 This article has appeared in a number of the Indian papers, includin The 
Pioneer, The Indian Daily Telegraph and The Hindu, from which a ts received Mitings. 
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with H. P. B. within and the hostile host without; his has been 
the faith that has moved mountains. 

Take, for instance, his connection with Buddhism ; he was 
no scholar of Buddhism, no first-hand knower of its literature, 
and yet his common-sense Catechism has been translated into 
twenty-three languages, and is used by all the Buddhist children 
in upwards of 205 schools in Ceylon—schools founded chiefly by 
his endeavours. Ceylon has reason to bless the memory of H. S. 
Olcott. He unaided drew up fourteen propositions as a basis of 
agreement between the Buddhists of Ceylon, Burmah, Siam, and 
Japan, and obtained their acceptance by the chief priestly 
authorities of these countries. 

He has accomplished this in Buddha-lands, while in India 
he has started a great movement for the education of the Pariahs 
—a splendid idea; and these schools, like the Buddhist schools, 
are developing by their own inherent vitality. 

Again, take the Adyar Library, so dear to his heart; it is 
now probably the richest MS. library in India. H. S. Olcott 
could not read a single one of these MSS., but he has got them 
together for others, housed them handsomely, and procured the 
beginnings of an endowment for future useful work. 

As to the Society, that, whatever his other activities, was 
always his first interest,—he lived to see it spread into forty- 
five countries and number some 511 active branches, with a 
membership of from 10,000 to 12,000. 

The chief characteristic of Olcott was his transparent 
honesty; no one who reads his Old Diary Leaves can judge 
otherwise. A man of strong physical health, he was at one 
time a powerful magnetic healer; he was also always a keen 
investigator of psychic phenomena, of which he had witnessed 
many of a remarkable character, but he was not personally 
psychic ; indeed, he was by temperament a phenomenalist rather 
than a mystic. 

But his chief service to the Society is that he realised fully 
its international character and the importance of safeguarding 
the freedom of its platform ; cosmopolitan and tolerant himself, 
he endeavoured manfully, as long as he had strength, to keep it 
free from dogmatism and sectarianism. 
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Henry Steel Olcott has deserved well of us, and his memory 
will ever be kept green in our hearts. Let any who think little 
of this brave old man do as much as he has done, and we who 
love his memory will think well of them though they think little 
of him, but not otherwise.! 


G. R.S.) MEAD, 


THE ANTI-CHRIST IN “ERADITION AND 
BBO 


I.—Traces oF THE ANTI-CHRIST SAGA 


Quit scit whi scientia habenti est proximus 


In the midst of Jewish Apocalyptic literature, ranging from 
200 B.c. to about I00 A.D., we come upon the remarkable and 
persistent tradition of two Messiahs, who take part in a great 
world-drama, accompanied by two witnesses who are always 
called by the names of Enoch and Elias. 

The Mandzan scriptures give usa strange echo of this same 
tradition, and further a very old Christian sect, the Ebionites, 
have this double thread worked out in an elaborate scheme of 
cosmical redemption, the details of which we shall have to refer 
to later on. 

To begin with the ancient Jewish basis of the traditions—in 
this the Anti-Christ appears as a man controlled by the Devil ; 
occasionally he is identified with Satan, or as Irenzeus described 
him: “Summing up within himself the apostasy of the Devil” 
(Adv. Her., v. 25. 1). 

And yet again the Jewish legends give us something super- 
human, something spectral,—demoniacal ; the revolt of an aerial 
spirit called Belial or Beliar, “ the man of sin,” the Anti-Christ of 
Stbaul, 


1 The above appeared in The Vahan of last month. I had intended to write at 
greater length for the REvIEw, but my colleague’s article covers the ground I have 
omitted with greater detail than would have been accessible to me.—G. R. S. M. 
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The Jewish Sibyl, quoted by Lactantius, says: 

‘““From among the ancients of Samaria (S«Bacryvav) shall 
Beliar [Anti-Christ] ‘come and he shall raise up great mountains, 
and cause the ocean and the great fiery sun and the glimmering 
moon to stand still, and the dead he shall cause to arise and do 
many wonders among men. 

“Nevertheless in him shall not be perfection, but only 
delusion, and he shall lead many astray, the faithful and the 
elect among Hebrews, as wellas the lawless people who have not 
heard the voice of God ” (The Sibylline Oracles, iii.63 1). 

The Anti-Christ legend was originally adopted, according to 
Bousset, by the Christians from the Jews. With the Jews, he 
says, “‘ the idea of a demoniac power hostile to God became the 
expectation of a false Messiah.’ 

‘For Paul also the Anti-Christ is this false Messiah, who 
works by the power of Satan with signs and wonders, and who, 
above all, is sent by God to the Jews because they refuse belief 
in the true Messiah.” 

Bousset goes on to quote John, v. 43: ““I am come in My 
Father’s name, and ye receive Me not: if another shall come in 
his own name, him ye willreceive.”” The“ other” is the Anti- 
Christ, according to nearly all the Patristic commentaries. 

Starting from this legendary Jewish background, we find a 
ramifying oral tradition in the very early Church, in the Clemen- 
tine books, in fragments of Syriac Apocalyptic works, in 
Armenian and Ethiopian, Greek, Latin, and Arabic. 

What are we to make of these numerous traditions, so com- 
plex and so confused? Was there at the back of the great 
World-Drama an Anti-Christ, and if so, what is an Anti- 
Christ ? 

In Mrs. Besant’s A vatdras, she says (p. 56): ‘‘ By the Will 
of the one Supreme, there is one, incarnated in form, who gathers 
up together the forces that make for retardation, in order that, 
thus gathered together, they may be destroyed by the opposing 


1 From the German of E. Kautzsch, Die A pokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten 
Testaments, ii. 186 (Tuibingen ; 1900). 

2 The Anti-Christ Legend—A Chapter in Christian and Jewish Folklore. From the 
German of W. Bousset (London; 1896), p. 1606. 
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force of good, and thus the balance may be re-established, and 
evolution go on along its appointed road.” 

With this we may compare IJ. Thessalontans, 11. 8: “And 
then that Wicked one shall be revealed, whom the Lord Jesus shall 
kill with the spirit of his mouth, and shall destroy with the 
brightness of his coming.” 

‘‘The presence,’ says Mrs. Besant, “ of the Avatara of the 
forces that threaten evolution, calls forth the presence of the 
Avatara that leads to the progress of humanity.” 

One might quote here practically the whole of Mrs. Besant’s 
small book on Avataras. It is probably the most occult contribu- 
tion to christology that has ever appeared in the West. It is 
true she does not mention Jesus of Nazareth in connection with 
Avataras of Evil, but she speaks of ‘‘ all” the great Avataras or 
Incarnations. Jesus was “ one of these great beings,” therefore 
He did not, He could not, according to a great law, come alone. 
One there was who came with Him—a Black Messiah, whose 
brow, like Milton’s angel, 

Deep scars of thunder had entrenched, 
And care sat on his faded cheek. 

Who was he, this Angel of the Dark Face? Can we find 
any trace ofhim in history? Can we say how close he was to the 
person of the gentle, the noble, and the perfect Jesus whom we 
all revere? 

That perfect Jesus came tous as one of the Mysteries of the 
Light, and into that Light we cannot look without seeing first a 
great darkness. 

This is the language of mysticism, and perhaps it is to many 
meaningless ; but there are no other words to express these, to 
me, necessary and axiomatic truths. . 

““The Lord was seen by the elect in that Form which 
appeared on the Mount, but by the reprobate in that which was 
suspended on the Cross.’ 

In other words, the carnally minded see only the dead 
physical body of a man who came to a disgraceful end for trying 
to assert himself as a king and leader of the people. 


1 This remarkable passage occurs in a highly mystical Dialogue between 
Disciple and a Master, called the Elucidarium, by Honorius of rent 1130 ar 
(Mig ne, Patrolog., clxxii.). : 
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The author of these lines gives us the tradition of Anti- 
Christ as the deceiver, as one who works wonders only for vain- 
glory, and working backwards through history we find it again 
in a curious old play of 954, by the monk Adso (Migne, ei. 
1289), who gives us a Sibylline treatise on his own authority. 
This Sibyl takes us back to S. Ephrem (373 A.D.), who wrote a 
Greek discourse on the Anti-Christ (Assemani, ili. 134). 

These works connect the whole of the Anti-Christ saga with 
the Simon Magus legends, for Adso says: ‘‘By his [Anti- 
Christ’s} magic art and deception he will deceive men as Simon 
Magus deceived the man who, thinking to kill him, killed a ram 
instead.” 

Also Arnobius (ii. 12) narrates that Simon fell by his own 
weight when flying to heaven and perished; and inthe Scivias of 
S. Hildegard (Migne, cxcvi.) she relates that Anti-Christ “ shall 
say unto the believers in him that he intendeth to go aloft; and 
lo! asif stricken by a thunderbolt, suddenly coming he strikes 
his head with such force that he is both cast down from that 
mountain and delivereth his soul unto death.” 

Then, again, Simon, in The Martyrdom of SS. Peter and 
Paul (Chap. xiv.), “began suddenly to change his forms, so 
as instantly to become a child, and, after a little, an old man, 
and againa youth, . . . andhe raged, having the devil as an 
helper.” And also, in Chap. xxii.: ‘ In this Simon are two beings, 
of man and the devil.” 

So of the Anti-Christ it is said, in The Apocalypse of Ezra: 
‘¢ And he becomes a child and an old man, and no one believeth 
in him that he is my beloved son.” 

And in Philip’s Dioptera (Migne, cxxvii.): ‘‘But also alto- 
gether like Proteus, by changes of forms and colours [he makes 
himself] one fromanother, . . . flying on high like anangel, 
nay, like a demon, and fashioning portents and wonders unto 
deception.” 

Now, it is curious that in conjunction with the mysterious 
figure of Anti-Christ we find always the equally mysterious 
figures of two witnesses whose names are invariably Enoch and 
Elias. 

In the ancient Ebionite scheme of Syzygies given in the 
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Clementine Books, we notice that John the Baptist’s mystical 
name is Elias. 


Man 
— YT 
The Little The Great 
Ishmael Isaac 
Esau Jacob 
Aaron Moses 
John (Elias) Jesus 
Anti-Christ Christ 
—_—_— STS" 
GoD 


(Completion, Rest)! 


Now the Mandzan tradition gives us the mystical name of 
Jesus as Enoch—Enoch the Nazarene. These two are followed 
or overshadowed by the next syzygy in the ascending order; the 
overshadowing zon of Jesus being the Christ, and that of Elias 
or John being the Anti-Christ. 

As far as we can gather from the Clementine Books, they 
show that the Head of the School who succeeded John was 
Simon Magus, the great wonder-worker, whose mysterious person- 
ality thus steps in to fillon the physical plane the vacant place of 
the Baptist. 

This Ebionite scheme shows us, therefore, Jesus the 
Prophet preceding the appearance of Christ, as John or Elias 
preceded the great Magus or Anti-Christ.2 

At this point the reader may feel inclined to remark: What 
are we to make of all these heterogeneous quotations; what are 
we supposed to conclude? 

I do not know, and I should like my readers to feel equally 
certain of their own ignorance on the question before us. We 
must begin to realise that the actual facts of the life of Jesus 
Christ are as hidden pages for us; that there is a great volume 


1 From Gerhard Uhlhorn’s Die H. 
(Gottingen ; 1854), p. 224. 


® BiBLioGRapHy.—Bousset (W.), Die Jiidische Apokalyptik (Berlin ; 1903); The 
Anti-Christ Legend (London; 1896). Kautzsch (E.), Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen 
des Alten Test. (Tubingen; 1900). Uhlhorn (G.), Die Homilien und Recognitionen des 
Clemens R, (Géttingen ; 1854). Froning (R.), Das Drama des Mittelalters (1891) 
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unwritten about Him; and that the first step for us to take 
towards getting it written is to admit that we want it. 


I].—Tue Tueory or an Anti-CHRIST 


XS aN 2 o , ” 5) \ , , 
TO be OvxX AULA TAVTES LOATLV OU yop TAVTWV TAVTA. 


Sibyl. Or., x. 290. 


Among the Rulers of this world there must always appear 
to be a Demoniac Author of deliberate intellectual evil, cruelty 
and pain, Something or Someone who wills that pain should be 
inevitable. This Power, this aspect of God, cannot be thought 
of as kind or benevolent in our human sense of the words. 

People compare the Almighty to a surgeon who is cruel only 
to be kind, but they forget that there is no surgeon worthy of his 
profession who would not abolish the necessity of all pain at 
once if he could; whereas God, who could do so, does not. 

People come by hundreds to this point, and here they stop. 
The next step is to my mind pure Gnosticism. Will it become a 
general or a popular one even in this our day? I do not know. 
As I have seen it, it is this. 

From our suffering human point of view there is a Demoniac 
side to the Power within the Universe. This is a logical 
necessity; it is as inseparable from the Angelic side as the inner 
side of a curve is inseparable from the outer side. But as these 
two sides are in and of one and the same Being, the Pain is 
suffered by the same Central Heart that caused it. A Heart that 
can feel Pain and yet wiils the perpetuity of Pain—to this Heart 
there is no pain in our human sense of the word. 

To this Central Chord Pain alone as Pain is impossible, 
because the other side of Pain is Joy. We are here in deep 
waters; but if a man truly and fearlessly grasps the Pain of this 
Heart, the suffering side which is so close to us in our earthly 
life, he will find that he has God’s own eternal Joy in his hand as 
well, and a third something which has been named the Peace of 
God that passes man’s understanding, yet though it passes man’s 
understanding it is the home of man’s spiritual soul. 

But if this is so then Pain is eternal, you may say, and 
visions of perpetual purgatories will rise before your mind. 
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What of it? Pain will not be perpetual for us until its 
counterpart is. 

Let us wait till we have had a glimpse of eternal Joy, of that 
Joy which no man taketh from us, and remember that until we 
have had that, perpetual Pain is not for us; and when we have 
had it, Pain is no longer pain. 

“To the Greeks foolishness!” 

As to the ethical bearing of this problem, we should remember 
that although all Gnostic systems make one inscrutable Power 
the Author alike of Evil and of Good, yet Gnosticism teaches 
moral evolution for the human race as distinctly as any orthodox 
Christian sect. 

Good and evil are no uncertain words, but by taking upa 
few phrases on these deep truths the unreading public is con- 
stantly saying : ‘‘ How shocking! Gnosticism is really a cloak 
for anything you please!” People imagine the Divine ideal is 
destroyed. God is both good and bad. He is as one playing a 
game of chess against Himself. He is as often black as white. 
Then why not I also ? 

Ever since human reason framed a Gnostic system this pit- 
fall has been open, and it has been by no means only the fools 
who have fallen in. 

The answer, if we must put it shortly, must needs be crude. 
It is this: “‘ Because you are not God.” But, you may urge, 
we shall find God en the one side of the board just as surely 
as on the other, therefore why may we not range ourselves on the 
side of the black ? 

Because we are as so many small players journeying across 
the Cosmic Playground of the Gods, and for ws to side with the 
black means defeat ; it will mean extermination for us. By a 
great cyclic law of human evolution, we must face in one definite 
direction—to live. And I believe personally that a great Power, 
stronger than ourselves, is continually pushing us in that direc- 
tion, however much we may talk of our free-will and saunter 
along with our thumbs in the armholes of our waistcoats—so to 
speak. This Power is the great “pass-along-please”’ of evolu- 
tionary Law, moving all things towards the perfect completion 
of the Great Game. As Mrs. Besant says: “ The will of Ishvara 
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for you is evolution; these forces [of evil] are made to help your 
evolution—but only if you strive against them” (the italics are 
hers). 

To return tothe larger question; if it is true that God is not 
moral or kind, as a good man is moral and kind, it is also true 
that He is not evil or cruel asa human sinner is evil and cruel. 

Sin, in its most hateful aspect, with its pitiable meanness, its 
intolerable cowardice and pettiness, is impossible to predicate of 
the Ruler of both the Darkness and the Light. 

It is said popularly that Gnostics teach that ‘ God’s 
morality is lower than ours.” Nothing of the kind. God is 
neither moral nor immoral, since He is perfect. Morality is the 
striving of a growing creature to conform to the laws of its 
growth. 

If it is true that God authorises evil, if He is inthe sinner as 
well as in the saint, if He isin the gambling of the cheat, it is 
also true that He authorises a very definite penalty for the 
gambler. God has very definite convictions as to what is right 
and wrong for you andme. You cannot be at one and the same 
moment the cheater and the cheated, the winner and the loser. 

The utter meanness of your winning on the losses of a fellow- 
«creature makes gambling a sin—your sin. 

The Power behind the world that wins with your winning is 
also losing with the loser, and until you can do that, your sin will 
retain the pettiness and selfishness which is the essence of sin. 

The theory of an Anti-Christ seems to present to us a great 
Power, a Super-Man, who, though having the power to gain with 
all the world’s gaining, identifies himself with the abjectest 
failures, and takes upon himself the whole world’s tears. 

Not in soft speech was told the earthly story, 
Love of all loves that showed thee for an hour 


Shame was thy kingdom and reproach thy glory, 
Death thine eternity and the Cross thy power, 


An old tradition says of Jesus Christ: ‘‘ No man ever saw 
him laugh, many have seen him weep.” Was there then One 
incarnating the whole morbid side of nature—nature human and 
divine—a Man of Sorrow ? 

And may it be that all humanity is also in a sense the 


A 
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Sorrowing Son of God; that Humanity, with its ceaseless pain, 
is destined to be the greatest of God’s helpers; that we each 
and all of us come into and under the shadow of the physical 
world to learn to bear God’s suffering for His sin ? 

For the Rakshasa comes not as God coming down with in- 
finite condescension to bear the sins of man, but as the first- 
fruits of the human race, offering himself to bear the sins of God. 
He offers himself to God for God’s sake, to suffer for God’s sin, 
knowing that without humanity suffering, God Himself can 
expiate no evil; that man is, and always will be, involved in the 
great Balances of debit and credit, which are being for ever 
swung in Eternity. 

Thus man in the person of the Avatara of Evil, the Anti- 
Christ, offers himself to take a share in the burden of the dark 
side of the Divine Nature. 

This theory appears strange to the Western world, and toa 
certain class of mind it will probably be painful, perhaps pro- 
fane, to another unnecessarily subtle and abstruse. Even to 
attempt to outline it in a few pages may perhaps be presumption; 
there may not be in the above lines even a faint echo of a great 
Truth which still evades and perhaps always will evade the 
swiftest pen. But however imperfectly it has been put before 
the reader, we have sufficient indication that it had been definitely 
formulated and worked out intellectually by at least one very 
ancient Christian sect, and we see how very numerous are the 
broken echoes in many tongues and in many centuries. 

These ancient traditions, these persistent echoes, haunt one 
as with a sense of some forgotten Truth, suggesting that there is 
here a line of thought that may lead to a nearer appreciation 
of the true and ancient Gnosis of the Incarnation. 


A. L. B. HarpcastT Le. 


‘MEN shall walk without moving, they shall speak with those who are 
absent, they shall hear those who do not speak. 


A Prophecy of L. pa Vinct. 
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THE MORAL BASIS OF THE THEOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY 


OwIncG to the prominent position of Mrs. Besant in the Theo- 
sophical Society, and her world-wide reputation as a propagandist 
and a great orator, both in speaking and writing, it has been 
generally taken for granted by a large number of the members of 
the Society, and entirely by the outside public, that the views 
held by her, and her exposition of the various tenets of the 
Theosophical Society, were more or less binding on all members; 
her utterances have been considered authoritative. 

This was almost inevitable when indiscriminate propaganda 
became a prominent feature of the Theosophical Society ; and as 
long as it did less harm than good, those members who did not 
agree with the views and opinions expressed could honourably 
remain silent.” Now, however, that Mrs. Besant has written an 
article, giving her personal view on a grave and delicate question 
ef morals, which, by its title, involves the whole Society, it 
becomes imperative for those members who do not agree with 
it to speak ; silence would be culpable. It is for this reason only 
that I venture to add my protest to others which will be written 
by far abler pens than mine. 

It is obvious that a nucleus of Universal Brotherhood 
cannot be “all! inclusive,” and doubtless there are many other 
nuclei within that universal Brotherhood, some with similar, and 
others with totally opposed, aims to the avowed objects of the 
Theosophical Society. 

Brotherhood is simply a term that connotes essential unity, 
and must contain both evil and good; but when “a nucleus” of 
that Brotherhood is formed, it follows that the units of which it 
is composed have some definite objects to promote, making a 
common bond between them, different from, and _ therefore 


separating them from, other nuclei. These objects may be 
C 2 
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avowedly good or avowedly evil; either are within the bounds of 
Universal Brotherhood. 

The Theosophical Society has always claimed as its pro- 
moters the Brothers of the White Lodge rather than the Brothers 
of the Shadow, though both must be included in ‘ Universal 
Brotherhood.” Surely then some specific aspirations and quali- 
fications should characterise the members of the Society. Mrs. 
Besant, however, says, and here I join issue with her, that ‘‘ the 
only fitness and propriety necessary to membership is a recog- 
nition of the truth of Brotherhood.” This isa vague statement 
which would apply equally to a member of any nucleus of the 
Universal Brotherhood, with either evil or good for its object. 
Mrs. Besant here takes for granted that anyone entering the 
Theosophical Society will do so in order to work for unity rather 
than disintegration, that he will become a vehicle for the forces 
which construct, rather than for those which destroy. Were 
this assumption correct it would be worthy of consideration, but 
it isnot. The present difficulty has not arisen from “ the presence 
in the Society of a man who falls below the accepted standard of 
morality ’’; every religion, every church, every society, contains 
many such members, but they are not thereby injured; these are 
the members who especially need help and friends. But religions, 
churches, societies stand or fall by the examples of their prominent 
members, who are exponents and teachers ; and one and all have 
at times excommunicated or expelled such members, who, instead 
of being “‘ noble examples,’”’ have been the reverse, who, instead 
of raising “ the level of morality,” have lowered it by teaching 
and action; and that is the question with which the Society is 
now concerned. 

Mrs. Besant finds it “difficult to draw the line between 
wrong-doing which is permissible and wrong-doing which is not 
permissible in the Society” ; but surely, taken on the broad basis 
of the good of the nucleus of Brotherhood as a whole, and the 
laws of the country in which the “ wrong-doing ” takes place, it 
should not be difficult to deal with specific cases on their merits. 

It is by no means an uncommon occurrence for coats, 
umbrellas, and even books from the Reference Library of the 
British Section to be stolen. In my opinion the “nucleus”? would 
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be better without such units if they could be discovered. But 
am I to be reproved and told that, “(having the root of the 
matter in them, in desire and effort to help,” they ‘‘ may remain 
fitand proper” persons to be members? I cannot agree; on 
the contrary I hold that such units are disintegrating forces, and 
that the evil is tenfold greater when moral obliquity is the offence. 
While it is true that the Society has no “‘ moral code binding on 
its members,” it is equally true that its members are not expected 
to abandon the codes of morals and ethics of the religions to 
which they respectively belong, or to defy the laws of the 
countries in which they live. The analogies of polyandry and 
polygamy are irrelevant; Mrs. Besant knows that in English 
law bigamy is a criminal offence and no arguments would save 
one guilty of it from the penalty. But the Theosophical Society 
does not, any more than the British Government, interfere with 
the social customs belonging to other countries and races. 
Finally, Mrs. Besant admits that ‘‘ the purer the nucleus the 
more will spiritual life pour through it,’”’ but does not believe that 
expulsion of those who teach and practise evil will make it purer, 
Why not? In fact Mrs. Besant has so little hope of a nucleus 
being pure that she thinks any attempt to achieve purity would 
result in the end of the nucleus. If she is right, then I agree 
that we had better end the nucleus, 7.e., the Theosophical Society. 
But this is a pessimistic view I do not share; I believe that as 
doctors cure disease in the physical body by eliminating the 
microbes that destroy, and by replacing them with others that 
build up, so do I believe that in a spiritual body, the Society, an 
analogous work can be done. Would Mrs. Besant ‘argue that it 
is useless to disinfect a room after an infectious disease, because 
the disease or a similar one might recur? I agree “that we 
best do our share of purifying the nucleus by purifying ourselves, 
and not by expelling our brothers.’’ But what about a brother 
who not only does not purify himself, but makes it his business 
to corrupt others? There is one sentence that is misleading. 
Mrs. Besant says, ‘‘ the Theosophical Society does not consist of 
children but of grown men and women,” but that is hardly 
correct, seeing that for some years a kind of Theosophical Sunday 
School, the Lotus Circle, has gathered together a large number 
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of children, who have been taken into most intimate connection 
with the Society, and who therefore “should be guarded until 
strong enough to guard themselves.”” The imperative necessity 
for such guardianship has only recently been before the Society. 

In conclusion, let me emphasise the fact that no member, 
private or official, has power to alter the basis of the Theosophical 
' Society : “‘ There is no Religion higher than Truth.” The article 
under discussion is of importance as an expression of the writer’s 
opinions. Nobody who disagrees would wish to expel the holder 
of those opinions, but they are not the law of the Society, nor 
are they binding on any individual member in it. How far such 
views might be imposed on the Society in the event of Mrs. 
Besant being elected President is a further question which 
members would do well to think over. 

L. M. MEap. 


ELE. NEW BASIS (OF THR LE ROSOi Ti Gage 
SOCIETY 


OnE of the last acts of our late lamented President was, accord- 
ing to the right reserved to him in the Constitution of the 
Society, to nominate Mrs. Besant as his successor in the Presi- 
dent’s chair; subject, of course, to confirmation by the vote of 
the Society, a vote which will shortly be taken. We all of us, 
each in his degree, know and reverence the Great Soul which 
casts upon earth the Shadow which bears this beloved name; 
the noble work it has done for mankind by means of this frail 
envelope of clay is familiar to us all. Under ordinary circum- 
stances we should need no “ vision of Angels’? to recommend us 
to give her a cordial and united welcome as our new head. 
This much, I think, ‘‘ goes without saying ’’; but by the article 
under the title ‘‘ The Basis of the Theosophical Society,” in the 
last number of the Review, she herself has introduced very 
serious complications into what seemed at first sight so simple 
a matter. Published as the article has been, in the leading 
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Magazines of our Society, it takes perforce the character of 
an Election Address, expressing what our American friends 
would call her “ platform ’’—the modifications which she 
would desire to introduce, if elected, in the principles and 
practice of the Society. Whatever our personal opinions of 
these may be, it cannot be doubted that their application would 
be attended with very far-reaching effects on the working,—nay, 
the very existence of the Society ; and no one can be astonished 
if her candidature under this new flag causes (to use her own 
words) ‘‘ much discussion and many searchings of heart,” instead 
of the delighted acquiescence with which we might otherwise 
have received it. 

We might have wished that Mrs. Besant had chosen another 
opportunity to bring forward her views, and that the vote might 
have passed in peace, but this apparently could not be. How- 
ever, thanks to her candour, the issue on which the voting will 
have to turn is clear, and our answer can only be a simple yes or 
no. Whoever gives his [vote for Mrs. Besant thereby commits 
himself and the Society to a position which (lest I should uncon- 
sciously misrepresent her) I will put in her own words. It is this 
—that “‘the desire to help in bringing about the general realisa- 
tion of Universal Brotherhood, evidenced by work which does 
help others towards this realisation, is the only fitness and pro- 
priety that our Society can rightly demand. . . that aman 
may do most evil things, things that deserve and that meet with 
sternest moral condemnation, and yet, having the root of the 
matter in him, in desire and effort to help, may remain a ‘ fit 
and proper ’ person to be a member of the Theosophical Society.” 
And that this principle may be understood in its full extent, there 
is added an express reprobation of ‘“‘some members” who “ would 
not allow a fellow member to hold opinions leading to murder, 
theft, adultery, any sexual irregularity or other evil ways”; all 
summed up in the sentence: ‘“‘I do not consider that the 
Theosophical Society has amy moral code binding on its 
members.” 

This is a startling expression, and evidently meant to startle. 
It is a touch of the ‘‘ Annie Besant”’ of old days; the irrepres- 
sible, irresponsible fighter, whose Keltic joy in the fray is only 
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increased by a chance of a fresh tilt against her old enemy, Mrs. 
Grundy. In its way it is most admirable, but whether it marks 
her as one sober and steady enough for the very responsible 
position of President of the Society is a question which must 
give us pause. She adds a significant phrase to which I shall 
have to return further on: “I confess that the acceptance of 
this view would occasionally keep amongst us members who 
would discredit the Society in the eyes of the ordinary man of 
the world, either by falling below the accepted morality of the 
time and place or by rising so much above it as to be unintelligible, 
and therefore hated and suspected by the masses of average 
people.”’ 

I think Mrs. Besant has not realised that the “ discredit of 
the Society in the eyes of the world” would fall upon it long 
before the case of any individual member arose—it would fall 
upon it in full weight as soon as ever it publicly declared its accep- 
tance of the doctrine she has announced. Questions like these 
—how far anyone “‘ holding opinions leading to murder, etc.,’’ is 
likely to be able to help others to the idea of Universal Brother- 
hood; what time it will take, counted in years or in centuries, 
to make it ‘generally understood that the Society seeks to raise 
the level of morality” ai all, after a public announcement that 
it had no moral code for its members; and what will come of it 
and of us in the meantime ;—do not seem to have entered into. 
Mrs. Besant’s mind; but they are questions which must be 
seriously considered by the members before voting. 

Her suggested analogy from the Society’s profound indifference 
to theological opinions turns, when examined, against her. Wedo 
not hold that a man’s view of God and the world are of no con- 
sequence to /umself ; his whole happiness and usefulness, perhaps 
for many lives to come, depend on them. The intervention of 
the Powers which gave rise to our Society was for the purpose of 
enlightening the world on these very points. But the Society 
accepts all, whatever their creed, precisely as a solemn public 
declaration of our conviction that their morality does not depend 
on their creed, and that their morality is all we care about. A 


great Catholic theologian once said to me: “ After all, a religion 


is only a system of morals.” Our Theosophy is no more—and 
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no less. What meaning can be attached to the words Universal. 
Brotherhood, if they do not connote, in the widest sense, a 
system of morals ? 

In the well-known Words on Daily Life, the ‘“ Master of 
Wisdom ” tells us that ‘‘ the problems of true Theosophy and its 
great mission are, first, the working out of clear, unequivocal 
conceptions of ethic ideas and duties, such as shall best and most 
fully satisfy the right and altruistic feelings in men; and, second, 
the adapting these for daily life.” This surely means, if it 
means anything, that the Society exists for the sake of framing a 
moral code, not for its members only, but for all the world; and 
this, one which shall satisfy the demands of human feeling. 
That there might arise in the Society itself teachers whose con- 
ceptions of ethic ideas and duties, instead of commending them- 
selves to the world around, should make them (and this with good 
reason) ‘‘ hated and suspected’’ by it, was a contingency the 
writer had not contemplated. 

It is on this very line that the world treats us at the present 
time. It tolerates us, though thinking our teaching pure nonsense, 
because nothing has as yet raised a suspicion of anything worse 
than nonsense init. But once let the world come to doubt of our 
morality, as that world understands morality, and our Society, at 
least in Europe and America, is swept away in a moment. 
Society is not so proud of itself as to deny the possibility of a 
higher morality than its own; but this higher morality must at 
least include the lower. For our work’s sake, if for no better 
reason, we must not claim to dispense ourselves from the 
“morality of the place and time,” for it is in this place and time 
we have to work. A good illustration of failure through neglect 
of this obvious rule is given by the present position of the 
missionaries in China. Here their ‘superior morality " has 
allowed them little acts of familiarity between the sexes which to 
them, and to us, are perfectly harmless, but which the people 
amongst whom they live regard as indicative of the most 
abandoned licentiousness; and, naturally, their labours are in 
vain. 

This consideration disposes of some other difficulties which 
Mrs. Besant raises; a Mussulman with four wives, a Tibetan 
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woman with four husbands, are both “ moral’’ in their time and 
place. I make her a present of the rejoinder that an Indian 
Thug or a Dyak head-hunter are equally moral in thetys! For 
who can fail to see by such examples as these last that there are 
actions which no time or place can justify, which are essentially 
against Brotherhood, and which cannot be tolerated in any 
society. And the consequences of this admission go far, for it 
means that a line must be drawn, somewhere. 

We must undoubtedly grant to Mrs. Besant that there are 
great difficulties in formulating a general rule as to where the line 
is to be drawn. I will go farther, and admit to her that, unless 
the officials exercise the greatest caution, there is danser o1 
encouraging an irresponsible and most unbrotherly inquisition 
into private morals, which nothing—I say deliberately, nothing— 
can justify. But surely this can be better repressed by recalling 
to the offenders the spirit of brotherly love which should be the 
mark by which the world may know us, as it was the mark (in 
that case also too early lost) of the first followers of Jesus; better 
than by declaring that the Society knows no difference between 
right and wrong! At all events, there are many cases which can 
be settled without much difficulty, as they arise; and at this 
present moment we need not lose ourselves in generalities. There 
is only one case which arises in our minds in reading Mrs. 
Besant’s article ; and any doubt whether it was also the one in 
the mind of the writer is removed by her note on Col. Olcott’s 
“ Conversation,” on p. 95. 

To put the matter bluntly, the price we are asked to pay 
for having Mrs. Besant for our President is, that Mr. Leadbeater 
is to be restored to his place as a recognised Teacher of the 
Society, with his ‘‘ moral lapse” (they are her own words) not 
only unrepented of, but glorified as the act of one who « rises SO 
much above the accepted morality of the place and time as to be 
unintelligible, and therefore hated and suspected by the masses 
of average people.” 

This, and no other, is the “article by which the Society is to 
stand or fall,” according as the votes go. I use no adjectives— 
the issue is one of life and death, far too serious for sentiment ; 
far too serious, also, to be treated as a matter of the personal 
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merits or demerits of any one member, even of Mr. Leadbeater. 
I am truly grateful to Mrs. Besant for having put her claim in a 
way which relieves me from so distasteful a task as that would 
be. I will answer it, as far as Iam concerned, quite generally, 
and without the smallest hesitation. To no human being upon 
earth, to no Angel or Master from heaven, will I for one moment 
concede the claim. It isthe old familiar defence raised ina ll 
times by the disciples and friends of a good man who has gone 
wrong, and set his feet for the first time on the downward road 
of Black Magic. It was urged, to weariness, in every publication 
of Mr. Judge’s defenders; the Society has lately been bombarded 
with circulars from a private member to the same effect as to 
Mr. Leadbeater. But even when Mrs. Besant herself, in 
generous though mistaken defence of her friend, turns her back 
upon all her previous teaching, and, like Zanoni, is willing to take 
the Devil’s gifts to aid the cause she loves, there can be but one 
answer—instant and unhesitating rejection of the unclean 
thing. 

But, it will be said, surely you don’t deny that the Masters 
may and do act upon moral laws we cannot understand, and thus 
try our faith? I reply that the question is not of the Masters, 
but of Mr. Leadbeater—a very different matter. And as to the 
Masters Themselves, I am certain that when They act on the 
physical plane Their wisdom and love will ever keep Them from 
laying stumbling-blocks in the children’s way ; and that whatever 
They do will show itself even to us, blind creatures of the earth 
as we are, as something indeed higher than our highest, not as a 
‘moral lapse.” Is it not an offence even to think such words ? 

I must acknowledge that a good deal of what Mrs. Besant 
has said is not the novelty it must seem to our younger members. 
Much of it she urged in the early days of the Judge case, before 
the facts grew too strong for her. How vigorously she laid about 
her in Ais defence, some of us must have a rueful remembrance to 
this day. But at last the facts were too strong for her, and she 
gave way. It has seemed until now that history was repeating 
itself in the present case. In June of last year, when the facts 
and Mr. Leadbeater’s own admissions were laid before her, she 
had no doubt that he must leave the Society, and expressed 
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herself in much stronger terms than I myself should have 
ventured to use as to the extent of his fault. 

That, so late as September ,last, no great change had taken 
place seems to follow from the fact that in her own Central Hindu 
College Magazine was printed a passage in the ‘‘ Hindu Cate- 
chism,” an answer which might have been written for this very 
case. It runs: “ The bachelor orders of SannyAsis, etc., recruit- 
ing their powerful and wealthy orders by inveigling immature 
boys—whom not unfrequently they abuse—into their ranks, are 
not only a nuisance from the modern point of view, but are also 
distinctly prohibited in this age by the Smritis.” It is precisely 
such an order Mr. Leadbeater is introducing in the West, where 
it is as obnoxious to the laws of God and man as we are glad to 
learn it is in the East also. And it is just this we are resolved to 
prevent. 

What, then, has caused so sudden a change of front ? Who 
shall say? Perhaps a few lines from the Voice of the Silence may, 
enigmatically, as in a glass darkly, give a hint. 

“THE HALL oF LEARNING.—The astral region, the psychic 
world of supersensuous perceptions and of deceptive sights—the 
world of mediums. No blossom plucked in these regions has 
ever yet been brought down on earth without its serpent coiled 
round the stem. It is the world of the Great Illusion. 

“Tf freed thou would’st be from the karmic chains, seek not 
for thy guru in those mayavic regions.” 

From these considerations I cannot avoid the conclusion 
that the price asked is more than the Society can afford to pay; 
and that, with infinite regret, we must decline the honour, and 
look elsewhere for our new President. Of the melancholy farce 
enacted by séance-room spooks over our own poor dear Colonel’s 
dying bed I will say this only: that were it all true and the 
figures of the Masters all they claimed to be—were, in short, the 
message genuine (which I do not for a moment ‘believe) it could 
only be, as in M. Wood’s well-known story of the Saint and the 
Outlaw, a test, not of our obedience, but of our courage and 
determination to hold fast to our own convictions of right and 
wrong against all pressure, even seemingly of those we most 
revere. I am convinced that no course could be so complete a 
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failure under the trial or a greater disappointment to the Masters 
who arranged it than for us to sacrifice our conscience to our 
obedience. I, and those who think with me, will do better than 


“obey”; we will do Right ! 
ARTHUR A. WELLS. 


DPHEORKETICAL AND. REAL. MORALITY, 


Nopopy has done more than Mrs. Besant to colour the 
Theosophical Society with the hall-mark (I had nearly frivolously 
said the Exeter Hall-mark) of ethics. From the very first, and 
with astonishing consistency, Mrs. Besant has held up the banner 
of the ethical ideals in the spirit of Ibsen’s “Brand”; and 
though many of us knew that we were hopelessly unable to live 
up to those ideals, we nevertheless (with some exceptions), pre- 
tended on the platforms and in writing that they were quite 
practicable to really earnest persons. As one of the exceptions, 
who has had his knuckles rapped many times for protesting on 
behalf of himself (and of others), that the thing could not be 
done, and ought not to be attempted, it is certainly strange that 
I should find myself now opposed to Mrs. Besant’s new attitude. 
In some respects it is strangely like my own; and once or twice 
while reading her article my eye gave a little jump as much as to 
say: You wrote this. Yet I knew that I neither had written it nor 
could write it. For, in other respects, Mrs. Besant’s opinions on 
the subject of morality are strangely unlike my own, so unlike, 
in fact, as to be contrary. Now I cannot pretend to regard the 
whole affair as cosmically important, though doubtless a good 
deal of energy would be obtained if one could regard it so. On 
the other hand, I certainly do not look upon the discussion and 
its origin as trivial. To my mind, the Theosophical Society has 
shirked the problems of morality in the most cowardly fashion, 
and has, under Mrs. Besant’s leadership, preferred nearly always 
perorations to common-sense. It is therefore with a feeling of 
relief that I find the Society compelled at last to make up its 
mind on a real moral issue, and still further compelled, as I 
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sincerely hope Mrs. Besant will insist on compelling it, to clear 
its mind of eloquent cant in the process. If by any means I can 
contribute to bring about these thoroughly necessary, and, in 
fact, urgent transformations in the spirit and atmosphere of the 
Theosophical Society I shall certainly do so, even at the risk of 
appearing to fight sometimes on one side and sometimes on the 
other. 

For, as I have said, with many of Mrs. Besant’s opinions, as 
expressed in her article, I most cordially and fully agree. It is 
quite impossible at this time of the European day to pretend 
that there is a universal morality of any sort or kind. It is quite 
impossible in the present state of our knowledge of comparative 
morality and of history to suppose that current English morality 
is the highest morality. It is quite impossible to bring down 
from any Theosophical Sinai new tablets of the law, and to 
impose them on the chosen of all lands. We neither have nor 
can have any more a formulated code resting on public opinion 
or on revelation. And with the abandonment of these things 
there goes (for the time being) the abandonment of every valid 
claim to hang, draw and quarter for any moral breach of the 
abandoned moral code. So far, as I say, I agree enthusiastically 
with Mrs. Besant ; the more so because for all these years I and 
others have been wearying for her to say it. 

But, perhaps because her reconversion to these liberal ideas 
is only recent, there is to be found in Mrs. Besant’s article, cheek 
by jowl with these ruddy-faced truths, a number of hoary errors 
which in their way are quite as dangerously dogmatic (and, let 
me say, quite as orthodoxly “‘ moral ”) as the abandoned positions. 
To say the truth, it is very difficult for the mind that has just got 
“beyond Good and Evil” to realise that there is still a Good and 
a Bad. Few of our modern Dionysian spirits have been able to 
grasp the nature of the morality that is left when the ordinary 
conceptions of morality are Swept away. Yet, as a matter of 
fact, there remains after the destruction of the old conception of 
morality a still older conception, having its roots not in artificial 
distinctions between what men think right or wrong, but in real 
natural distinctions between what in actual practice is, and 
proves itself to be, right or wrong. And it is just the confusion 
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between these two kinds of morality, between, let us say, 
theoretical and real morality, that Mrs. Besant as a Dionysian 
neophyte goes astray. 

The proper distinction between theoretical morality and real 
morality is the distinction between words and actions; or, again, 
it is the distinction between ideals (idols in the Old Testament 
sense) and facts. In real morality we are not concerned with 
what men ought to do, but with what they do. A man is not 
praised or blamed for the ideals he holds up—which procedure, 
by the way, is no more difficult or meritorious than carrying a 
banner in a procession—but for the actual effect in life-value of 
his actions. Given a man engaged in expounding the most 
logical and theoretically complete ideals, and _ incidentally 
practising a conduct which is inimical to the fuller life of the 
race, and real morality declares him a humbug. Not, be it 
marked, a sinner! For. sin is only related to a breach of a 
theologically designed code, which in itself impertinently pre- 
supposes a knowledge of the divine laws of the cosmos. Needless 
to say, those same divine laws in their totality are still unknown, 
though the discoveries of science may in time reveal them. The 
priest, in so far as he is not a scientist, is thereby charged with 
having ignorantly presumed a knowledge of the laws of nature, 
for the purpose of attaching theological sanction to his own 
personal judgments. Real morality knows nothing of sin in the 
priestly sense of the word. Its words of disgrace are folly and 
error. 

But, having no ideals, real morality is not therefore without 
a standard of judgment. In fact, a standard of judgment which 
rests upon ideals is the very thing that real morality repudiates. 
Everybody knows how easy it is from the ideal standpoint to 
prove everybody a sinner and yet to induce us to refrain from 
judgment. Having judged, we then proceed to conclude that we 
should not judge! With such a “tolerant” attitude real 
morality has no sympathy. Nature judges without the least 
hesitation ; and to the extent to which men are parts of nature, 
they must judge or perish. But judgment by ideals would involve 
praise of the man who acts unnaturally and yet preaches ideally ; 
and blame of the man who acts naturaliy and preaches the 
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contrary. In other words, theoretical morality flies in the face of 
real morality, by placing the superior value on opinions and pro- 
fessions and protestations, and the inferior value on the only real 
thing in the world, namely, action. That, in fact, is what Mrs. 
Besant has done in her article. On the one hand, she pleads 
justly and eloquently that in the matter of the morality of our 
members, it is the question of actual service to the cause that 
must be considered. On the other hand, she utterly destroys 
that position by affirming that the Society lives by ‘the 
splendour of its ideals.”” “‘The splendour of its ideals ’’ is doubt- 
less a great thing for theoretical and paper morality; but it has 
no value for the practical morality of conduct. The practical 
morality of conduct has to do with action, and with action alone. 
In the eyes of real morality a Society does not live by the 
splendour of its ideals, but by the effect of its conduct. If its 
conduct be superior to its ideals, the Society will live though 
theoretical moralists condemn it. If its conduct is bad, while its 
ideals are high, theoretical morality will clap its hands, but real 
morality will cry : “Away with it!” 

But let us be quite clear on the nature of the Good and the 
Bad from the real standpoint. As I have said, it is entirely a 
question ofaction. Suppose that men were dumb and could not 
explain their motives and discuss their ideals. In that case, we 
should judge each other exactly as we now judge animals and 
trees and other dumb creatures; that is, we should be driven toa 
scrutiny of each other’s acts, and aclassification of our natures in 
accordance with our observations. And it is plain that our mis- 
takes would be far fewer than they now are. As an extreme 
instance, we may take the case of a tiger. It is conceivable that 
by means of clever oratory a tiger might convince the jungle- 
people that he was really a friend. Granted him the use of the 
most magical instrument in the world, namely, speech, and I am 
convinced that the tigercould even persuade the deer that he was 
their devoted servant. Of course, no such mistake is made 
by deer. They heed not the voice of the charmer, and, what is 
more, the tiger is not subtle and cunning, but quite direct 
and unmistakable. 


Now, as I have often observed, man is really the most subtle 
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of all the beasts of the field. By means of his speech he can 
disguise his real nature from everybody to whom speech is more 
important than action. In fact, speech draws off attention from 
action, and is instinctively intended to do so. That is why 
speech is the most dangerous gift ever granted to man. It 
deludes speaker and hearer alike. But real morality gets behind 
speech, and resumes the old mode of judgment practised 
amongst the primeval dumb. That is to say, real morality 
looks at action, and only at action. Real morality is like the 
deaf adder. 

Try to realise the spectacle that unfolds itself before the 
eyes of the real moralist. It is quite a different spectacle from 
the oratorical panorama of theatrical and vocal morality. From 
the standpoint of real morality, men are distinguished in their 
natures exactly as animals are, namely, by their habits of action, 
and by their mental and temperamental equipment of teeth, 
claws, horns and hooves. It is quite useless for the man whose 
nature is demonstrably cannibal (in the metaphorical sense) to 
play on his magical pipes the songs of idealism in the hope of 
charming the real moralist. The real moralist observes simply, 
**Cannibal!”’ and either gets out of his way or puts him out of 
the way. Thereis no moral condemnation involved either. We 
do not blame the tiger for being a tiger ; nor does the real moralist 
blame the human tiger for being a human tiger. No, the 
practical judgment is simply one of expediency. The tiger is a 
dangerous animal amongst sheep; hence the shepherd must kill 
it,—kill it without moral bum-bum, but kill it effectively. That 
is the plain business of the shepherd. 

Similarly, it is the plain business of the preservers and 
shepherds of a Society to keep a sharp look-out for the approach 
of tigers and wolves within and without. No doubt there are 
hysterical people in every Society who cry: “ Wolf! wolf!” at 
every footfall. Others are constitutionally liable to attacks of 
nerves, during which they suspect every sheep of being a wolf. 
Others again are always fast asleep when the wolf arrives. Still 
others hear his voice, mistake his imitation of the password, and 
hasten to introduce him as a friend of the flock. That, in fact, 
is the general position of society and of societies in relation to 
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every breach of rules and every departure from custom. Every 
breach may be a wolf or it may be a beneficent and friendly act. 
And it requires careful discrimination to ensure against error. 

But in human society, at any rate, there is a simple enough 
distinction, which may serve as the basis of real morality. 
Whatever real morality may not be, it is certainly natural ; it 
does not move contrary to the great currents of life. Of course 
a very liberal interpretation must be placed on the word Nature. 
Civilisation, for example, is in one sense a highly unnatural 
concourse of profoundly unnatural habits; but the sense is 
merely a comparative and not an antithetical sense. I mean 
that there are myriads of ‘‘ unnatural” habits that are by no 
means anti-natural. They are merely devices for regulating 
the flow of life and the pace of evolution, as it were. Thus 
tobacco may be regarded as a device for ‘‘ slowing ”’ certain vital 
functions ; meditation may be regarded as a device for quicken- 
ing certain functions; and soon. And since civilisation consists 
very largely of devices such as these, civilisation may be highly 
unnatural, and, in fact, is highly unnatural. 

But a device for regulating the pace of life is very different 
from a device for stopping life altogether. While the former 
may be considered from the standpoint of expediency, and is 
properly the subject of argument, reason and persuasion, the latter 
is always a matter of urgency, and never the proper subject of dis- 
cussion. You don’t argue witha disease! Oncebe sure that the 
action under examination is not merely unnatural (for nearly all 
our conscious acts are that) but anti-natural, and only a mind cor- 
rupted by theoretical morality would hesitate to judge. In fact, 
life itself in that case condemns what is opposed to life; and the 
human judgment becomes merely the record of life’s valuation of 
itself. I commend this distinction between the unnatural and 
the anti-natural to all who are still wandering between theoretical 
and real morality. Theoretical morality of the ideal type is very 
often anti-natural ; real morality never is. 

With regard to the new “Basis of the Theosophical 
Society,” I therefore conclude that Mrs. Besant has understood 
exactly one half of the question at issue. She has been confused 
between the unnatural and the anti-natural. Because the un- 
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natural is universally spread in multitudes of forms Mrs. Besant 
concluded that the anti-natural was included with it. But the 
case is just the reverse. Wherever unnatural conduct has been 
tolerated, there civilisation has spread and prospered. We 
cannot have in society or in a society too great freedom for un- 
natural ‘experiments. On the other hand, we cannot have in 
society or in a society too great condemnation of anti-natural 
conduct. Wherever anti-natural conduct has been tolerated, 
there civilisation has already begun to lose its instincts of life, 
and to decline. 
A. R. ORAGE. 


Dewi ee LUBLIGA 


FEw people in their public career have changed their opinions 
more completely than Mrs. Besant; with no few of her changes 
we are in complete sympathy, but her latest is so astonishing 
that it is impossible to go with her. By such works as The Path 
of Discipleship and The Outer Court Mrs. Besant had won a repu- 
tation for a quite quixotically sublime ideal of morals; but in the 
July number of this Review, in an article on “ Discipleship,” 
she has suddenly completely abandoned her former position 
and reduced discipleship to a very low standard,—indeed to 
very exiguous proportions, culminating in the astounding 
proposition : 

Actions are the least important part of a man’s life, from the occult 
standpoint—a hard doctrine to many, but true. 


These words imply, if they mean anything, that Mrs. Besant 
is quite sure of what the occult standpoint is. If it be true— 
and I hold it to be entirely false—then the sooner the “ occult 
standpoint’’ is jettisoned from the Theosophical Society the 
better. The profounder ethic preached by the Buddha and the 
Christ, that sinning in thought and heart as well as in act was 
to be most strenuously resisted, did not set aside the commis- 


sion of sins of deed as of less importance, but taking this as 
3 
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unquestionable and accepted by all Their hearers, added unto it 
the further teaching of the necessity of inner righteousness. 

In the last number of this Review Mrs. Besant has now put 
forward her new view of ‘‘ The Basis of the Theosophical 
Society.” How she has changed her standpoint may be seen by 
putting a quotation from her excellent article on “‘ Brotherhood, 
True and False,’’—which was printed in these pages, in June, 
1895, when she and others were striving strenuously to purify the 
Society from the effects of the fraud and hypocrisy of one in 
high repute among us—in parallel with some of the statements 


in her last article. 


1895 

Regarding the matter from the 
standpoint of Brotherhood what is 
the duty of the Theosophical Society 
to the world? The movement is 
meant for human service, for ,;work 
in the outer world, and its general 
reputation is therefore a matter of 
importance. Its members should 
feel themselves bound not to bring 
discredit on the movement by con- 
duct that, in any relation of life, 
outrages the moral sense of any 
community in which the Society may 
be at work. They may rightly guide 
their conduct by a higher rule of 
morality than that which surrounds 
them, but they should not sink 
below it ; andif to any one of them, 
that is right which is absolutely 
immoral in the view of the surround- 
ing community, such a one should 
surrender his membership, that he 
may not, for his own private view, 
imperil the position of the whole 
movement in the eyes of those the 
movement is meant to help. 


Mrs. Besant then goes on to say that ‘ 


1907 

The first, and perhaps we may 
find the only, fitness and propriety 
necessary to’membership, is a recog- 
nition of the Truth of Brotherhood, 
the wish to help it to emerge from 
latency into activity. 

The presence in the Society of 
a man who falls below the accepted 
standard of morality in any respect 
can do little harm. 

A man may do most evil things, 
things that deserve and that meet 
with sternest moral condemnation, 
and yet, having the root of the 
matter in him, in desire and effort 
to help, may remain a “fit and 
proper person’ to be a member of 
the Theosophical Society. 

Does the Theosophical Society 
impose on its members a moral 
code, the transgression of which is 
punishable by expulsion ? 

I do not consider that the Theo- 
sophical Society has any mora! code 
binding on its members. 


‘no written for 


printed copy”’ of such a code can be produced, and seems to 


consider that this is an unanswerable argument. 


But surely the 
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answer is simple enough: It is impossible to print in our 
statutes the criminal codes of all the countries in the world in 
which there are members of our Society,—not to speak of the 
moral codes of the great religions. We take this for granted as 
a foundation on which to base our movement, for on any other 
foundation our house will be built on the sand, or rather on a 
quagmire. If one of the main objects of the Society is to get at 
the One Religion underlying all religions; then surely in this is 
included the intention of practising the One Morality underlying 
all moralities. 

And in whose favour are all these special pleadings invoked ? 
For whose sake are we to sacrifice what most of us regard as 
incalculably more precious than all the fragments of ‘astral ”’ in- 
formation that are ‘‘ given out”’? The pleadings of Mrs. Besant 
are entirely without point if they have not a special case in view, 
—the case of one who has deceivingly used the authority of great 
names to take from their parents children to “train,” and that, 
too, on the plea of saving them precisely from the ruinous vice 
of self-abuse which he has deliberately and systematically taught 
them in private as an inner practice, and who is still without 
shame or compunction for his iniquity and hypocrisy. 

To this presumably Mrs. Besant refers when she writes: 

‘Should not we shut out polluting influence from our families?” 

I answer: ‘‘ Yes; because in the family there are children, who 

should be guarded until strong enough to guard themselves: but the 


Theosophical Society does not consist of children, but of grown men and 
women, and it does not need the shelter rightly given to the young.” 


I have always contended, as Mrs. Besant now contends, that 
the Society is intended for grown men and women, and not for 
children, and strongly protested against a child being brought 
into our midst at Avenue Road, but I was then over-ruled by the 
and soundly rebuked. But what 


? 


production of “ orders,’ 
of the children groups and the recent dominant influence in them; 
and why does Mrs. Besant print her phenomenal “ appointment ”’ 
in her boys’ magazine? 

As Mrs. Besant herself writes: ‘‘ Truth alone conquers, not 
falsehood”’; minimising public references have been made to 
this matter by both our late President and herself, and silence is 
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no longer possible, though little can be said publicly, owing 
to the nature of the evidence. What strange influences have sur- 
rounded our late venerable President in the days of his dying, 
when his mind, and memory, and will were so sadly enfeebled, I 
cannot imagine; but this 1 know, that the man who while he 
had his vigour, spat out when reading the evidence, is now on 
public record as putting to what he thought were apparitions of 
Masters of Wisdom the quavering question: Was this man 
wrong?! Do Masters appear to answer such absurdities ? 

But enough of all this, for it is too sorrowful to dwell on, 
though many pages could be written on the subject. Let us con- 
sider the question of the Basis of our Society as to the main 
principles of it, and treat ‘‘De Re Publica” or “About the 
Common Weal.” 

The effort to form a conscious nucleus of the Universal 
Brotherhood is certainly one of our objects ; and this already is 
something different from a vague belief in brotherhood. But it 
is not the only object, and I have always considered it quite 
illegitimate that some Lodges have taken upon themselves to print 
on their syllabuses that belief in brotherhood is the only thing 
required for membership. It is not so stated in the constitution. 

The ideal of Brotherhood in the highest sense of the term is 
a magnificent intuition; but just as it is most beautiful and 
most sublime, so its corruption is most hideous and infernal. 
And if the truth must be confessed, I have far more frequently 
heard the word “ brotherhood”? invoked in the Society as a 
cudgel wherewith to break heads and hearts than as the condition 
of an honourable peace and unhypocritical amity; as a cloak for 
the covering up of the indefensible, than as a steady light to 
reveal rottenness. The bitterest letters I have ever read have 
been concluded with “ yours fraternally.” 

But we have two other objects; and I hold that none is 
greater or less than the other, but that all three are necessary for 
the manifestation of our goal and ideal, which is summed up in 
the right noble motto: ‘There is no Religion higher than 
Truth.” This is our motto; ‘“ Satydn ndsti paro dharmah”’ is the 
family motto of the Maharajas of Benares, and may be translated 

1 See the Presidential Address in the last General Report, p. 3. 
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otherwise, if one isso minded. But ‘‘ There is no religion higher 
than Truth” is the motto of the Theosophical Society ; and so 
long as we are true to this ideal all will be well for us. This 
sums up our objects in a sublime positive pronouncement. Truth 
is our aim, and hypocrisy is our abomination. 

Truth is Atman, and Atman is shown most directly in 
action. A physical society must be judged by and be dependent 
upon physical tests. Action is the test on the physical plane; 
we are here to discriminate between right and wrong action, and 
*‘ judge not that ye be not judged” is not invoked by the man 
who desires to learn discrimination, and separate out the True 
from the False. 

As to thoughts and motives, we may leave them to the plane 
of motives and thoughts, where there is, I believe, equally a 
Theosophical Society and where thoughts and motives can be 
seen and rightly discriminated. Here we have to deal with 
actions chiefly and only secondarily with words. 

Thought and motive, however, are not more important than 
action ; all three are equally important in Truth. 

The evils we do that are screened from the knowledge of 
the world have to be reckoned with on the day of judgment, 
which is eternally, as havealso our evil thoughts and the secrets 
of our hearts. But that which is found out or comes into mani- 
festation on the physical plane, or rather that which becomes 
known in the Society, is intended to be dealt with by the Society. 

We are searchers after Truth, and it is only as we live 
truthfully and uprightly that the realisation of Truth will become 
possible. Truth is not a thing to be learned with the mind, to be 
perceived with the brain only ; it is something so great, so abso- 
lute, that it needs the whole nature of man before it is possible 
for the man’s consciousness to bring itself into direct relation 
with Truth. 

This, I hold firmly, is Divine Wisdom, Theosophy, Truth 
made manifest. Theosophy in general is an attitude of man to- 
wards Truth, not only a mental, an emotional, or a physical 
attitude, but all three in one; and that is what should constitute 
a man a member of the real Theosophical Society,—the nucleus 
we aspire to form. 
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Of such an one, his whole nature must be turned in the 
direction of the search for Truth, and his actions and all else 
must be true. If he is found out in calculated untruth, he is 
found out of the nucleus, and not in it. 

Theosophy in its essential nature is Truth, and therefore have 
we chosen as the Great Utterance of our Society, “‘ There is no 
Religion higher than Truth.” 

The three “objects of the Society placed below this great 
utterance express the three essential principles or component 
parts which are necessary for the making up or piecing together 
of this Divine Wisdom or Truth in activity; for wisdom is ever 
active. 

Universal Brotherhood, I believe, expresses that true Love 
apart from attraction which is the first essential for the birth of 
any formal idea; it is the very ground of the being of Truth. 
But though it may be said to be the first in this sense, this does 
not mean that it is more important or more essential than the 
objects which follow. It is rather first in time, as it were, or 
rather more ancient, since power must operate before form can 
arrive. 

Brotherhood, I hold, expresses an essential mutual relation- 
ship; more fundamental than even parental love, or the love of 
husband and wife; these are different. Brotherhood expresses, 
I believe, some other eternal and even more basic law. It is, as 
it were, great sympathy. And therefore a member of the Society 
must be in sympathy with this great law of Universal Brother- 
hood before he has bequeathed on the root-substance (Buddhi) of 
his being the power to perceive Truth or make it manifest. 

But although this ‘sympathy with the great law of Brother- 
hood must come first before there can be any true Theosophy or 
manifestation of this Divine Wisdom, the two other objects must 
be in equal power—so that there may be a proper trinity. 

The second member of our Truth, or Divine Wisdom, is 
searching the scriptures. The scriptures are attempts to clothe the 
Truth in ideas or forms, to symbolise Theosophy; and we cannot 
understand the Truth before we have developed in ourselves this 
faculty of interpretation. 

The third member or root of our trinity is the development 
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of the powers latent in man, that is to say, the scientific aspect, 
—how the Truth works and acts; and this we can only know by 
means of a right use of the body, for it is only possible really to 
know what one can produce in oneself, what one can scientifically 
prove on the ground of experience. 

All three have to be equally developed in the true 
Theosophist. 

The love and sympathy which are the signs of true Brother- 
hood are not emotion simply, but that true aspect of Love 
which is sympathy with the Divine Law, the true union of Will. 
True Love exists on the plane of Will alone, I hold, and has 
nothing to do with lower desire and attraction. 

Universal Brotherhoed should be the phrase used to give 
forth some idea of this sympathy of the will with the Divine Law 
which is not sexual, but a Power or Law in which we all live 
and move and have our being, which keeps us all in a similar 
relationship to each other, not one more loved than another ; and 
at the same time it should convey the idea of a definite relation- 
ship with that mystery which is universally expressed by the 
word Fatherhood. This Universal Brotherhood, then, is to be 
thought of as an expression of the true Love-nature, the plane of 
Will. There is no idea of screening or hiding in it; it is rather 
the will to make manifest everything, for everything is of 
Truth. 

G. R.-Ss MEAD. ; 


Tue Gods approve the depth and not the tumult of the soul. 
Fiona MAcLEop. 


From THE NoTeE-Book OF A HEARER 


Burn what thou dost adore, and adore what thou didst use to burn. 
Tue hope in my heart hath buoyed me up, O Lord! 
IF you are on the look out for wonders you will overlook the true. 


A MASTER’S mind is all body and his body is all mind. 
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SOME CONFUSED IDEAS OF BROTHERHOOD 


TuoseE with which I was wounded in the house of my friends.—ZECHARIAH. 


No doubt the Brotherhood of Humanity is a fine thing—in the abstract 
—and as long as one need not ask Humanity to tea.—Dr. Lomax. 


But in perfect Brotherhood there is a time and place for the austerity 
of a father, the pitiless home-truths of a sister, the tart indignation of a 
maiden aunt; in a word, for all the freedom of speech and action of a 
strong and self-respecting brother.—A. R. ORAGE. 


WHEN a man says that a thing is all very fine in the abstract, 
and as long as one need not put it into practice, we all know 
pretty well what he really means. 

From the above sentence I gather that Dr. Lomax does not 
think much of Brotherhood, or of its friends. Hammered out 
after the method of Mr. Orage, I take him to mean something 
like this: “The idea of the Brotherhood of Humanity is of no 
account, since those who recognise it do not fraternise on equal 
terms with all and sundry. If they really regarded all men as 
brothers, they would ask them to tea; they do not do so, there- 
fore Brotherhood is practically all humbug and abstract talk.” 

Again, when a man begins to talk about there being a time 
and place for something, we know beforehand that it will turn 
out to be something very unpleasant. Mr. Orage does not dis- 
appoint us. His brilliant onslaught, which I have quoted, is 
most amusing, and frightfully true—with the deadly trueness of 
a half-truth. Summarised in Dr. Lomax’s ironic manner, I 
think Mr. Orage’s view amounts to this: “No doubt the Brother- 
hood of Humanity is a fine thing—in the abstract—and as long 
as one need not tell Humanity the truth.” For in his article he 
dwells at length on the disastrous results of the insincerity of 
brotherly love, as practised in Theosophical Lodges. 
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But, at the same time, we are assured that this recognition 
of the Brotherhood of Man and the Fatherhood of God, of the 
Many in the One, and the One in the Many, is the chief sign of 
spiritual growth. It is the Great Realisation, which profoundly 
modifies a man’s attitude to every single soul he meets, for the 
rest of his life. It gives the point of view whence universal com- 
prehension becomes natural, and universal good-will inevitable. 
Why then are those who try to grasp, and carry out in practice, 
this magnificent idea open to these assaults and batteries without 
visible means of defence? Why can Dr. Lomax and Mr. Orage, 
each with apparent justification, lay to their charge the one a lack 
of love, the other a lack of truth ? 

The reason seems to be, that beneath the term Brotherhood, 
there are two distinct types—the family type and the community 
type, with quite different characteristics. And consequently, the 
idea of Brotherhood worked out in practice takes two different 
lines, which have to be carefully discriminated. When this is 
done, it will be plain, I think, that our critics have each got hold 
of the wrong end of his stick. Dr. Lomax cuts at the family 
for the absence of ‘‘ brotherly love,” a characteristic of the com- 
munity; Mr. Orage thrashes the community for the absence of 
pitiless truth, a characteristic of the family. The term brother- 
hood conveys to Dr. Lomax the community idea, to Mr. Orage 
the family idea—hine tlle lacryme. 

To myself, and, Ithink, to most people, Brotherhood means 
the relationship of life in a monastic or military community; a 
church or society set apart and fenced off from the world, for 
some common object or end; while, particularly in this country, 
the brothers of a family lead such different and independent lives 
that the term brotherhood seems hardly to apply to their 
relationship at all. Here it is that a confusion of ideas has 
arisen. For when we speak of the Brotherhood of Humanity, it is 
the family type we mean; the family idea spread out to include 
the race, with the One Source of [Life as The Father of All. The 
community idea, separate, limited, circumscribed, cannot 
conceivably be expanded to include everybody. 

The wide difference between the two types will best be 
shown by setting their leading characteristics side by side. 
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BROTHERHOOD 


Family Type 


1. The uniting bond is a common 
life, the members work for various 
ends. 

2. The bond of life is unaffected by 
love or hate between the members. 
Hence pitiless truth is not destruc- 
tive and only causes unhappiness. 


3. The members choose neither 
their father nor each other, and may 
be quite incompatible. 

4. Themembers are unequal, being 
of different ages, and at different 
stages of growth emotionally and 
mentally. 

5. The members enter the world, 
to follow different lines of love and 
knowledge. 

6. Members help each other in- 
directly by keeping out of each 
others’ way, not by doing each others’ 
work. Only when one is in serious 
difficulties do the others leave their 
work to come to his assistance. 


7. The family brotherhood exists 
in perfection while the members are 
growing up and getting educated. 
Then each founds a new family and 
the original one widens out into the 
clan, the nation and the race. 


Community Type 


1. The uniting bond is a common 
love, and the members work for one 
single end. 

2. The bond of love is destroyed 
by hate between members. Hence 
brotherly love is essential to the 
existence of the Community, and 
pitiless truth is destructive. 

3. The members choose their 
father and each other, in accordance 
with fitness and compatibility. 

4. The members are equal, all 
being of full age, and fully developed 
emotionally and mentally. 


5. The members leave the world, 
to follow a single line of love and 
knowledge. 

6. Members help each other di- 
rectly by doing each others’ work 
because the work is the same for all. 
When the weaker cannot finish his 
task the stronger can do it for him. 
Even then the strong do not work 
for the lazy. 

7. The community brotherhood 
exists in perfection so long as equality 
and brotherly love continue, and 
the common work attracts. As 
time goes on the Community tends 
either to disintegration or to fossili- 
sation. 


Other differences as to holding property, sharing goods, and 
so on, could be adduced, but the above seems sufficient to show 
that the family is the true symbol of the Brotherhood of 
Humanity. This conclusion is further confirmed by the teaching 
of Theosophy, which shows us, behind every personality, an 
Eternal Pilgrim pursuing his development from life to life; him- 
self a being of varying cosmic age, and, therefore, truly 
symbolised, now by a baby in arms, now by an undergraduate, 
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both members of the same family. The Great Realisation reveals 
the souls of men as babes, children, youths, and yoang men, 
with but a small possible advance in any given life. Men make 
the world they live in, and for each Ego it is a nursery, an 
infant, preparatory, or public school, or a university ; according 
to the kind of experience his growth and past karma enable him 
to assimilate. 

The Brotherhood of Humanity, in which the Theosophical 
Society proposes to form a nucleus, is, then, symbolised by the 
family, not by the community. Hence the love and helpfulness 
which we should try to practise, are symbolised by those which 
obtain between blood brothers, and not between community 
brothers. ; 

Now emerges another profound confusion of ideas. We 
have, most of us, I think, assumed that love between brothers and 
“brotherly love” are one and the same thing. But when we 
come to consider it as a matter of experience, they seem to be 
profoundly different. Love between brothers is, as a rule, just 
good-natured acceptance of each other, due to instinctive habit. 
The one that is to ride in front is generally decided by age; 
in the case of twins, an early tussle or two settles that question 
for life. Friendship between brothers is rare; we choose friends, 
brothers are thrust upon us. Brothers live in common, because 
they depend upon their father, not because they wish to; they 
invite their friends to tea, not each other. 

But, on the other hand, the ‘‘ brotherly love” necessary to 
community life, is a most complex blend of qualities, summed 
up by St. Paulin the word charity, and working out as a gentle, 
serene, tolerant good-will, by which men of different types and 
stages are enabled to live together for a given purpose. 

It must further be pointed out that it takes two to play the 
game of brotherly love; and that if we try to set up community 
relationships with Humanity, which has no conception of any- 
thing of the kind, brotherly love on our side will be met by a 
single eye to the main chance on the other. Humanity will be 
delighted to share anything that is going in the way of goods, or 
help, or self-sacrifice ; indeed, it is quite ready to take all it can 
get of anything; but it will not dream of making any return. 
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Enthusiasts in brotherhood have tried the experiment over and 
over again, and always with the same result. Believers in the 
Universal Brotherhood, therefore, do not ask Humanity to tea, 
and Dr. Lomax is unreasonable in implying that they should. 

What guidance then as to conduct can the family type of 
brotherhood give us? Take four brothers, one in the nursery, 
one at a preparatory school, one at a public school, and one at the 
university ; let them symbolise four men of correspondingly 
different cosmic age. Suppose ourselves, who discuss these 
questions, to be the public school brother. How do wetreat our 
young brother at the preparatory school? Dowe do his exercises 
for him? That will not help his education. Do we play games 
with him? We leave him to play with boys of his own size. 
Do we ask him to tea at our school, or goto tea athis? We let 
him make his own way under the guidance of his own pastors 
and masters. When we meet him in the holidays we keep him in 
his place—severely ; there isnot much “ brotherly love’? about it. 
Our relations with our nursery brother are, if possible, less inti- 
mate even than this; an occasional game of bears, or a nursery 
tea, because there is a cake there, is about all. 

How about our relations with our school friends and contem- 
poraries? We help them best by competing with them as hard 
as we can, both in work and games; in minding our own 
business, and in making them mind theirs. Surely that is evident. 
How about our elder brother at the university? It is certainly 
evident that we cannot do his work for him, or play his games; 
and the less we bother him to stop his work to do ours, the better 
for both of us. It seems to begin to look as though it were less 
easy to help our brothers to good purpose than we thought. It is 
true, of course, that Lao-Tzu did say: “The best charity is 
letting alone,” but we rather put that down to his being a 
Heathen Chinee; still there may possibly be some truth in the 
saying after all. 

Then is there no way in which we can actively help our 
brothers of the race? When a little brother is up a tree, and 
can’t get down by himself, then we can properly help him down, 
and set him on his feet again. That is all. When our elder 
brother asks us to do a job for him, we can do it; that is again 
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all. Even the baby must learn for himself to walk alone; if he 
is carried for ever he will be a cripple for life. We hear a great 
deal in some Theosophic circles of the overwhelming importance 
of helping our brothers, always with the tacit assumption that our 
Father is dead, and has ceased to look after us all alike. 

There is a vast amount of this talk of helping others among 
some of us; but really it is not so easy, any more than the giving 
of charitable relief without demoralisation is easy. A life dedi- 
cated to the service of one’s highest ideal cannot consist in doing 
everybody else’s dirty work, while they laze and loaf. It is 
doubtless very uplifting to our vanity to do other people’s 
business better than they can do it for themselves; and then they 
are so grateful, poor dears, and do so enjoy the rest ; and so we 
go on helping more and more, and they go on resting more and 
more, till at last—but we all know by experience what has to 
happen then. Like indiscriminate charity, indiscriminate helping 
is a disastrous delusion ; the helped become more helpless, the 
helpers more and more enslaved. 

What then is our duty as believers in Human Brotherhood ? 
So far as I can see, it amounts to this: To do our own work, 
learn our own lessons, fight our own fight, and give others the 
chance of doing the same; helping, when we meet them, lame 
dogs over stiles, but making sure that they are lame, and not 
shamming sick; to do justice, love mercy, and walk humbly 
with our (inner) God; to be perfectly fair all round, and not be 
conceited about it. 

The great evolution of the race must go its majestic way 
like a mighty river, to which the swirls and back-washes of wars 
and tumults, famines and pestilences, lives and deaths, are just 
temporary accidents. 

We have surely, by this time, got rid of the illusion that we 
can hurry it, or force the growth of any of its own constituent indi- 
viduals—except our own. It all comes back to this, there is one 
individual we can help, one we can serve, one we can sacrifice 
our self for—our own Eternal Pilgrim. 

The great service we can render to Humanity is to set him 
—our Pilgrim—free from the delusions of prejudice, free from the 
chains of desire, free from personal loves and hates, free from the 
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bondage of the flesh; but it can only be done by the uttermost 
self-sacrifice. All our heart’s desires, one after another, have to 
go; but of these mysteries Lao-Tzt said: ‘Those who know 
do not speak, those who speak do not know.” 

Membership of the Theosophical Society then, does not 
commit one to the practice of community brotherhood, or to the 
cultivation of ‘‘ brotherly love.’ We can hate each other just as 
freely as blood brothers do, without breaking the bond of life. 
But when we join a Lodge we do enter a community; and 
in order that it may continue to exist, we must play the com- 
munity game of mutual tolerance, good-will and courtesy. A 
wise old man said to a friend of mine on his entering the world: 
‘* Society does not expect you to be brilliant, but it does expect 
you to be pleasant.’’ Obviously, without simple pleasantness, 
society ceases to be worth while. So with any community, so 
with a Theosophic Lodge. 

Surely between “pitiless home-truths” and ‘tart indigna- 
tion,” on one side, and ‘‘the saccharine stuffiness of perpetual 
praise” on the other, there is a golden mean of straightforward 
good-will. The freest criticism, the most trenchant truth-telling, 
are not incompatible with courteous consideration for the feel- 
ings of others. After all, can we be so cock-sure that any given 
pitiless home-truth is in reality true? What is required to find 
out? We must know our brother’s soul through and through, 
and all the details of his life, his environment and heredity. 
Further, we must also know all the details of all his past lives, 
and of all the anterior experiences of his monad ever since it 
emerged from the bosom of the Father at the beginning. 

All this complex of data must be held before our mind 
which we have, of course, already made absolutely impartial, 
and weighed and balanced with the uttermost care. Then we are 
in a position to say that we have shown reasons for accepting 
the hypothesis that our home-truth is true. After this, a good 
number of equally skilled observers must repeat our research. 
When they have all agreed with our conclusion, then, and not 
before, are we in a position to say that our home-truth is an 
established fact. This is the scientific method. It is possible 
that, even after all this, the utterance of our home-truth may still 
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seem wise; but it is certain that that utterance will not be 
pitiless. 

To my mind, there isa gulf fixed between the “strong and 
self-respecting brother,” and one who slings about pitiless home- 
truths which he is not in a position to verify. 

St. Francis de Sales, a strong and self-respecting brother 
himself, always regretted that, three times in his life, he had 
spoken harshly, because it had never done any good. Even the 
Master’s warning command—judge not that ye be not judged— 
might, in view of the inexorableness of Karmic Law, be worth a 
moment’s thought |in this connection. I suggest, therefore, that 
Mr. Orage also is unreasonable in demanding freedom to utter 
pitiless home-truths in Lodge community. 

The community brotherhood of the Lodge, however, ceases 
at the doors, and outside the members revert to the relations of 
the Universal Brotherhood of daily life. The confusion of these 
two positions has led to much misunderstanding and trouble in 
the Society. Because I meet people in Lodge, I do not expect 
them to know me outside, or ask me to dinner; I expect them 
to be civil in Lodge, that is all. If they disagree with my 
views, I expect them to state their reasons without trying to 
make me look foolish, or trying to blacken my character. 

My view may be right or wrong, and this is not settled by 
firing off the most pitiless of home-truths, but by giving adequate 
reasons. The tartest indignation is powerless against a logically 
impregnable position; but a quiet man may not choose to 
defend such a position at the price ofa vulgar squabble. These 
methods of controversy must be renounced if Lodge work of the 
least value is to be done. 

But there is, I believe, a further possibility in the practice of 
Brotherhood. There are sons of the spirit, as well as sons of the 
flesh. Such will be about the same cosmic age, and will draw 
spiritual life from a spiritual father. In the study-groups which 
I so strongly advocate, an opportunity arises for spiritual 
fathers and sons to find each other, and to form family com- 
munities linked by spiritual life as well as by brotherly love. In 
such groups ‘the great example of the Master and his disciples 
may be reflected, for where life and love are working, light must, 
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sooner or later, emerge. Ofcourse, in each true group of twelve, 
there must always be, not only a John, but a Peter, a Thomas, 
and—a Judas. That is inevitable, for the opposer fulfils a most 
important function; the doubter is an aid to free discussion ; 
even the traitor is the final touchstone of sincerity. 

Let those who recognise their true fathers and brothers join 
themselves together into study-groups; none of them will ever 
regret it. For in the relationship of teacher and disciples, united 
as I have described, there is a vitality and power to which the 
experience of the ages bears witness. In the united group, 
thoughts, ideas, and realisations emerge, which could not ke 
reached by any single member alone; for by means of the 
common effort, the Ideal Trinity may be discerned, and by the 
aid of that triune Life, Love, and Light, a step may be taken 
towards the attainment of Perfection. 

With this most earnest advice I bring this paper to a close, 
in the hope that the distinctions I have discussed may help some 
of us to refute the mockers, and to speak with the enemy in the 
gate ; or at least to reach that inner fortress of comprehension, 
whence we may contemplate unmoved the vagaries of those who 

Utter brawling judgments unashamed 


On all things all day long. 
A. H. Warp. 


BuppHIst PRoverss 


EveN a common man by obtaining right knowledge becomes a 
Buddha. 


Like monkeys trying to snatch the moon’s reflection in water, 
(They get drowned.) 


THe priest who preaches a foul doctrine shall be reborn as a 
‘* fungus.” 
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PPS OBSEOUIES FON ES OLGO dan 


CoLoNEL OLcoTT died peacefully at Adyar, at 7.17 a.m. yester- 
day, in the presence of Mrs. Annie Besant, Mrs. Russak, Miss 
Renda, and his professional night nurse, Miss Smart, for whose 
kindness and skill no words of praise can be too high. He was 
laid in his bier at 12.30, and it was lowered over the parapet into 
the garden, and carried into the large hall, where a flower-fringed 
space had been prepared for its reception. At the east were 
placed small tables, bearing the Vedas, the Zendavesta, the 
Pitakas, the Bible, Alkoran, the Adigrantha, and a Jain MS.— 
representing the varied faiths of the world. The bady, with the 
head uncovered, draped with his own national flag and the 
Buddhist flag, lay in the hall, while hundreds of people—even 
women and children, Westerns and Easterns, Hindus of all 
castes, Buddhists and Panchamas—filed past it, each casting on it 
a few flowers, until nothing was visible save the white head and a 
great mass of blossoms. At 3.30,the representatives of Buddhism, 
Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, and Christianity came within the 
enclosure, and grouped themselves round Mrs. Annie Besant on 
the platform. 

From a very early part of the day, as soon as the news of 
the Colonel’s death got abroad in the city, streams of people 
began to flow along Brodie’s Road to the Adyar Bridge, into 
the Theosophical Society’s premises, to witness the last cere- 
monies before the cremation of the body of the great departed. 
Almost all the prominent Theosophists in and out of Madras 
were in attendance, and many well-wishers and friends of the late 
Colonel came up to see the last remains of the dead. Among 
others may be mentioned Mr. Schwartz, a prominent Theosophist 
from Ceylon; Lieut. Urquhart, a prominent Christian Theo- 

1 This account is taken from the Madras Hindu of February 18th, and was 


evidently supplied directly from Adyar. 
4 
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sophist; Mr. Nilakanta Sastriar, Executive Engineer; Mr. V. 
Sundara Rama Iyer, District Registrar; Mr. V. Krishnaswamy 
Iyer, Mr. G. A. Natesan, Rao Bahadur A. Krishnaswami lyer, 
Mr. V. C. Sesha Chariar, Dr. Nanjunda Row, Mr. S. V. 
Ramaswami Iyengar, and other office-bearers of the Society, and 
many other Theosophists from the Mofussil. 


Pear 


The ceremonies of the day began with a speech from the 
Buddhist representative, who, as representing the faith which the 
late Colonel believed in, paid his last tribute of respect to the 
deceased President. Sir S. Subramania Iyer next advanced, and 
in a few touching words referred to the great and noble work 
done by the late Colonel. He said that in expressing the feelings of 
gratitude which the Hindu community have always borne towards 
Colonel Olcott, he would recall the fact that the Colonel had 
done not a little in the way of reviving the nearly-dying religions 
of the various world-faiths. The literature of the Society which 
had grown under his fostering care and devotion, had assumed 
dimensions of a really vast and extensive character. It will be 
for future historians and for posterity, he said, to estimate the 
real worth and value of the great work the departed President had 
done, and he would not attempt such an impossible task. He 
concluded his speech with a feeling and pathetic prayer for the 
peace of the great soul of the deceased. 

Mrs. Russak, who followed, quoted a few apt verses from the 
Wisdom of Solomon in the Old Testament, of which the follow- 
ing was very apposite: “ For God created man to be immortal. 
He made him to be an image of His own eternity,” and ‘“ They 
that put their trust in Him shall understand the Truth, and such 
as may be faithful in Love shall abide with Him.” 

Lieut. Urquhart, who next came, made a truly impressive 
speech. “ Asa Christian member of the Theosophical Society,” 
he said, ‘I deem it a great privilege to be present here to bid 
farewell to the mortal remains of this faithful servant of all 
religions, who saw in each world-faith a branch of the One Tree 
of Wisdom, who looked on his own Eastern Master, Gautama 
Buddha, and his Western Master, Christ Jesus, as brothers in 
the service of humanity. To him, after his long life of untiring 
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energy and zeal, it must have been a source of extreme satisfac- 
tion to see the fruits of his labours in the great strides that have 
taken place within recent years, towards the realisation of 
his ideals. He has now gone to Those whom he served so well, 
and while our loving thoughts and blessings follow him, may his 
noble record of unselfish service in the cause of humanity be an 
example to each of us, and may he enter into the Peace Eternal, 
and may Perpetual Light shine on him. 


* 
* * 


Mrs. Besant then rose and said: 

Brothers—We are here to-day, not to bid farewell to our 
dear President, for there is no farewell between spirit and spirit, 
but to bid farewell to this cast-off garment of his, in which, for 
the last thirty-one years, he has so bravely striven to serve 
humanity. We are here to take, with all love and reverence, this 
cast-off garment to the fire, which shall give back to the elements 
that which is theirs, so that Nature, the Mother, may use again 
these elements for new forms of beauty and of life. 

You heard our Buddhist brethren chant their loving fare- 
well, and you heard Buddhist lips, with faltering tongue, say 
words of gratitude for what this man, their co-religionist, has done 
for Buddhism. 

Then came the solemn rhythm of the familiar Sanskrit, and 
Hindu lips spoke the same deep gratitude for what he has wrought 
for Hinduism ; for he found these two ancient faiths despised, 
he found the men belonging to them ashamed of them ; and he so 
laboured, that the youth of both faiths respect their scriptures, 
are proud of their Dharma, and with uplifted heads declare 
their fealty to the faith of their fathers. 

Then Zoroastrianism spoke, and even though you may not 
have understood the language, you must have been conscious of 
the power of the chanted words of blessing, and our Parsi brother 
spoke Zoroastrian gratitude to him who had worked so nobly for 
their ancient faith, so that in each Parsi community to-day words 
of benediction will follow him who loved their faith and loved its 
people too. 

Next came a noble passage from the Christian Bible, speak- 
ing of man as the image of God’s Eternity, and Christian lips 
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added their testimony to the brotherhood of religions, and prayed 
that light might rest on him who served the Light. 

One faith was missing of the world-faiths, not unwilling, I 
fain would hope, but only coming too late, to speak Islam’s 
thanks to one who spoke so well for Islam, that one of her 
Moulvis, hearing him, declared that he expounded her faith 
better than one of themselves. 

And I—I am Theosophist ; what shall I say of him, who, 
loving all religions, yet loved most that God-Wisdom in which all 
faiths are blended, from which they all proceed? How shall 
I speak our gratitude to him who, with his noble colleague, H. P. 
Blavatsky, founded this Theosophical Society, for the revitalising 
of religions, and the spiritual good of men? For this he laboured 
ceaselessly ; as he lay dying through long weeks of weariness and 
suffering, this was his constant thought, and even when from 
excess of weariness, his thoughts began to wander, even then they 
ever lingered roundthe welfare of this movement, dearest of all to 
his heart. This morning came, from their far-off Ashramas, in 
the snowy Himalayas, his own Master wearing the Rajput form, 
with that other gentlest one in the form of Kashmiri Brahmana, 
and yet one other, Egyptian-born, who had had him also in 
charge, and they, with his dearest friend, H. P. B., came 
to fetch him to rest with them in their home far north. His own 
Gurudeva snapped the cord that bound the man to his cast-off 
garment, and sleeping in his Master’s arms, as it were, he passed 
from earth. Oh, the joy of the suffering over, the weariness at 
rest, the burden of the flesh laid down! (Turning to the body.) 
And now, dear friend, we bear away your body; we bid you not 
farewell; for you, unborn, undying, perpetual, eternal, there is no 
such thing as death. We have served your body while we could, 
tended it, loved it, now we give it back to the elements whence it 
came. Brave soldier of truth, striver for good, we wish you 
Light and Peace, and by this dead body we pledge you our faith 
—I, to bear on the standard of Theosophy, fallen from this cold 
hand, if the Society confirm the choice you made, along the road 
as you have borne it; all to serve Theosophy through life to 
death, as you have served it. So long as this Society endures, 
through the years of an unmeasured future, so long shall your 
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name live in and with it. Here is our President’s last message, 
signed by his own hand, on February 2nd, to be read above his 
body ; dear friend, your lips are still, my voice speaks your 
words : 

‘“To my beloved brothers in the physical body. I bid you 
all farewell. In memory of me carry on the grand work of 
proclaiming and living the Brotherhood of religions. 

“To my beloved Brothers on the higher planes. I greet and 
come to you, and implore you to help me to impress all men on 
earth that ‘There is no Religion higher than Truth’; and that 
in the Brotherhood of religions lie the peace and progress of 
humanity.” 

* * * 

The funeral pyre was arranged after the usual manner of the 
Hindus, and was made up, for the most part, of sandal wood, and 
holy incense of various kinds was burnt as the mortal remains of 
the departed spirit were carried in state to the funeral pyre by a 
number of devout bearers, consisting of six Brahmins and four 
Buddhists. And as the remains were reverently and tenderly 
raised and placed upon the wooded pile, and the last rites had 
been performed, soon the flashing flames enveloped the grosser 
vestment of the departed soul, and cast a radiant and picturesque 
light amidst the luxuriant verdure of the leafy palm-grove, where 
the great concourse of people were paying the last tribute of 
respect and reverence to their late President-Founder. Money 
doles were freely distributed among the poor Panchamas and 
fishermen on the occasion. 

This morning the ashes were collected and a portion was 
carried out to the sea and scattered over the blue waters, while 
another portion was placed in an urn, to be deposited later in the 
bed of the holy Ganges, to mingle with those dropped there 
similarly of Madame H. P. Blavatsky. 


Tue darkness of death is like the evening twilight; it makes all 
objects appear more lovely to the dying.— RICHTER. 
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MEMORANDUM OF THE LaTE PRESIDENT 
Apyar, January 21st, 1907. 
To the Geneval Secretavy, . . . « © Section. 


As already notified to you I have, under Rule 9, nominated as my 
successor Annie Besant. It now becomes your duty, under Rule 11, 
to submit this nomination to your Section for ratification, and to 
communicate to this office the votes of your members, so that there 
may be no break of continuity in the Presidential office. 
Yours fraternally, 
Hees Orkorr. 


INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE ACTING PRESIDENT 


February 21st, 1907. 
To the Geneval Secretary, wawe Gat NROeOCCLION. 


DEaR . 5 


In accordance with Rule 27 of the Rules and Regulations 
for the management of the Theosophical Society, I have accepted the 
responsibilities falling upon me by the death of our late lamented 
President, Colonel Olcott. I shall, in accordance with that rule, 
‘‘ perform the duties of President until a successor takes office,” and 
under the circumstances it may be inevitable that some delay will 
arise before the succession can be determined. If Colonel Olcott's 
nomination of Mrs. Besant had simply been made on his own responsi- 
bility, without any explanation of the motives by which it was dictated, 
the Sections could have proceeded without much waste of time to 
vote on the question thus submitted to them. But, far and wide, 
documents have been published describing the conditions under which 
Colonel Olcott believed himself to have been visited by the great 
Masters of Wisdom, who, in accordance with a belief which many of 
us reverentially entertain, are especially interested in the welfare of 


the Theosophical Society, and Prompted by them to make the 
nomination in question. 
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As you will be well aware, the character of this manifestation is 
the subject of widely conflicting criticism. The publication of the 
narratives Colonel Olcott issued for the purpose, is naturally giving 
rise to expressions of opinion from those who believe the manifesta- 
tions to have been determined by an occult influence very different 
indeed from that of the great Masters above referred to. 

Under these circumstances it has seemed to me highly undesirable 
that members of the Theosophical Society all over the world should 
be called upon to give their votes on the basis of a representation 
which might lead them to believe that the intervention of the Masters 
had been generally recognised as authentic. Inasmuch, therefore, as 
no rule determines the period at which the Society at large shall be 
asked whether it will ratify the nomination of a new President, I 
have held myself entitled under Rule 20, which invests me in my 
acting capacity with “discretionary powers in all matters not specific- 
ally provided for in these Rules,” to appoint a date for holding the 
election which shall give time for the general circulation of all papers 
relating to the recent occurrences at Madras, and I have fixed the 
month of May as that in which the various Sections shall carry out 
the election. No election before the 1st of May will be recognised by 
me as valid, nor will the results of any elections held later than May 
be taken into account when it becomes my duty to investigate the 
results of the vote. 

As it seems desirable that votes all over the world in this matter 
should be taken on similar forms, I will at a very early date forward 
you the form I consider it desirable to use. 

Yours very truly, 
A. P. SINNETT. 


Tue Executive CoMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN SECTION 


The Executive Committee of the American Section has adopted 
the resolutions of the Executive Committee of the British Section 
which were printed in the last number under the heading “ Two 


Communications from Adyar.” 
Two CoMMUNICATIONS LEFT BY CoL. OLCOTT 


(These were directed by Colonel Olcott to be forwarded after his 
death to the General Secretaries, to be sent by them to all branches 
as we are informed by Mrs. Marie Barnard Russak, writing from 
Adyar on February 18th.) 
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Apbyar, January 17th, 1907. 

I hereby state and declare that it was by the command of the 
Mahatmas that I wrote for publication the articles referring to the 
nomination of Mrs. Besant as my successor, and about the discussion 
of the “‘ glamour” question and imperfect instruments of the Masters. 

They were approved by Mrs. Besant, and it was by my order 
that they were mailed to the different Theosophical publications. 

H. SOrecerr 


Apyar, January 25th, 1907, 
To the Members of the Theosophical Society. 


I, H. S. Olcott, President-Founder of your Society, do hereby 
send you this last message, dictated by me to my Hon. Private 
Secretary this 25th day of January, 1907. 

It is sent to you as an appeal from my death-bed, and Mrs. 
Besant has absolutely no knowledge of my intention. 

I know that in the past there has been some confusion in your 
minds in regard to the exact position of Mrs. Besant and myself 
concerning Theosophical Society matters, upon which we did not 
agree, and of which I did not approve. 

Since my illness I have been brought into closer touch with her 
than ever before, and certain doubts that I had hitherto entertained 
about her character and ability as a Theosophical leader, have been 
entirely swept away. I wish to state that I have often misjudged 
her in the past, which I should not have done had she consulted me 
more often, made matters more clear, and explained her aim and 
object. 

When shecame here to the last Convention, I deputed her to act 
for me as President, as I was confined to my bed by a weak heart, and 
not allowed to attend the General Council meetings, or to arrange any 
matters (outside my room) that required my presence. I found that 
Mrs. Besant was remarkably competent to deal with all executive as 
well as all other matters, and that her judgment at all times was clear 
and well-balanced ; in fact I could recognise the Power of her Master 
behind her constantly, and I was sure that He wa 


Ss keeping His 
promise to overshadow her. 


I rejoice more and more day by day 
that the Masters wished her to succeed me, for I feel sure that she is 
the only person at present so well fitted to be your President. I ask 
you, all in memory of me, to be loyally devoted to her as your leader, 
because her ideals are also mine, and she will work for our Society’s 
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welfare faithfully and honestly so long as she lives. Be devoted to 
her also, because I wish to ask you to help me, in some measure, 
to repay her for her constant, tender devotion and care during my 
last illness. I am glad that this side of her character has shown itself 
to me as I had not seen it before, and it has been the means of 
establishing a bond of loving friendship between us that can never be 
broken. 
Good-bye to you all, my dear children, until we meet again. 
Yours faithfully, 
Hose Orcorr. 


DECLARATION BY Mrs. BESANT 
To the Branches of the Theosophical Soctety 


THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 
Apyar, Manpras, February 6th, 1907. 


Dear BROTHERS, 

I had not meant to say aught regarding my nomination to 
be the Head of the Theosophical Society, as the successor of our 
President-Founder, until your votes were given, confirming or reject- 
ing that nomination. But it has come to my knowledge that state- 
ments are being made, throwing discredit on the manifestations 
of the Masters at Adyar to the President-Founder, and suggesting 
hallucination, fraud, and even worse things. 

Under these circumstances it would be cowardice and treachery 
on my part to remain silent, without bearing testimony to the truth 
I know. When I was sitting with the President—the evening before 
the visible appearance of the Blessed Masters to Their dying servant, 
to bid him name me as his successor—and we were asking Them to 
express Their will in the matter, the two Masters appeared astrally, 


and tried to impress his mind; to me my own Master said: “ You 
must take up this burden and carry it.” The Colonel said: “ I have 
my message, have you anything?” “‘ Yes,” I said. ‘ What is it?” 


«T will tell you when you have announced yours.” ‘Then he said he 
would wait till the morning, and see if he received anything further. 
I then wrote down what had been said to me, sealed it, and locked 
it away. (Two days before the Master had told me that He would 
tell Colonel Olcott whom to nominate.) In the morning, the Colonel 
was clear that he was ordered to nominate me, but he was confused 
about subsidiary details. I advised him to wait till all was clear, as 


z 
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some of the details seemed to me to beimpracticable. On the evening 
of that day, he asked me to sit with him again, and ask Them to 
speak. I refused, as I had had my answer, and I could not properly 
ask again, and I went downstairs. Then took place the manifestation, 
borne witness to by the Colonel and his two friends, as already related 
by him in The Theosophist for February. He sent for me and told me 
what had occurred, while his friends were writing it down in another 
room. I then informed him of what I myself had been told. The 
written account exactly corroborated his spoken account, and the 
Master Himself confirmed it to me that same night as I sat in 
meditation. 

When friends had mooted the question of my becoming President 
previously, I had said that only my own Master’s command, addressed 
to me personally, would induce me to accept it. I told Colonel Olcott 
this, when he wished to nominate me before They had spoken. Now, 
my only duty is to obey. 

It hurts me to bring Their Names into what has been made a 
controversy, but if I remain silent, and allow the Theosophical Society 
to be swung on to a wrong line, I should be false to my duty. 

Let, then, every member record his vote with a full sense of his 
responsibility. I pledge my word of honour to the truth of what I 
have written, and to the fact that my old physical plane Guru, 
H. P. B., is here with her dying colleague and has repeatedly spoken 
to me. I believe that the members, in their vote, will decide the 
future fate of the Society, whether it shall continue to be the Servant 
of its true Founders, who stood behind H. P. B. and Colonel Olcott, 
or shall reject Them as its Masters and Guides. As Their nominee, 


I accept an office I have never coveted ; let each member approve or 
reject, as he will. 


Your faithful servant, 
ANNIE BESANT, 


CoMMENTs OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE INDIAN SECTION 


(Babu Upendranath Basu has made the following comments on 


the above letter, and also on the « Conversation ” document, when 


printing them in the sectional magazine, Theosophy in India, of 
February 15th.) 


In acceding to Mrs. Besant’s request to insert the following letter, 
it behoves me to point out to our readers that, if I am not mistaken, 
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this is the first time since the organisation of the Theosophical 
Society that our revered President-Founder has issued any official 
edict in the name of the Masters. As he is hovering between life 
and death, it would be uncharitable to hold him responsible for this 
singular departure from that well-established and wisely regulated 
practice; but one cannot help being struck with this unfortunate 
feature in it, that it practically tends to compel the votes of members 
and thus to defeat the purpose of the constitution. What is still 
more objectionable is, that it also commits the Theosophical Society 
to a dogma, or, in the alternative, brands with infidelity the members 
who refuse to endorse it. 

But as neither the Colonel nor Mrs. Besant has ever claimed 
infallibility, members will do wisely to give their votes independently 
of what either of them has said, giving of course due weight to their 
statements, but considering also the other circumstances of the case. 


(After printing Mrs. Besant’s letter, Upendranath Babu adds :) 


With all due deference to Mrs. Besant’s opinion, I do not find 
it easy to imagine that if members of the Theosophical Society give 
their votes from honest conviction, and with an eye solely to the 
well-being of the sacred Movement, the great Lovers of Truth and 
Humanity will desert them, whichever way they may vote. 

I am strongly of opinion that neither the ‘ Conversation” nor 
the circular letter of Mrs. Besant is a proper thing for publication or 
comment through the Press. If, notwithstanding this, the columns of 
Theosophy in India have been reluctantly opened to them, it is not 
merely because of Colonel Olcott and Mrs. Besant’s wish in the 
matter, but because they have been already printed elsewhere, and it 
appeared to me that they might upset the minds of many unless 
some light were thrown upon them. 


(After printing the ‘‘ Conversation” our colleague writes :) 


As the “‘ Conversation”’ reported above involves serious issues, and 
vitally concerns the future interests of the Theosophical Society, I 
feel it my bounden duty as a responsible officer thereof, much against 
the grain, to draw the attention of our good brethren to a few 
important points about it, as also succinctly to express my own view 


of the mattter. 
First, then, let there be no mist over the fact that membership 


in the Theosophical Society does not either imply or call for any 


Lu 
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belief in the existence of the Masters, and that perfect liberty is 
enjoyed by every fellow of the Theosophical Society with regard to 
all articles of faith. 

Secondly, there appears to be a tacit though vague assumption 
that rejection of the above ‘‘ Conversation” as genuine means absence 
of faith in the Masters, and their connection with the Theosophical 
Society. This assumption is entirely baseless; for not only does 
such faith rest upon totally different grounds and independent 
judgment, but to hold that the verdict of any member of the Society, 
however highly respected and reverenced, as to the credibility or 
otherwise of any particular phenomenon, is binding upon allother good 
and earnest members, would be to establish a sort of popedom, 
destroying altogether the eclectic foundation of the Society. 

Thirdly, the value and loyalty of a member of the Theosophical 
Society is not estimated by his endorsement of any dogma or of any 
so-called message from the Master, but by his fidelity and devotion to 
the motto, as much as to the primary object of the Society; and we 
should never forget that our motto is: ‘ There is no Religion higher 
than Truth,” and that the essential object of the Theosophical Society 
is: “To establish a nucleus of Universal Brotherhood without 
distinction of race, creed, sect, colour, or sex.” An exemplary 
Theosophist then is one whose life is marked by ardent pursuit of 
Truth, and selfless love and goodwill for his fellow-beings. 

Fourthly, does not our experience of so many years of active 
membership in the Theosophical Society and of the various storms 
and trepidations through which it has passed, teach us that the “ still 
small voice of the soul” conveys the message of the Master far more 
accurately than any phenomenal sound or appearance on the objective 
plane, where illusion is so rampant, and indiscriminate reliance on 
which has been in the past the cause of so much suffering te our 
sacred Cause? 

Fifthly, it is also a relevant fact that the Colonel was in an 
exceedingly low and depressed state of heart and nerve at the time 
the “‘ Conversation” is said to have taken place, and this considerably 
affects the weight of his authority. 

Sixthly, it appears to me that the Great Founders of a movement 
like the Theosophical Society, where honest enquiry is everywhere 
stimulated, and every effort is made to keep the platform broad and 
as nearly all-embracing as is compatible with truth and purity, are 
not likely to stifle thought and foster credulity by seeking to impose 
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upon its members any belief which appeals neither to their reason nor 
to their moral sense. 

Lastly, let me declare—that I cannot see my way to the 
acceptance of the message contained in the above ‘“ Conversation,” 
as coming from the Lords of Wisdom and Compassion, though 
I believe in Their existence and connection with the Theosophical Society 
as firmly as in mine own; and that this conclusion of mine would 
vemain unaltered even if I weve personally present at the ‘* Conversation” ; 
for this simple reason—that the answers attributed to the Great Ones 
do not touch the point at issue, but are quite wide of the mark, and 
so far from being illuminative, they lack even the balance and 
solemnity of the utterances of an advanced disciple, and have the 
flavour of spiritualistic communications. Who for instance ever 
doubted the impracticability of finding perfect instruments on these 
planes, that a miraculous manifestation and oracular dictum should 
be necessary to set the misgivings at rest? The real question is as 
to the need for or propriety of employing, for purposes of spiritual 
teaching, a man who has not merely trampled alike on the motto and 
prime object of the Theosophical Society, but also outraged the moral 
susceptibilities of all decent men and women, and even perpetrated 
what constitutes under the law of all civilised countries a heinous 
offence. is any light thrownon this question? And does Theosophy 
teach that the path of discipleship may be laid on and trodden with 
persistent crime and systematic deception ? 


UrreNDRANATH Basu, 
Gen. Sec. Indian Section T.S. 


Letrer FRoM Mrs. Scott-ELLiot 


It is with the greatest amazement and pain that I have read the 
article by Mrs. Besant in the March number of the Revinw, entitled 
“ The Basis of the Theosophical Society,” as the principle—or rather 
want of principle—advocated in it is contrary to all which we have 
hitherto held to be the true basis of Theosophy, and is in direct con- 
tradiction of Mrs. Besant’s own previous utterances, whether in her 
books or her lectures. Therefore I venture to protest most earnestly 
against this new and “ dangerous doctrine,” which is totally subversive 
of morals. 

I also protest against the recent attempt made, in the ‘* Two 
Communications from Adyar,’ and in Mrs. Besant’s own letter to 
the branches, to force upon the Theosophical Society an entirely new 
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departure, namely, that it shall be ruled and coerced by personal 
psychic experiences. The reality or non-reality of these visions is not 
the point at issue. The question is: Whether a world-wide Society 
shall be at the mercy of any psychic visions whatever, or whether it 
shall (as heretofore) be guided by reason and calm judgment ? 

But most emphatically of all do I protest against the manner in 
which the ideal we hold of the Masters of Wisdom has been dese- 
crated and dragged in the dust through the inane and immoral bab- 
blings of the Adyar apparitions being attributed to them. Weare 
asked to believe that They have acted as did old-time electioneering 
agents, bribing and threatening to secure votes for their ‘‘ appointed” 
candidate. 

That anyone who has ever held a pure and lofty ideal of Them 
should for a moment believe Them capable of upholding vice (see the 
second “Communication from Adyar”), or of ordering members of 
the Theosophical Society to “refrain” from doing all in their power to 
protect the victims of vice, is to me incomprehensible. Such a state 
of mind can only be accounted for by the much-talked-of « glamour.” 
We all talk of this glibly enough but we too often forget that glamour 
can find no place in a soul filled with the Divine Presence. The 
Christ told us plainly that glamour must have a house “ empty, swept 
and garnished,” before it can “enter in and dwell there,” and blind 
the soul to truth and reason and all—save itself. 

Mrs. Besant is right in one thing; the time has come for us 
each to choose whom or what we will serve. We must each of us 
take up our responsibility, and laying aside all blinding veils of 
“affection,” or “gratitude,” or cowardice, decide whether we mean to 
serve God and His Servers, the Masters of Wisdom, or to be the 
sport of the present Adyar apparitions and of their future manifesta- 
tions ; for let us be well assured that this is only the beginning. The 
powers of evil having had so easy a triumph now, will be ready for 
fresh deceptions later on; and Mrs. Besant having once accepted 
their “glamour,” will be even an easier prey to their next attempt. 
Let us watch and pray lest we, too, enter into temptation. 


M. L. Scort-Ettior. 


LetTeR FRom Mr. Meap 


My Dear Co.veacugs, 


It is with deep sorrow that I pen the following lines. 
Recent events, however, compel the public utterance of what is in 
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the minds of many—all old friends and sincere well-wishers both of 
our late President and of Mrs. Besant. 

The ratification of the present “ appointment’? under psychic 
“orders” promulgated by Colonel Olcott, in the last days of his fatal 
illness, even when regularised by the Acting President, will be 
resisted by many of us (we hope by the vast majority of the Society) 
on the following grounds : 

This election can under no circumstances be held to be a fair 
ratification or free choice. It will always labour under the just 
accusation of being illegitimately forced and of being achieved (if it be 
achieved) by improper pressure. 

This irregular ‘‘ nomination ” by the late President is not accord- 
ing to his own normal best judgment. When last in Europe he 
informed myself and others categorically that he did not consider Mrs. 
Besant as suited by temperament for carrying out the duties of a 
constitutional President, and that he would not nominate her. 

Mrs. Besant herself, by her unqualified endorsement of the 
present attempt to over-ride constitutional procedure by the authority 
of psychic pronouncements, warns us that we have no guarantee, 
with her as President, that she will not at any moment force other 
similar pronouncements upon us and hold them ¢ tevvorem over the 
heads of the unknowing and timorous. 

Moreover Mrs. Besant herself is in this acting contrary to her 
own declared normal better judgment ; for in a letter to myself from 
Benares, dated December 6th, 1906, referring to this question, she 
wrote: 

‘¢ All the circumstances point to , and that being so, he should 
be put in. So I shall do my best to persuade Colonel to nominate 
him.” 


In a letter of the same date from Benares to Mrs. Mead, Mrs. 
Besant further wrote: 

‘‘T shall do my best to support , and to win support for him. 
His attitude to myself does not count in this matter ; it is the interests 
of the Society only that must be considered, and if is to be 
President he must be supported loyally. My influence will be at his 
service.” 


On reaching Adyar, however, Mrs. Besant forgot her intention, 
and after several consultations with Colonel Olcott, the pronounce- 
ments of the apparitions finally won the day. Colonel Olcott consulted 
none of his old colleagues but herself in making this ‘‘ appointment.” 
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Mrs. Besant is President of the Central Hindu College, Grand 
Inspector General for Great Britain and the Colonies of Universal 
Co-masonry and Outer Head of the E.S.; she is, moreover, Editor of 
The Central Hindu College Magazine, and Co-editor of The Theosophacal 
Review. In addition to these duties, not to speak of her lecturing, 
literary work and enormous correspondence, Mrs. Besant now proposes 
to undertake the Presidency of the Theosophical Society, and 
presumably also the editorship of The T heosophist. 

Either of the first two responsible positions would occupy the 
full time of most of us, while the Outer-Headship of the E.S. requires 
the undivided attention of even a most highly endowed holder of that 
most important and intimate office. 

Mrs. Besant is, then, already overburdened with grave responsi- 
bilities ; whereas we require for the Presidency of the Theosophical 
Society someone who can give his entire services to discharging the 
onerous duties of that high post. 

Again Mrs. Besant is the absolute autocrat of the E.S., and it is 
highly inadvisable that this autocracy and the constitutional office of 
President of the Theosophical Society should be in the hands of one 
and the same person. 

The Rules of the Society with regard to the successorship to the 
life-presidency of Colonel Olcott are unfortunately absurdly drawn. 
The late President-Founder alone is given the right of nominating his 
successor. There is no provision for the nomination of other candi- 
dates by the General Council—as is the case when the seven years’ 
Presidency comes into force. 

The ratification or otherwise of the “ nomination’ now before us 
must thus be first decided. Those who desire another nomination or 
other nominations, can make this possible only by voting against the 
ratification of the present one. The Acting President can then 
direct the General Council to put forward other nominations. 

I shall, therefore, vote against the ratification of this « appoint- 
ment ”’-‘‘nomination,” and I hope the vast majority of members will 
do likewise; for the ratification of it by a two-thirds’ majority vote 
means the death of our constitution and the handing over of the 
Society to the mercy of an irresponsible psychic tyranny. 

In repudiating the pronouncements of these apparitions in 
general, I reject in particular their appointment of myself (as I am 
informed by Mrs. Russak) to the office of Vice-President. 

I believe, with many others, that the truest friendship for Mrs. 
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Besant can best be shown by safeguarding the freedom and sanity of 
the Theosophical Society, and it is in this spirit that I have written 
what I have no choice but to write. 


I am, my dear colleagues, 
Yours faithfully, 
G. Rilo. MEAD: 


Cheyne Court, Chelsea. March 1st, 1907. 


(In the last number, when printing the first communications from 
Adyar, I exercised my editorial right of commenting in the same 
issue on that which I was forced by circumstances to print, but of 
which [ strongly disapproved, so that my readers might not be in 
doubt as to my view. I shall not, however, comment on the more 
recent communications from Adyar printed in this number, but give 
them a month’s grace, as I have already done in the casa of Mrs. 
Besant’s article and her phenomenal ‘“‘appointment.’”’ [ shall thus 
be in precisely the same position as the rest of my colleagues and 
readers.—G. R. S. M.) 


LETTER FROM Mrs. WEBB 


It seems desirable that, at the present crisis in the Theosophical 
Society, many of the ordinary members should express themselves, as 
well as those we look up to as our leaders. It is a moment at which 
every member of the Society must bear his or her share of responsi- 
bility. We cannot wait for others to decide things or to make up our 
minds for us. The vote of the newly joined and ignorant member 
counts for as much as that of the oldest and wisest. 

We must remember that this is no ordinary election of a Presi- 
dent. This nomination has been put to the Society on an extraordinary 
basis. It is no question now of whether we do or do not wish Mrs. 
Besant tobe President. It isa question of whether we mean or do not 
mean to allow the Theosophical Society to be governed by the personal 
psychic experiences ofindividual members. Everyone must have some 
opinion as to the principle here at stake. Nor can we stand aside and 
do nothing, even if we would. To abstain from voting is not to do 
nothing, it is to add a vote or votes to the side from which we differ, 
and each member has to take a share in deciding the fate of tlie 
Theosophical Society in what has become a very critical situation. 

Let us then face our responsibilities with courage, not trying to 


shelter ourselves behind others or to leave them to do our duty for 
5 


c 
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us. They cannot, and we can. There is no member who is not able 
to form a judgment as to whether it be wise or not that we should 
depend in our official acts on inspirations of this kind; and we may 
well consider whether it be evidence of wisdom in those from whom 
the messages come that they should suggest our doing so. 

For one thing, not all the members of the Theosophical Society 
believe even in the very existence of Those we call the Masters. This 
in itself is a strong reason against basing a purely official election on 
the ground of entirely unprovable assertions as to Their wishes ; and 
this would hold even if the fact of its being Their wish were un- 
doubtedly true. But to many—perhaps most—this will hardly 
appeal. If they believed these manifestations to be true they would 
care little for the correct official attitude, or anything else. 

And for such, what must be the test of the truth or untruth of 
these reported interviews? Surely there is none worth having but 
the test of reason and conscience applied to the interviews themselves. 
Do they show forth the Holiness and Wisdom of their supposed 
Source ? 

I suppose all who believe in the Masters have some ideal which 
that term connotes for them. Probably most of us believe that this 
falls immeasurably short of the reality, or, at any rate, few would accept 
anything lower than that ideal, such as it is. If we take any words 
that appeal to us as in some measure expressing it, and, putting them 
over against these supposed revelations, ask ourselves how they cor- 
respond, I think the answer will be pretty certain. We might take 
any of the great words that have come forth to the world from the 
Highest Sources, but I will take only a few words from a little book 
that professes no authority whatever, words which the context shows 
us were written concerning the need for discrimination between the 
False and the Real in such manifestations : 

** Master’s words, however much they may be opposed to one’s 
previous thoughts, never fail to bring the most absolute conviction, 
alike to the intellect and to the moral sense of the person addressed. 
They come like a revelation, rectifying an error which becomes at 
once apparent; they stream down like a column of light dispelling 
the gloom; they make no claim on credulity or blind faith.” (The 
Doctrine of the Heart, pp. 55, 56). 

To turn from this to the petty, and paltry, and immoral messages 
we are offered as coming direct from Sources of Light and Truth is a 
descent so sharp that it must surely give us pause. 
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The form the present crisis takes is such that in opposing these 
psychic happenings, we find ourselves in apparent opposition to one 
who is looked up to, with much reason, as one of our chief leaders,— 
who is, by many, regarded as a special instrument of Those whom 
some believe to stand behind the Theosophical movement. 

For many members this is a grave difficulty. Their love and 
respect for one to whom they owe very, very much, and whom they 
believe to be far beyond them in spiritual and mental development, is 
on the one hand, and on the other the duty of following truth, at the 
cost, apparently, of opposing themselves to the leader they love and 
venerate. But this I believe to be a fallacy. There are different 
ways of showing love and respect. If the person you revered most in 
the world were stepping into a quagmire, mistaking it for solid earth, 
it would be a poor way of showing your devotion to walk in too; and 
if a leader is mistaken, those who follow knowingly do a cruel wrong, 
while in refusing to follow they offer their best help. This seems so 
obvious as not to be worth saying ; but one hears of members who, 
rejecting the truth of these supposed revelations entirely, yet feel it is 
right to support Mrs. Besant,—because she is Mrs. Besant. 

I, for one, have enough faith in Mrs. Besant to believe that she 
desires Truth and Light far more than I do myself. I believe that 
for the moment she is holding for truth something entirely false, and 
so I do not believe that those who oppose her in this are in reality 
opposing her at all, but that, on the contrary, in fighting for truth 
here, we are fighting for what she too loves best,—are with her and 
not against her—only against some cloud of darkness that has risen up 
from the Not-Self. 

If we doubt there is a cloud, let us look at her article in the last 
number of the Review, with its shaky morality, and ask ourselves 
which comes from the real Mrs. Besant, this, or the lofty teachings of 
The Outer Court, and The Path of Discipleship”? If the latter, then 
surely her heart is on the side of Light and Truth, whatever she may 
believe for the moment, whatever cloud or ‘‘ glamour ” may temporarily 
hide Reality from her. 

We have all heard of, and perhaps talked glibly enough of, 
«‘glamours” and the “difficulties that bestrew the path” of those 
who advance, and yet it seems the last thing that most of us take 
into our calculations as a practical possibility for such. Why should 
we be dismayed if it be so? Should we not do better to try, from 
the comparative safety of a lower level, to realise a little what the 
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dangers and difficulties of those ahead must be, who owigetle not 

against flesh and blood, but against the principalities, against the 

powers, . . . against the spiritual hosts of wickedness ” ? 
BEATRICE WEBB. 


LETTER FROM Mr. Scott-ELLior 


The Theosophical Society has passed through many crises, but 
none has approached in importance that which is impending. For 
it will now have to be decided whether the Society, as originally 
constituted, is to continue in existence, or whether it is to assume 
an entirely new basis; in other words, whether or not it is to be 
wrecked. 

The points at issue are of such importance that they cannot be 
too prominently brought before the members in all parts of the world 
who have so momentous a decision in their hands. 

Two questions are at stake: first, whether the Society is to be 
governed by personal psychic vision instead of by the dictates of 
reason and common-sense; and, secondly, whether adherence to the 
rules of ordinary morality is or is not to be regarded as a necessary 
qualification for a member of the Society. 

To deal with the second question first, the utterly immoral views 
expressed by one who aims at the Presidentship of the Society (see 
Mrs. Besant’s article entitled “The Basis of the Theosophical 
Society” published in last month’s Review) are a very definite 
index of the way in which the Society would be governed if Mrs. 
Besant were elected President, and they cannot but give reason to 
many to pause and consider well whether they are not bound to 
record their votes against one who utters such opinions. 

But the first question is, if possible, of even greater importance. 
That the Theosophical Society, which from the time of its inaugura- 
tion was privileged to be a mouthpiece of the Ancient Wisdom—the 
Wisdom which animated and vivified every religion which has arisen 
upon earth—that this Society should sink to the level of a spiritual- 
istic sect! And yet this is the very result that will be achieved if 
the ridiculous apparitions at Adyar are taken as genuine, and votes 
recorded in response to their appeal. That poor old Colonel Olcott— 


sensible man as he was—should have been made such a sport of on his 


death-bed is sad enough ; but—whether they were “spooks” raised by 


mediumistic agency, or apparitions animated by the powers of dark- 
ness—the universal acceptance of their message would be far sadder 
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still, for it would be the death-blow to the Theosophical Society. 
The acceptance of it even by a majority sufficient to return Mrs. 
Besant to the Presidentship would mean a terrible continuation of 
the present crisis. Here, in England, we believe that reason and 
common-sense will carry the day. May it be so in every other part 
of the world! 

W. Scott-E ior. 


(The following came to hand as these pages were being made 
up. Mr. Keightley’s letter has, we believe, appeared in Theosophy in 
India of March 15th, and Mrs. Besant’s declaration in both Theosophy 
an India and The Theosophist of March.) 


LETTER FROM Mr. Bertram KEIGHTLEY 
To My Fellow Members in the Theosophical Society. 


Now that our President-Founder has passed to his rest, and wide 
publicity has been given in the public press to the various phenomena 
which have recently taken place at Adyar, the considerations of 
delicacy for the feelings of a dying man and of reticence in regard to 
matters which many of us consider to be quite unfitted for public dis- 
cussion, no longer render silence a duty. On the contrary, in view of 
the actual position of affairs in the Theosophical Society, a duty seems 
to lie upon its older and more experienced members to state their 
views and make clear their position in regard to these matters, for 
the enlightenment of those whose acquaintance with the Society is of 
more recent date. 

As one of the oldest members now left in the Society, having 
worked in its ranks for twenty-four years, and as one who has for 
years held responsible office, first as General Secretary of the Indian 
Section, then as General Secretary of the British Section, and now as 
a member of the General Council, I feel that this duty is specially 
imperative upon myself. And I therefore feel bound to state my 
views on the present situation as simply and briefly as I can. 

But first I desire to make it very plain that I do not intend to argue 
the case either for or against the advisability of selecting Mrs. Besant 
as President of the Theosophical Society in succession to Colonel 
Olcott ; and still less do I propose to say anything either against her 
qualifications for the post or in deprecation of the claims which her 
immense services to the movement give her upon any position she 


desires to hold. 
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The two questions upon which I feel it a duty to state my position 
are: 

1. The bearing and effect upon the constitution of the Theo- 
sophical Society of what has happened at Adyar and of Mrs. Besant’s 
action in connection therewith, as well as the effects they are calcu- 
lated to produce upon the spirit and character of our Society in the 
future. 

2. The question of the authenticity of the various messages and 
communications received: 7.e., Do they, or do they not, emanate from 
such exalted Beings as Those who have been spoken of as the 
Masters ? 

As having an important bearing upon the constitutional questions 
involved, I am bound to say that ever since last Christmas Colonel 
Olcott has been in no condition of mind or body, either to think 
clearly, or to take any important decision whatever. 

While at Adyar, I had ample evidence that he was wholly at the 
mercy of any suggestion coming from his immediate surroundings, 
and entirely incapable of arriving at any independent decision of his 
own. 

It is most painful to have to make this statement, but its im- 
portance is obvious, and its accuracy will become more and more 
apparent as we proceed. 

In his letter of January 7th to the Theosophical Society, its 
officers "and members, Colonel Olcott purports to “appoint Annie 
Besant to take the office of President of the Theosophical Society ” 
at his death, having just previously written that the Masters had told 
him ‘‘to appoint ” her as his successor. 

Now Colonel Olcott never had power to “appoint ” anyone as 
his successor. The Theosophical Society’s constitution gives him the 
right only to ‘‘nominate,” subject to ratification by the members, as 
is clearly shown by his official notice to the General Secretaries of 
January 21st. 

All who have known Colonel Olcott 'know his extreme respect 
for the Society’s constitution, and his resolute upholding of proper 
procedure and strict obedience to its letter and spirit. Can anyone 
then believe that in sound mind, and with his judgment clear and 
normal, Colonel Olcott would have violated the constitution and 
exceeded his own powers by “appointing” a successor, when he was 
entitled only to “nominate” one, subject to ratification by the 
Society? The whole of this letter shows the same lack of that calm 
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judgment and strict adherence to the letter and spirit of the 
constitution which always characterised our late President-Founder. 

Further, it seems to me quite opposed to the best interests of the 
Society for decisions vitally affecting its administration to be thus 
bolstered up by appeals to higher powers or visions of any kind. Of 
what use are a constitution and rules, if such unrecognised and un- 
verifiable influences are to be brought to bear upon the minds of 
members ? 

That Colonel Olcott or Mrs. Besant should be guided by such 
visions, or by any form of higher illumination, may be, and indeed is, 
perfectly right and desirable for them personally; but that their ex- 
periences of such a kind should be made public with the inevitable 
result of influencing the votes of members, seems to me quite opposed not 
only to the letter and spirit of the Society’s constitution, but to the 
true spirit of Theosophy itself. 

These considerations receive only added force in the light of Mrs. 
Besant’s letter of February 6th. Of what avail any process of voting, 
of what use the form of ratifying a nomination, if members are 
threatened that unless they vote for Mrs. Besant they will reject the 
Masters ? 

As a matter of fact, a number of letters have been received by 
the older members, regretting that the supposed “orders” from the 
Masters left them no choice in the matter. 

This letter of Mrs. Besant’s seems to me to violate our constitu- 
tion both in letter and spirit, and I regret with all my heart that one 
whom I so highly love and honour, should have condescended to use 
such questionable methods, which were, moreover, the less needed, 
since it is very unlikely that any considerable body of members would 
have thought of opposing her election, had she said nothing of all 
these visions and messages, but simply left Colonel Olcott's official 
nomination to stand alone and carry its due weight with the Society 
at large. 

Further, this letter of Mrs. Besant’s tends to set up a dogma in 
the Society, and to undermine the free judgment and sense of personal 
responsibility of its members. Its ultimate effect, if yielded to with- 
out protest, must be to make of the Society a popedom, and to 
transform the most universal movement the world has seen into a 
dogmatic sect. 

For all these reasons I regret most deeply the publication of these 
matters,and Mrs. Besant’s action in issuing the circular just mentioned. 


Lu 
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Let us turn now to the examination of the authenticity of the 
‘orders and contents of these communications. 

First let me say that I in no way question the bona fides of the 
witnesses and recipients of these phenomena, nor do I doubt that 
they actually believed they had the experiences described. Moreover, 
I am as thoroughly convinced of the real existence of the Masters of 
Wisdom, and of the fact that They take interest in the Theosophical 
Society, as I am of my own existence. But I am equally convinced 
that the contents of these messages and ‘‘orders” do not proceed 
from Them, and that They have had nothing whatever to do with 
these phenomena. 

In the first place, the tone, style and character of these com- 
munications are altogether lacking in the elevation and dignity which 
mark the utterances of even an advanced disciple, and are entirely 
incompatible with the idea that they proceed from any such exalted 
source. It is inconceivable that a Master ‘of Wisdom could say: 
‘** Most emphatically, yes,” and ‘‘ Decidedly not, I wish you to state 
this publicly.” -Such phrases, such language, could never have come 
from Their lips, or been framed in Their minds. 

Secondly, these communications contain various errors of fact 
and statement, which undeniably exhibit a very fallible and inaccurate 
origin, and one very imperfectly acquainted with both the history of 
the Society and the details of recent events in connection with it. 

Lastly, the long communication in regard to Mr. Leadbeater 
neither illuminates the question at issue, nor does it carry any convic- 
tion with it—both unvarying marks of any communication really 
proceeding from a Master of Wisdom. 

It is a truism that we are all imperfect—for only Brahman is 
absolutely perfect—and that therefore They must work with imperfect 
instruments; but does it necessarily follow that They must choose 
for that purpose one who not only deliberately violates a moral law 
recognised by every nation and people, but one who has committed 
an offence against the criminal law of his own country? Granted 
that morality is relative, are the Masters of Wisdom forced to seek 
for instruments among the lower strata of human morality? I cannot 
for one moment believe such a thing; and therefore this communica- 
tion, even standing alone, would suffice to show that these visions 
and communications cannot have even a remote connection with 
the Masters—that is, if by ‘Masters of Wisdom” we mean the 
embodiments of the purest and loftiest ideals of perfected humanity. 
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Finally, this whole attempt to coerce the wills and overbear the 
sober judgment of members in the exercise of one of their most 
important duties is totally opposed to all that has been taught, all 
that has been verified in experience as to Their methods of action. 
From the earliest days of my connection with H. P. B. and Colonel 
Olcott down to the present, the one lesson taught me over and over 
again is that the Masters never over-ride the freewill, even of Their 
own pupils, and never attempt to overbear their reason and common 
sense. 

For these reasons I absolutely reject these messages and com- 
munications, and am convinced that they are]not authentic. AndlI 
most earnestly trust that my fellow members will truly exercise their 
own judgment and good sense, putting entirely aside these visions and 
‘‘ orders,” and refusing to allow themselves to be swayed either in one 
direction or the other by the profoundly regrettable publicity that has 


been given to these phenomena. 
BERTRAM KEIGHTLEY. 


A FurtTHER DeEcLARATION BY Mrs. BESANT 


THEOSOPHICAL SociETY, ADYAR, MApRAs, 
February 21st, 1907. 


To the Members of the Theosophical Society. 


The President-Founder having passed away from earth, the chief 
authority in the Theosophical Society is vested—by Rule 27 of the 
Constitution—in the Vice-President, Mr. Sinnett, until the votes of 
the Society confirm, or reject, the nomination of myself as his suc- 
cessor, made by the President-Founder. As he made me his Deputy 
for the last months of his life, I am holding the headship of the Head- 
quarters temporarily—Mr. Sinnett being in England—for ordinary 
business purposes, the officers the President- Founder appointed con- 
tinuing in their several posts. Should the necessary two-thirds of the 
recorded votes of the members render valid the late President’s 
nomination, I shall then assume office, and issue an address to the 
members. 

This interregnum in the Presidential office will not occur again, as 
the Council will be bound to nominate the successor of the next 
incumbent six months before the expiration of his term of office, so 
that the newly elected President will take up his work so soon as his 
predecessor leaves office. 


Lu 
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It should be remembered that while I, personally, regard myself 
as the nominee of my Master, as well as of our President-Founder, no 
member of the Society is bound to take that view, nor to base his 
vote on any authority save that of his own private judgment. Neither 
the President-Founder, nor—with all reverence be it spoken—our 
Master, does more than nominate; each member is free to accept or 
reject, and the responsibility for his vote is the individual responsi- 
bility of the member. Belief in the Masters is not incumbent on any 
member of the Society ; those who believe in Them are not bound to 
believe in any particular manifestation, asserted as genuine by others. 
Perfect freedom as to belief or non-belief in any view or statement is 
the precious heritage of the Theosophical Society, and while I myself 
know the manifestations to be genuine, I defend the right of every 
member to disbelieve them, and to vote for or against the President’s 
nomination on any ground chosen by himself. 

ANNIE BESANT, 
Member of the General Council. 


‘¢ APPOINTMENT-NOoMINATION ” 
Genoa, March 15th, 1907. 


To the Editors, Tok TuHrosopuicat Review 

DEarR Sirs, 

With reference to the documents and comments published 
in the March number of your Review, under the heading ‘‘Two 
Communications from Adyar,” and to the constitutional question 
raised in regard to the first of these communications; I see no men- 
tion made of an official circular issued by the late President-Founder 
to the General Secretaries of Sections of the Theosophical Society, 
three weeks before his death, which runs as follows : 

(The memorandum which stands first under the heading ‘‘ The 
Presidential Election ” is here quoted.) 

In the face of this document, on which more than one General 
Secretary acted before the Colonel’s death, the statement that: 
“‘Our President-Founder has unfortunately passed from hence without 
being able personally to rectify a blunder that must be ascribed 
largely to his exceedingly weak state of health,” etc., is open to mis- 
construction, and as a subscriber to the Revizw I ask leave to call 
the attention of uninformed fellow-readers to the existence and 
importance of the above-quoted circular. 


‘““ THE BASIS OF THE T.S.”’ Uae 


Trusting to your courtesy and impartiality for the publication of 
this letter in your April issue, 
I am, Dear Sirs, yours faithfully, 
R. G. MacBean. 


(I will deal with this in the next number.—G. R. S. M.) 


ne OASIS OF THE THEOSOPRHICAL 
SOCLE La: 


(Besides the articles published, the following letters have been veceived ) 


I am unable to follow the arguments used by the able and 
respected writer of the article ‘‘The Basis of the Theosophical 
Society,” or to admit the applicability of her illustrations. I am 
convinced that anyone disposed to hostile criticism could quite easily 
make out a strong case against Theosophy with that article in his 
hands. The position of the private member in his anti-theosophical 
circle will be made difficult, while that of our gifted fellow-members 
whose names come under public notice will be indeed unenviable, 
since the publication of the article under the aforesaid title over the 
signature of no less an exponent than Mrs. Besant. Moreover, 
her contribution to the communications from Adyar will, in her 
own words, shake what some of us ‘‘had believed to be solid 
ground under” our “ feet.” If, however, we take this uncomfortable 
experience as a lesson, and resolve to accept nothing on the mere 
statement of anyone, which does not receive the sanction of our reason 
and judgment, good will have grown out of what we now think to be 
ill. 

As to the narration of a certain psychic phenomenon detailed 
with the spirit of a mandate, I not only regret its publication in 
that spirit, but I repudiate its claim to exercise authority over the 
disposal of my vote at the forthcoming election of a successor to the 
late President; and I cordially endorse the unanimous decisions of 
the Committee of the British Section. 

On this subject we should bring to bear the best judgment that 
we are severally possessed of, unbiassed either by personal regard or 
the affection and gratitude of pupil for teacher. 
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I have endeavoured to do so, and am led toa conclusion indicated 
by the following considerations. 

The holding of more than one important office by any individual, 
however eminent, is most inexpedient in the best interests of the Society, 
and is not fair in several directions to the individual. The office of | 
President is, in my opinion, more suitably held by an individual 
entirely free from other and even more important functions in the 


Society and its ramifications. 
Joun W. SIpviey. 


You will by now have received numerous letters from many abler 
and more important members of the Society than myself, and I must 
apologise for trespassing upon your time and space. I think, how- 
ever, that the present occasion calls for clear thinking and plain 

speaking on the part of all those members who have at heart the 
_ reputation and welfare of the great Society to which they belong. 

Mrs. Besant’s article in the March number appears to me both 
dangerous and misleading, and one would regret to see it in the hands 
of anybody who was making enquiries as to the real aims and objects 
of the Theosophical Society. It is also wholly unworthy of the 
writer. 

That what we call morality is relative, no one will deny; but 
surely a person is called upon to conform to the generally accepted 
moral ideas of the country and community in which they may happen 
to be incarnated at any given time. 

Mrs. Besant speaks of polygamy and polyandry; no one denies 
they may be both useful and proper social customs in Turkey and 
Tibet, but she would surely hardly say that was any reason for our 
preaching or practising them in the West, where public opinion is 
against the advisability of such social arrangements. 

Mrs. Besant says: “The presence in the Society of a man who 
falls below the accepted standard of morality can do little harm”; 
but this cannot be the case when the presence of such a person in the 
Society gives him the opportunity and power to promulgate ideas 
which the common consensus of opinion condemns as injurious alike 
to mind and body. 

Mrs. Besant further says: “ The Theosophical Society does not 
consist of children but of grown men and women, and does not need 
the shelter rightly given to the young.” Unfortunately, immaturity 
of mind does not invariably cease with the passage of years, and it is 
quite possible that “‘ grown men and women” who absorb ideas more 
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through sentiment than reason, may be influenced in a direction they 
may afterwards deeply regret, when they come to mental years of 
discretion. 

I should quite agree that one has no right to criticise or interfere 
with the private life of any member, as such; but directly that life is 
productive of teaching and influence which we consider harmful, it 
becomes quite another consideration. 

I also utterly repudiate the idea of brotherhood as put forward in 
Mrs. Besant’s article. It seems to me there is rather more brother- 
hood shown in preventing one person from injuring others than in 
sentimental condonation of offences. 

It is true that the grand qualities of tolerance and compassion 
are what each one of us would fain acquire and show forth in our 
lives ; but condemnation of sin and the sinner are not at all the same 
thing, though they would appear to be so in the minds of many. 

The publication of this article in the same number of the Review 
as the communications from the so-called ‘“‘ Masters” at Adyar is 
significant. 

Discrimination is one of the attributes laid down as necessary to 
be acquired for entrance to the Path. The present state of affairs 
gives ample opportunity for the practice of this virtue. 

HeLen H. Rossins. 


Towards the end of her article on ‘‘ The Basis of the Theoso phi- 
cal Society” in last month’s Review, Mrs. Besant says: ‘I know 
that there are many in the Society, good people whom I respect, who 
will think that this article embodies a most dangerous doctrine.” 
From conversations which I have already had with many responsible 
members of the Society, I can most definitely say that this is so; and 
were it not that we all respect and admire Mrs. Besant so much for 
her splendid work in the past, a chorus of protest would at once be 
heard against this ‘most dangerous doctrine.” But unfortunately, 
although a strong feeling undoubtedly exists, almost every individual 
member seems to hesitate to express it publicly in the Review, each 
preferring to leave that to some one else. It is only on this account 
that I feel bound to undertake the unpleasant task myself, so that 
this view may at least be expressed, by however humble a member. 
Our first duty is to the Theosophical Society itself, and if we see 
its fair reputation endangered in any way whatever, no personal 
considerations should prevent us from uttering a word of warning. 

I will not attempt a detailed criticism of the teaching contained 


a 
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in this article, trusting that it may be fully dealt with in due course 
by those most competent to do so. The whole tenour of it gives one 
the impression of a piece of special pleading, entirely at variance with 
the high tone of Mrs. Besant’s normal writings and unworthy of her 
true self. One can only surmise that Mrs. Besant is temporarily 
under the shadow of some dark influence, and earnestly hope that 
the cloud may soon pass away. I venture to think that a second and 
careful reading of this article will convince every thoughtful member 
of the shallowness of its reasoning and the dire results which would 
inevitably ensue were such ideas to be acted upon by the Society in 
general. 
BERTRAM G. THEOBALD. 

{ do not remember ever to have written to the Review before, 
and am very sorry to do so now, for I must say a very painful thing. I 
know no other way of making public and speaking plainly what must 
be said as publicly and plainly as possible by members of the Theo- 
sophical Society who feel strongly in the matter of Mrs. Besant’s 
article “‘ The Basis of the Theosophical Society.” 

I cannot imagine a more mischievous article; I cannot imagine 
how she could write it; but I can imagine that it will mislead 
many, will confuse many, and will horrify many. I hope that those 
members who can write will deal with the article critically ; I would 
only say, myself, that I wholly repudiate the view that Mrs. Besant 
puts forth—namely, that a man is fit for membership in this or in any 
decent Society who sins openly and deliberately against decency, who 
teaches vile doctrines to innocent victims, and who still defends those 


doctrines. 
CAROLINE MARSHALL. 


As a member of the Theosophical Society and therefore one 
vitally interested in its affairs, I have read with very disturbed feelings 
Annie Besant’s article, ‘‘ The Basis of the Theosophical Society” in 
the March issue of the Review. Iam in no danger of confusing the 
Theosophical Society with a Universal Brotherhood, and I have no 
fear that one expelled from it would go into outer darkness or be put 
beyond the reach of charity, tolerance and pity. But I do not hesitate 
to think evil can have no brotherhood save with evil, and acknow- 
ledged and confessed evil-doers have no place in a society which has 
for one of its chief objects the search for truth—‘* Truth that should 
be sought by purity of life and devotion to high ideals.” While I 
trust that my ‘‘self-righteousness and contempt ” are no greater than 
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the average, I should prefer to carry out my search for truth in the 
company of the ordinary man of the world rather than be forced into 
unnatural and unnecessary fellowship with those ‘‘ whose standard of 
morality falls below the accepted standard,” or (what seems to me a 
more dangerous position still) with ‘‘ those who rise so much above 
it as to be unintelligible and therefore hated and suspected by the 
masses of average people.”’ 

That the Theosophical Society has no written or printed moral 
code binding on its members, would seem to me to prove not that it 
has no moral code but that its code in no way differs from that binding 
on all civilised society. Otherwise I cannot see how it shall answer 
the condemnation of ordinary men, who would have the right to 
describe it as a society which protects and encourages every form of 
licentiousness. Yet Annie Besant says: ‘I do not see that the 
Theosophical Society has any moral code binding on its members.” 

The assumption of great indifference and superiority to the judg- 
ments and laws of ordinary men by the Theosophical Society seems 
to me most hateful, so contrary does it appear to the spirit of true 
brotherliness. By what rule are we in entering the Theosophical 
Society lifted above the average man? By what right do we despise 
his judgments and what higher law makes us free of hislaws? There 
is no question of persecution when the Society exercises its right to 
expel those who are confessedly immoral and thus proved unfit for 
that search for truth for which purity of life is necessary. It is not 
fair to state, as Annie Besant does, that in expelling from this nucleus 
one here and there whom we may manage to convict of some evil 
teaching or practice, we leave within it hundreds who are guilty of 
other evils. And when this unwarrantable implication is made in a 
public journal it is not only unfair but damaging to the Society. It 
is the very publicity of this article which has roused me to write 
this protest against what appears to me the wrong thinking, plausi- 
bility and false sentimentality contained in it—a protest I make with 
sorrow and distress that it should be necessary, for I am one of many 
who owe to the writer of the article deep gratitude and reverence for 
her clear showing of helpful truths, and what I have always believed 
her unquestionable devotion to high ideals. C. A. ECELEs. 


Even a humble member may protest; and all of us who are in 
earnest about the sublime truths that we believe lie at the foundation 
of our Society must protest against the attitude assumed by Mrs. 
Besant in her article ‘‘ The Basis of the Theosophical Society.” 


tu 
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We may, or may not, individually, hold lofty conceptions 
with regard to Those we call Masters; but even the loftiest of the 
best of us must fall far short of the glorious reality. Can we, then, for 
a moment imagine that the effort under Their guidance to lead men 
toward a more’perfect and complete realisation of the life Divine,—the 
effort that we know as the Theosophical Society,—should stoop to 
call black white? I for one cannot so believe. 

Lina Rowan HamILton. 


I have read with much interest Mrs. Besant’s remarkable article 
on ‘‘ The Basis of the Theosophical Society ”’ and trust you will afford 
me some little space to comment thereon. No doubt the uninitiated 
reader may wonder why Mrs. Besant should have taken such great 
pains to prove that the Theosophical Society has no right to interfere 
with the opinions or practices of its members in their private capacity, 
when, probably, every sane member of the Society is in agreement 
with such a view. So far asI know no member of the Society has 
been expelled for his or her moral shortcomings or superfluities in 
private life, nor has any responsible person or body attempted to 
establish in the Society a moral Inquisition for trying its delinquents.! 
If Mrs. Besant’s article has any point at all, and 1 believe it has, it 
is aimed at the action of the Advisory Council in recommending the 
late President-Founder to accept the resignation of a prominent 
member of the Society. I readily admit that although the form was 
resignation the spirit was expulsion, but I think it will need few 
words to justify even that extreme action. The offences with which 
the member in question was charged were in no sense of the term 
matters that concerned his private life alone. It was definitely shown 
that he had used his position in the Society to effect his immoral 
purposes. Here we have the ground upon which the Society based 
its right of interference. Whilst no Society would have a right to 
interfere with a member who held opinions leading to immorali 
any Society worth its name would promptly Hat a mittee 
used its organisation for the ‘propagation of such Opinions—not to 
mention their practice. Does Mrs. Besant or anyone else suggest 


that membership of the Theosophical Society should be permitted to 


one who so misuses his position? I cannot believe it <olteannce 
’ 


1 It is true that a member was recentl i i 
y expelled in Americ i 
grounds, but as this expulsion was cbviously wrong and has eh Desa 
cancelled, there could be no need for public comment—besides in this case tk : 
was no moral breach either publicly or privately. eae 
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think that she can have given that careful consideration to the 
question that its gravity requires. 

You cannot retain anyone as a member and at the same time 
refuse the privileges of membership, nor would it be possible or 
desirable to ‘ blacklist ” erring members, so that expulsion in serious 
cases is the obvious course to follow unless the Society is practically 
to aid and abet offenders. Is it not the duty of those who have know- 
ledge to help the ignorant ; shall we close our eyes when outrage is 
being perpetrated? What foolish sentiment is it that would prevent 
us turning out of doors a member of our family who deliberately 
and persistently used his position for doing irreparable wrong to weak 
and defenceless younger brethren? If we expel a member we do not 
therefore hate him or wish him ill; we simply take away, so far as we 
are able, his power to inflict further injury; to retain him were to 
become his accomplice. 

To my mind, then, there is no difficulty in coming to a decision 
as to when the Society is justified in taking action against one of its 
members; that time comes the moment it can be shown that member- 
ship is being used for the purpose of aiding the commission of a 
criminal or immcral offence. I wait now Mrs. Besant’s reply in the 
hope that she will speak with no uncertain voice on this most vital 


question. \ 
W. H. Tuomas. 


In the midst of the harly-burly of discussion into which recent 
events at Adyar have thrown the Theosophical Society, I would like 
to put in a plea for calm and dispassionate consideration of all evi- 
dence that may be laid before the members of the Theosophical 
Society, and for a wise tolerance and patience in dealing with the 
exceptionally difficult and trying conditions which have arisen. 

Is it too much to ask members of the Theosophical Society to be 
theosophical in their attitude and to refrain from embittering the con- 
troversy by electioneering methods which later reflection will con- 
demn? In particular I would venture to suggest that the article 
contributed by Mrs. Besant to the March number of this Review 
should not be taken as a pronouncement of her final opinion on the 
painful case of resignation which was before us last year. I frankly 
admit that I cannot follow Mrs. Besant in the conclusions she draws 
in the article entitled ‘‘ The Basis of the Theosophical Society,” but 
it is only fair to recognise that although appearing unfortunately at a 


moment when recent pronouncements at Adyar have thickened the 
6 
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mental atmosphere with astral fog, there is nothing to show that Mrs. 
Besant (who sent the article for publication before the last pronounce- 
ments were made) had more in her mind than the case of Mr. C. 
Jinarajadasa, whose hasty expulsion Colonel Olcott desired to annul 
before his death. 

The Society has everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
patience and duly considered action, more especially if it is realised 
that the distances separating the various sections make for misunder- 
standing to a degree that requires supernormal tranquillity to combat. 

EpitH Warp. 


(With regard to this article the Council of the Blavatsky Lodge 
sent the following telegram to Mrs. Besant and received from her 
the following reply.) 


Question : ‘*Would you as President permit X’s [Mr. Leadbeater’s] 
re-admission ? ” 

Answer: “If publicly repudiates teaching, two years after 
repudiation, on large majority request of whole Society, would 
reinstate; otherwise not.” 


Since my article “‘ A New Basis of the Theosophical Society ” was 
in type I find that a telegram has been received and circulated, which 
seems to negative the conclusion I have drawn from Mrs. Besant’s 
article. I hope I may be pardoned if I say that I cannot take it to 
be seriously meant. She has laid down to us that, in her view, 
opinions leading to murder, theft, or adultery should not be held a 
disqualification for membership. Certainly Mr. Leadbeater’s trans- 
gression does not go so far as this; and I fail to see for what reason 
Mrs. Besant can demand a public retractation, a two years’ proba- 
tion, and a solemn vote of the whole Society, as if for a new Presi- 
dent, for a fault which, according to her, should not have been 
punished by expulsion at al!. I can only understand it as a rather 
ill-timed burlesque on us who differ from her. 

A confirmation of this view is given by her requirement of a 
public retractation. In the now notorious “Conversation” the only 
fault found with the action of the authorities was that there had been 
‘ ee much publicity.” Now, considering how carefully, and with 
what marvellous success, publicity has, in fact, bee i i 
utterance seems to me to point rather to the aia ae = ee 
coumon or garden “spook” than to a Master of Wisdom. But 
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Mrs. Besant has expressed her full belief in it as the opinion of the 
Masters; and how, after that, she can speak of a public retractation, 
altogether passes my comprehension. 

Until further explanation I must decline to give any weight to 
this mysterious telegram, and hold still to the opinions I have expressed 
in my article. 

Ana WELLS: 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. OraAGeE’s ReEpiy To HIS CRITICS 


To the Editor, THE TuHrosopHicaL REVIEW 
SIR, 


A reply is certainly due from me to the numerous critics 
who have honoured me with their, attentions. Yet in most cases a 
re-reading of my articles (if the labour could be recommended) would 
serve my purpose. Dr. Lomax is quite right in finding my word 
** acquired” badly chosen, but nevertheless he understood my mean- 
ing perfectly well. Could a better word have accomplished my 
object any better? Mr. Sedlak continues to wrap his pure thought 
about with a good many folds of pseudo-thinking; but until he takes 
the trouble (admittedly excessive) of understanding what I said, and 
of quoting me correctly, I must leave him in all his obscurity. Mr. 
Wedgwood’s naive and charming discrimination between beliefs and 
distortions of beliefs is only equalled by his realisation that ‘‘ empti- 
ness of conviction isn’t much good when we come to the profounder 
experiences of life.” I said myself that it was not much good. It is 
not. But are useful convictions necessarily true? That is the 
question which Mr. Wedgwood seems to have forgotten. 

I am rather pleased that Dr. Wells spoiled the atmosphere of 
his article on the “‘ Communion of Saints”’ by interpolating a passage 
recommending kicks and hard stones for my case. It was so human 
of him. I remember years ago boo-ing through the keyhole of a 
Methodist meeting in which a Revivalist was singing ‘‘ Where is my 
wandering boy to-night ?”” And I remember the Revivalist bounding 
to the door and shouting: ‘“‘Get away, you little fiend.” Well, I 
seem to have boo-ed through Dr. Wells’ keyhole. However, I must 


Lu 
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protest against his misquotation of me. I never said, either in words 
or in effect, that “there is nothing true and that it don’t matter.” 
My view is that there is nothing true, and thevefove everything matters. 
We become responsible just to the extent that truth becomes doubtful. 
Yours faithfully, 
A. R. Oracs. 


UNpDuLATORY THEORY OF LIGHT 


To the Editov, THz THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


DEar Sir, 
I am glad to find that I had misread Mr. Sedlak’s remark 
about Koreshanism in your January issue, and to withdraw what I 
said about the concavity of the earth’s surface, but as this had nothing 
to do with the main point of my letter I need say no more about it. 
Perhaps, however, since Mr. Sedlak talks of pointing out the 
vationale of optical phenomena, I may be allowed a short space to make 
the bearing of the question I asked in your February number quite 
clear—for Mr. Sedlak appears to misapprehend my position. I was 
not arguing against ultimate metaphysical truths, as stated either by 
Hegel or anyone else; as a matter of fact Hegel’s philosophy is a 
system which I have studied, though I do not regard it as having 
such a monopoly of correct thinking as Mr. Sedlak appears to suppose 
it tohave. Other thinkers have obtained quite as profound insights 
into truth, though they may have made use of very different 
terminology in their attempts to make these insights intelligible to 
others. I do not then quarrel with Mr. Sedlak’s statement that “the 
substratum of light is that of sight or the immaterial ‘ we’”’ by itself, 
but I fail to see that it is any argument against the empirical validity 
of the undulatory theory of light. Mr. Sedlak might as well have 
written “the substratum of sound is that of heaving or the immaterial 
‘we,'’’ yet this would not disprove the wave theory of sound which he 
himself admits (p. 448). We certainly do find that our perceptions in 
the physical world are accompanied by and dependent on physical facts 
such as sound waves, and there is nothing in any true system of logical 
and metaphysical thought to contradict this. I find, by the way, in 
the very book of lectures by Tyndall from which Mr. Sedlak quoted, 
the following : ‘‘ The word ‘ light ’ may be used in two different senses : 
it may mean the impression made upon consciousness, or it may mean 
the AR agent which makes that impression” (Tyndall, Light, 
p. 128). 
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Well, the scientific wave theory of light is of course concerned 
solely with the physical causes operative in our seeing of physical 
objects, and we should surely avoid muddling up metaphysical truths 
in an inappropriate way with facts of empirical science. If I might 
state my question in as unambiguous a way as possible, it would be 
by first pointing out that the phenomena of diffraction dealt with in 
Mr. Sedlak’s article, are clearly due to the way in which light is 
propagated; that is to say they are not a mental illusion, like for 
instance the apparently larger size of the’sun or moon when near the 
horizon than when near the zenith; nor are they an illusion due to 
physiological causes, like for instance the red cross upon a green 
background which is seen if one looks for some time at a green cross 
on ared background and then looks at a white surface, and which 
is produced probably by the nature of the retina and the intimate 
association of the mind with the sense organs. It follows then that a 
photographic plate would be affected by these phenomena as well 
as a human observer. I therefore ask Mr. Sedlak: Why, if a photo- 
gvaphic plate weve appropriately introduced into Tyndall’s experiment, would 
at vecovd a sevtes of vectangles of light? If he can answer this it would 
be very interesting to me, but at present he seems to have made out 
no case at all against the undulatory theory of light as a matter of 
empirical science. 

Some of Mr. Sedlak’s playful remarks, however, suggest that 
perhaps he was speaking more in jest than in earnest, for instance, 
when on p. 449 he speaks of the luminiferous ether as ‘‘a corollary 
of Mr. Hinton’s tesseract.” It is true that the phenomena of light 
are one of several whole classes of phenomena which have been 
brought forward by Hinton and others in support of the four- 
dimensional hypothesis, but I have never heard of the latter hypothesis 
being used to support the former. As a matter of fact, for what it is 
worth, the wave theory of sound, which Mr. Sedlak admits, supports 
the four-dimensional hypothesis just as much as the wave theory of 


light, which he denies ; so this question is here unimportant. 
W. L. 


ProFessor Hystop’s PRECONCEPTIONS 


To the Editor, THE THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW 
SIR, 
I think that Dr. Montagu Lomax, in his review of Professor 
Hyslop’s Borderland of Psychical Research (THEosopuicaL Review, 
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March, p. 43), does scant justice to the author’s real position. 
Professor Hyslop, like several other learned investigators in the field 
of psychical research, is conscious of a sort of ‘‘ double personality” ; 
as an individual he believes certain things, as an exponent of science 
he can teach nothing that is not yet capable of being reduced to. 
scientific statement. 

Science has suffered in the past from being divided into sections, 
each having its own laws of evidence and its own methods of re- 
search. Mathematics, as applied to such diverse subjects as logic 
and the constitution of matter, has done much to unite these scattered 
branches; but religion and “metapsychics,” being subjects which 
rest on personal belief and the evidence of individual experience, are 
at present outside the rangé of scientific analysis. It is Professor 
Hyslop’s purpose to push forward the scientific method so as to include 
as much as possible of these subjective experiences within the four 
corners of the scientific framework. Science must deal with the 
phenomena of the universe as inter-related, and she cannot govern an 
outlying province until she has conquered the intervening territory. 

The assertion objected to by Dr. Lomax, that “all new facts and 
theories must in some way find an assimilation with previous know- 
ledge,” and ‘‘have some point of contact with the old,” is, unfor- 
tunately, a scientific truism, and is part of the constitution of the 
human mind. It is for this reason that it is so difficult, if not im- 
possible, to convey a totally new idea, such as that of a fourth dimen- 
sion ; we can only figure it, even to ourselves, by a series of particular 
instances, each connected with previous experience, until, by the 
multiplicity of these, our conception rises almost to a generalisation. 
Dr. Lomax’s example of the Copernican astronomy does not touch 
the point at issue ; it only involved the reversal of the mathematical 
assumption that the earth was fixed and that the sun moved, and in 
all other respects was fully in contact with previous knowledge. 

We may chide, or even ridicule, the cautious slowness with which 
science proceeds to assimilate notions and facts by successive contact, 
but there is this consolation: that facts or beliefs, thus assimilated, 
thenceforth become integral portions of the connected and synthesized 
sum-total of undoubted human knowledge. Meanwhile the more 
advanced thinkers and experimenters are going on ahead, piloting 
the huge ironclad of Modern Science, and finding safe waters wherein 
it can float in all the majesty of conquest. 


Wours, etciu | Baoe 
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BaHAISM 
To the Editor, THe TuHrosopuicaL Review 


Dear Sir, 

In the March number I notice a kind criticism of my recent 
article on Bahaism by Mr. Skeeles. 

Mr. Skeeles asks why I have neglected to include in my narrative 
any mention of Subh-i-Ezel, the half-brother of Baha Ullah. 

There was naturally a great deal of interest in connection with 
the Bahai Movement which I was obliged to omit in my two brief 
articles, and while an account of Subh-i-Ezel would be of historical 
interest, I look upon him as an unimportant figure, as a character of 
no interest to us in our study of Bahaism as it exists to-day. 

Subh-i-Ezel did indeed play a certain véle in the early history of 
Babism,:but he was never considered by the Babis to be ‘“* He whom 
God shall manifest,”’ the one foretold by the Bab. 

When Baha Ullah announced that he was the one of whose 
coming the Bab had prophesied, Subh-i-Ezel resented his claim and 
tried to bring about a schism. For a time he was successful; but his 
influence, which was never very great, has been steadily on the 
wane, and to-day the number of Ezeli Babis is so insignificant that 
one can hardly dignify their refusal to accept Bahaism as a schism. 

It must be remembered that Babism and Bahaism are not the 
same, that they differ essentially on many points; therefore a Babi 
who does not wish to accept the broader and more advanced teachings 
of Baha Ullah can hardly be said to create a schism in Bahaism. 

Bahaism has had several attempts made to destroy its unity, but 
it has emerged triumphant from all these trials, showing to cavilling 
critics that it can preserve within itself that unity which it teaches. 
Regarding certain charges brought against the Bahais by the Ezelis, 
which Mr. Skeeles mentions, I can only reply: ‘“‘ Ye cannot gather 
figs of thistles.” 

When Professor E. G. Browne was investigating Babism many 
years ago, he naturally collected all the information he could obtain of 
the movement both from Bahais and Ezelis. Time, the great 
revealer, has shown, however, on which side truth lay. 

One word more in regard to a saying of the present leader of the 
Bahais, Abbas Effendi, quoted from Myron H. Phelp’s book. I 
think Mr. Skeeles will agree with me that it would indeed be 
strange for one of the founders of a religion to insist on people 
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remaining in their old creeds or churches. How could real unity be 
brought about in this way? It is necessary to study but a few of the 
writings of Baha Ullah to see that he brought a new revelation, a 
new religion to the world, and the only claim of Abbas Effendi is that 
he is the promulgator of his father’s teachings. 

Now what Abbas Effendi does say is this; that no one should 
leave his church except by his own free will, when he no longer feels 
the need of a church. 

The true Bahai, however, belongs no more to one church or 
creed than another, and he regards the very names Mohammedan, 
Christian, Buddhist, etc., as barriers which separate men one from 
the other and prevent unity. 

The special mission of Baha Ullah was to found a universal 
religion, broad and comprehensive enough to include all other faiths. 
Abbas Effendi, who signs himself Abdul Baha, the Servant of Baha, 
is continuing the work of his father. 

I am, yours etc., 
SYDNEY SPRAGUE. 


THE CHAINING OF FENRIR 


“In the prose Edda there is an account of the trouble the gods 
had with the powers of evil, and of their efforts to chain them up and 
restrain them. The wolf Fenrir had been bred up among the gods, 
but he was always getting fiercerand stronger, and oracles announced 
that he would help in the overthrow of the divinities, were he not 
securely bound. So the gods devise one kind of fetter after another, 
of the strongest materials, wherewith to bind Fenrir, but all in vain. 
He bursts in pieces all the iron bands they can lay upon him and 
breaks them asunder. At length the White Elves come to the aid of 
the baffled gods, and forge a chain of Strange materials. It is made of 
the roots of stones, of the breath of fishes, of the beards of women, of 
the spittle of birds, and of the noise of a cat’s footfall—and that holds 
Fenrir fast. He strives in vain to burst its bonds, 
held down till the end of all things. 

‘“*But,’ says the inquirer, or scholar, to Har, the High One, who 
tells this: ‘There are no such things as all the 
roots, nor is there any sound in a cat’s 
says Har, ‘to find that out. 
true as that!’ 


and lies securely 


sé; stones have no 
tread.’ ‘How wise art thou,’ 
So thou canst know the rest to be as 


‘And thus he laughs the question by. But if you consider it— 
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the chain which was made for Fenrir, and which restrains the evil 
one, was an invisible one, and herein was its power... The influences of 
law, custom, manners, education, example, society, religion, are all 
invisible, but in reality more powerful than brute force. This is the 
invisible chain which binds the evil powers down, and gives the world 
a sense of security. This is the truth underlying the parable of 
Fenrir and his chaining down.” 


Dear Sir, 
I was reminded of the above, by reading a paper in the 
Jan. Review (not yours), and thought you might like it for the lesson 
it conveys for other readers. ‘‘ How wise thouart!” etc. The book 
from which I have taken it is Memotys of Arthur Laurenson, by C. O. 
Spence. He was a Lerwick man and Norse student. 


Yours, etc., 
jae eS Beale 


obeeLUNICHS CONGRESS 


Tue advance programme of the forthcoming Fourth Congress of the 
Federation of European Sections of the Theosophical Society has 
been sent round to the various Branches. The Congress will open 
on Saturday, May 18th, and close on May 2ist, and the meetings 
will be held ‘in the Tonhalle at Munich. Saturday morning and 
afternoon, Sunday morning and Monday morning and afternoon, will 
be devoted to lectures and papers on both general and more 
definitely Theosophical subjects. On Saturday evening there will 
be a social meeting, at which music will be given. There will also be 
some music on Monday morning. One interesting feature of the 
Congress, fixed for Sunday afternoon, will be the performance of a 
mystery-play. Tuesday morning will be occupied with free discus- 
sion of matters Theosophical, and on the afternoon of the same day 
it is proposed that there shall be meetings of small groups of 
members interested in subjects of specialised or technical character, 
such, for instance, as scientific work. And on Tuesday evening 
another social meeting will take place, to be concluded by the official 
closing of the Congress. The work of the Congress will be divided 
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into the usual departments, though arrangements have been made 
that no two lectures shall take place simultaneously. 

It is hoped that members will do their best to promote the 
success of the Congress by contributing papers, and by attending the 
meetings. Only members of the Theosophical Society are eligible 
for admission to the membership of the Congress, tickets being priced 
at 5 marks (= 55.). 

At a meeting of the British Congress Committee, held on March 
16th, Miss Ethel M. Mallet was elected ‘‘ Travelling Secretary,” and 
co-opted to the Committee. Members, therefore, desiring informa- 
tion as to travelling facilities, accommodation, etc., should address 
their enquiries to Miss Mallet, at 28, Albemarle Street, W.—not 
omitting to enclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


James I. WeEpGwoop, 
Hon. Secretary, British Congress Committee. 


REVIEWS, ANDe NOTICES 


OLtp Wine In New Botties 


The New Mysticism, Six Lectures given in Kensington and at 
Cobham, Surrey, November, 1906, by Adela Curtis. 
(Kensington: Curtis & Davison, 4, High Street.) 


Tuis book is a characteristic specimen of the produce of the second- 
rate American mind—so ignorant of the past and of the present also 
outside of the States, so crude in its conceptions, and yet so clever 
and ‘“‘sharp”’ (it is an undignified word, but it just hits off what I 
mean) in its expression of what it supposes fits new views. A few 
lines from the introductory Lecture will show at once the mingled 
cleverness and crudity of which I speak. ‘The shrewd, sceptical, 
popular mind of America, independent of authority, unhampered by 
tradition, impatient of sentiment, and utilitarian to the point of measur- 
ing ideas by the dollar, has achieved the greatest of all the triumphs 
of Protestantism. Luther’s original protest against the Church of 
Rome and the great Reformation which followed, are child’s play 
compared with the gage flung down to the world by this New 
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Thought of America!” Surely one hears Emerson’s Nature—‘‘ So 
hot, my little friend ? ” 

Yet for all this, if one can for the time put oneself into the 
author's position, and forget everything which the thousands of 
years have taught the long chain of true Mystics, the book is 
worth reading. There is much which is true and of new, well and 
usefully expressed ; and when anyone has studied and practised what 
is here given, he will not be badly prepared to start upon the 
study of the real Mysticism, which begins where our writer leaves off ; 
provided always that he can shake off the idea that ‘these rough 
and ready Americans have discovered a higher order of consciousness 
than the great heritage of thought and feeling” which the true 
Mystic has received not only from his Christian forefathers, but from 
Rishis of millenniums before Jesus taught. Till he can do this, he is 


hopelessly outside the Sanctuary. 
As AOW, 


A THEOLOGICAL Dopo 


God, Man, and the Garden; Puzzles, Problems, and Parables 
solved by the Word of God. By R. W. Beachey. (London ° 
Elliot Stock ; 1907.) 


THE most marked feature of this book is that in recounting the great 
mystical allegories of Scripture it describes them in their literal terms 
and seems to know them in no other light. The creation of the 
earth, and of the heavenly bodies, the creation of man out of dust, 
and of woman out of Adam’s rib, the Garden of Eden, the speaking 
serpent, the visions of the Apocalypse—are made to read asif they 
were extracts from the accident columns of a daily newspaper. It isa 
belated curiosity that this way of looking at sacred matters should be 
still surviving, and that the author should have no conception that 
he is speaking somewhat irreverently of deep things. For the book 
is written in all seriousness, and actually shows in many places a 
religious spirit. It is verycurious. Openthe book anywhere. Take 
the Chapter on the Garden (p. 127) : 

Now we can see why the Lord gave the man the garden first. He 
might have built him a house, or provided him with a suitable garment, or 
given him a wife; but he does neither of them. He plants a garden and 
puts him in it. For he could not live without the produce of the ground, 
but he could do without the rest. But why a garden? Had not the ground 
everywhere brought forth herbs, trees, and grass? Yes, but the world was 
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a wide world, and the man had only two legs and no wings nor had he the 
means of transport and locomotion that we have now. Now a garden is an 
enclosed piece of land where all that is best and most useful and beautiful 
is collected together in a small space. So man was placed where he had 
everything close at hand. The Lord had selected the garden stock—He 
planted it Himself. And we may infer that the uses of everything were 
explained to Adam by the great Head Gardener Himself. 


The making of the woman: 


The man had to suffer loss, but his loss proved a gain. His rib was 
taken from him, but he got it back with interest. A wounded side and 
bleeding flesh are not pleasant to look at; but the beautiful woman who 
was builded up on such a repulsive foundation was a thing of joy. 


Temptation by the Devil (p. 213) : 


The Devil did not ask to see Adam. He took them one at a time and 
began with the weaker vessel. He is not easily seen through at first but one 
evidence of his being the Devil is that he always disagrees with the Word 
of God. If the woman had called her husband and consulted him on the 
subject there would probably have been no fall. . . . Adam appears to have 
come up at the end of the woman’s conversation with the Devil. But it 
was too late, the mischief was done. When the Devil wants a special 
pleader he always instructs a woman. She had got the full use of her 
tongue in the Devil’s company and now practises on her husband. He, 
poor man! had not a word to say. He showed that he had got entirely 
under what is known as petticoat government, and as a result we very 
soon find the petticoats made. Neither the government nor the petticoats 
were a success, for they upset God’s order. She was the first woman who 
preached the doctrine of woman’s rights, and the issue was man’s wrongs. 


It is said that the dodo is an extinct bird. Perhaps he is; but 
the theological dodo most certainly is not. 


CaGwG. 


SERMONS NOT SERMONISING 


Sanctification by the Truth. Sermons by Archdeacon Wilberforce, 
D.D. (London: Elliot Stock ; 1906. Price 58.) 


Tue title of this volume of Sermons appeals to us whose motto is 
“‘ There is no Religion higher than Truth.” The twenty-five addresses 
of which it is composed deal with divers subjects, nevertheless in 
each one we realise that the writer is accustomed to explore in the 
higher regions of truth, and to apply the knowledge thus obtained to 
commonplace subjects, making the dry bones live. Those who are 
interested in seeing how the advanced thought of the day is permeat- 
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ing the Church cannot do better than read these vigorous and spiritual 
expositions. If we might say that there is one dominant idea in- 
fluencing the whole of this diversity, it could not be expressed more 
certainly than in this sentence culled from the tenth address: 
‘‘The Divine Spark in man is the unshakable foundation of the 
eternal hope for the race.” 


ieN 2D: 
HEREDITARY DREAMS 


Counsels of the Night. By Lucas Cleeve. (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin; 1906. Price 6s.) 


Lucas CLeeEve’s latest story is pivoted on an original—and painful 
—idea. A man takes part in, practically causes, a tragedy. His son, 
on his wedding night, dreams vividly of the father’s act. The 
dream impresses itself upon the mind of the unborn child. Through 
their lives father and son are haunted by this recurrent dream, which 
repeats in detail the terrible scene in which the grandfather was 
concerned. For the way in which the victims act out their visions, 
and the suspicions thereby caused, we must refer readers to the 
book. The mystery is very well sustained, and the story contains 
nothing quite improbable. 

If the style were as good as the subject the book could be 
unreservedly praised. But Lucas Cleeve’s notions of English are 
imperfect ; and such things as “ diffused” for “suffused” (a ‘diffused 
eye” is a horrid picture), ‘“‘infer” for “imply,” and sentences 
twenty-one lines long, seriously detract from the reader’s pleasure 
in an interesting tale. Anan 


REPETITA CRAMBE 


Tekel, or The Wonderland of the Bible. By J. Horton, (London: 
Philip Wellby; 1906. Price 6s. net.) 


‘¢ TexeL—Thou art weighed in the balances, and art found wanting,” 
means in this instance that the Bible, the English Bible, has been 
studied by the author with the most passionate eagerness (see} Preface) 
for ten years with no satisfactory result. The Christian Scriptures, 
the standard of our life and conduct, are wanting in truth; Mr, 
Horton is quite sure of it. Those miraculous stories could not have 
taken place possibly, and the narratives are again and again incon- 
sistent with one another. If they were published in The Times, 
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nobody would believe a word of them, and The Times’ standard is that 
of all sensible people. The Bible is full of myths, and myths of 
course are fables, which a sensible man, when searching for the 
truth, will naturally put out of court at once. Tekel is a well-printed 
compendium of Mr. Horton’s own discoveries in this line. 

There is something pathetic in a man’s giving ten years of his 
life to work of this sort, to the measuring with a foot rule a collection 
of Oriental books, such as the Bible is, in order to put down to the 
profit and loss account its material contradictions and inconsistencies. 
Why, the book is a network of them, like every other mystical book ! 
As for history, no Oriental that ever lived possessed a historical 
sense; to him facts are nothing, spiritual edification is everything. 
And after all, in the eyes of the wise man, facts ave nothing, and 
spiritual edification is everything. Of course we cannot expect the 
author of Tekel to understand this. The only scales he knows are 
material scales; the only tests are pounds and ounces. The day will 
come, however, when he will find out—and no one can teach it 
him—that the concerns of the soul are measurable by other standards 
altogether. 

Ci GeGi 


MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


Theosophist, February, opens with a well-timed reprint of the 
Inaugural Address delivered by Col. Olcott at the first regular meeting 
of the Society, November 17th, 1875. Then follow Mrs. Besant’s 
article on ‘‘The Basis of the Theosophical Society” which has 
already appeared in our own columns, the continuation of v. Ginkel’s 
“The Great Pyramid,” Dr. Chattopadhyaya’s « Zoroasterism,”’ 
Rama Prasad’s “ Self Culture,” ‘* Buddhist Rules for the Laity,” and 
“ Balabodhini.” P. E. Bernard's Paris lecture on “The Soul of 
India,” and a few shorter contributions complete the number, 

Theosophy in India, February. From M. J.’s “ Moksha,” which 
opens this number, we take the conclusion. “True Moksha is not 
the paralysis but the intensification of life. The repudiation of the 
bodies is accompanied by an increase of life, not a lessening of it. 
The personality may be lost, but all that was of value in it has passed 
into the centre. The individuality may be lost, but the sense of life 
is all the stronger for the falling away of the limits. Moksha is an 
€ver-increasing Consciousness and self-realisation. So we come to 
tealise what was said by the Buddha: ‘ Because Nirvana is, the passing 
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worlds exist; and because the Uncreated is, the created manifests.’ 
Out of that Fullness all the worlds come, and their vanishing does not 
affect the Reality that is ever-existent.” There are notes of a lecture 
on Astrology, by Prof. Unwalla, and ‘Studies in the Pedigree of 
Man,” “The Trials of Sukra,” and the ‘‘ Examination of the 
Dasopanishats”’ are continued. Appended to the number is the 
Report of the Sixteenth Annual Convention of the Indian Section, 
with a very interesting report of the manifold activities of the Section, 
which appears to be in a very flourishing condition as regards num- 
bers and (by the Indian standard) as to its financial affairs. We 
heartily congratulate our Indian brethren. 

Central Hindu College Magazine, February. The ‘‘Crow’s Nest” 
is mainly occupied with the Colonel’s illness and matters relating 
thereto. Mrs. Besant’s lecture to the College Boarders on ‘‘ How to 
raise the Tone of a School”’ is of importance to all who have to do 
with education in East or West; and the remarks of the “‘ Hindu 
Catechism ”’ on the cherishing of wrong ideals are as necessary and as 
outspoken as much in this valuable Catechism which has gone before. 

Theosophy and New Thought, February. An interesting number 
whose editorial notes are mainly {occupied with the question now 
pressing upon the Society as to the successor of our late beloved 
President-Founder. 

The Vahan, March. This number opens with the announcement 
of Colonel Olcott’s death, and brief notices from the Vice-President 
and Mr. Mead; together with the official documents as to the election 
of his successor. The questions treated are as to the nature of Prana 
and the existence of systems of vibrations imperceptible to ordinary 
senses. 

Lotus Journal, March. The most important paper in this number 
is a very thoughtful and valuable study of ‘‘ The First Object of the 
Theosophical Society,” by E. M. Mallet. Mr. Whyte’s life of Mme. 
Blavatsky is continued; Mr. Worsdell gives a fresh instalment of 
his botanical teaching in “‘ The Origin of Flowers’’; and Miss G. L. 
Mallet’s pleasant account of Florence, illustrated with a good engraving 
of the Cathedral, must not be passed without notice. 

Bulletin Théosophique, March,'in addition to business matters, gives 
an answer to a question as to the reason of the very different stages 
of progress to which the monads have attained, and a continuation of 
the ‘‘ Culture of the Heart.” 

Revue Théosophique, February, gives a considerable portion of its 
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space to an original study of the ‘“‘ Problem of Suffering” by G. 
Chevrier, which would well repay translation into English. Mrs. 
Besant and Mr. Leadbeater supply, as usual, the remaining contents. 

Also received with thanks: Theosofische Beweging ; Theosophia, 
February, containing in addition to ‘Old Diary Leaves,’ the 
conclusion of J. L. M. Lauweriks’ ‘‘ The Use and Object of Art,” and 
a translation of ‘‘ Hints for the Theosophical Education of Children,” 
by F. Annerley; Sophia, February, with Mr. Mead’s article on 
‘‘ Heresy,” ‘El Regalo de los Dioses,’’ by Raphael Urbano, anda 
portion of Garcilaso de la Vega’s translation of the interesting 
“* Dialogues of Love,” by Rafael Hebreo, one of the most popular 
writings of the sixteenth century; Teosofisk Tidskrift ; Omatunto, to 
which the Editor’s own contributions are ‘*The Most Important 
Social Work,” and ‘Evidences of Reincarnation”; Theosophy in 
Australasia, January; New Zealand Theosephical Magazine, February, 
with an interesting account of the Darga Pija Festival, by Mrs. 
Judson, and a serious paper by W. A. Mayers on ‘The Sources of 
Authority in the Christian Church”; Theosofisch Maandblad ; La 
Verdad, in which *“* Lob Nor” sets forth an uncomfortable prophecy 
that a great cataclysm will engulf the greater part of South America 
in about eight years’ time; and No.5 of Mr. Bhandarkar’s Theosophical 
Thoughts. 

Of periodicals not our own, we have to acknowledge: Broad 
Views, March, with a very interesting and (to us) quite a novel 
account of the Indian immigrants in the West India Islands, by 
N. M. Cooper. Mr. Sinnett’s own contribution is a further portion 
of the “‘ Former Lives of Living People’? which must be of great 
interest, even to his readers who are not Theosophists. Loyalty and 
Filial Piety are discussed in two interesting articles from quite a new 
point of view, though we are rather inclined to think that Miss 
Kilroy somewhat overestimates the actual extent to which filial piety 
survives in modern society, and the practical need of her reform. 
Modern Astrology, March, in addition to Mrs. Leo’s always interesting 
contributions, has a paper by Heinrich Daath, entitled “The 
Authority of the Stars,” which is quite intelligible to us uninitiated ; 
Indian Review, January; The Dawn; Siddhanta Deepika ; Notes and 
Queries; The Rosticrucian Brotherhood; New International Freview ; 
Humanitarian ; Health Record ; Hevald of the Cross. 
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RETURNING THE GIFT 


‘* A THIEF verily is he who enjoyeth what is given him without returning the 
gift.’—The Voice of the Silence. 


Has it, I wonder, ever occurred to us of the household, so to 
speak—to us of the Theosophical Society—that we may be enjoy- 
ing what has been given us without adequately returning the gift ? 
By which, in plain language, I mean the doubt has crossed my 
mind as to whether the majority of those who are members of the 
Society and who have received the teachings of Theosophy either 
realise the magnitude of these teachings, or in accepting them, 
realise the obligation to pass them on, in (if need be) more 
simplified form, to “him who knows still less,” and who “sits 
starving for the bread of wisdom.” 

At this point no doubt this paper will, from the average 
reader, be met with the same objection that the writer’s remarks 
have received when urged personally, that is, in effect: ‘‘ Theo- 
sophy is not for the ignorant, it is too subtle”; or, “It is not 
wise to ‘cast pearls before swine’’’; or, ‘‘ What would you have 
us do, ram Theosophy down people’s throats whether they want 


ipornot:.” 
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Now as a matter of fact neither I nor any other Theosophist 
in his senses would have Theosophy ‘‘ rammed down people’s 
throats.” That, in the first place, is quite an impossible thing to 
do, since Theosophy is ot a creed or a dogma, but rather a point 
of view, an attitude of mind, a state of mental receptivity, which 
implies change and growth on the part of the member after 
coming into the Society, rather than a sudden ‘‘ conversion ” to 
Theosophy, as if it were a fixed and crystallised belief or set of 
beliefs. If I believed it to be the latter I should certainly have 
little hope for its future usefulness or, indeed, little interest in its 
present activity. Granted, then, that it is neither wise nor at all 
desired by any sane member that an attempt should be made to 
“ram Theosophy down people’s throats,’’ does that justify us in 
an attitude of apathy and indifference? Is it not too often made 
an excuse for selfishness, which can be of things spiritual quite as 
much as of things material ? 

We frequently hear the expression: “ Most people are not 
yet ready for Theosophy ’”’; and true enough this is if we mean 
that they are not yet ready for subtle and abstract metaphysics. 
But we are narrow if we do not remember that there is more 
than one side to this great philosophy of ours, that it contains 
‘shallows in which the child may wade,” as well as “ deeps in 
which the giant must swim,” and that there are many to-day 
whom we perhaps may regard as children intellectually, who 
nevertheless are very perplexed and spiritually hungry children, 
to whom the shallows, so to speak, of Theosophy would offer that 
which they have long been seeking and prove a practical solution 
of ethical problems jin their daily lives—narrow and petty and 
sordid as in many respects these lives may be. 

Nor am I speaking from mere theory when I venture such 
an assertion. I have before me as I write copies of letters from 
inmates of jails and other penal institutions, some well expressed 
(for the man of education as well as the proletarian finds his way 
behind bars occasionally), others crudely worded, but all breath- 
ing the same spirit of understanding and of earnest appreciation of 
the fundamental, underlying principles of that philosophy which 
the majority of us accept, namely, reincarnation and karma. 

In one of these letters, the writer says: “ Your talks have 
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aroused more attention to these matters, and more discussion 
among the men, than any I have heard since I have been in these 
quarters. Christianity without explanation and elucidation is 
not enough; I want something that appeals to my reason, and I 
believe that the majority of men who are weak enough to get 
behind prison bars are in need of the same thing.” 

Another writes: ‘I have undergone a metamorphosis of 
thought since you began your [Theosophical] instruction here, 
and have learned so much that what heretofore seemed blank and 
dark is now illumined, and what in my ipast seemed bitter and 
unjust becomes clear, as lessons needed to be learned.” 

These letters were not written to me personally, but to one 
whose present most successful work in the prisons of California 
was inspired by a remark which was made to her by another 
member when both were passing a jail in Oakland a few months 
ago. ‘“‘I wonder,” the other remarked, ‘‘if any Theosophical 
work is being done in prisons anywhere.’’ The suggestion was 
as seed sown in fertile soil. The results of Miss J 
prove conclusively that it is erroneous to suppose that—at least 


’5 work 


behind prison bars—the average man is ‘‘not ready for Theo- 
sophy”’; for while of course some are indifferent, some cursorily 
interested for the moment only, yet it would be safe to say that 
the majority have not only shown keen and more than temporary 
interest in the ideas presented, but have shown an eagerness to 
fit the theories to their own lives and—prospectively at least— 
to the shaping of their future conduct.’ 

Of this prison experiment I have spoken somewhat in detail 
for two reasons: in the first place because that which has been 
accomplished in the prisons of California. may be accomplished 
in prisons elsewhere, and in the second place to show that if the 
so-called criminal is ‘‘ready’’ for Theosophy, the average man 
(or woman) outside of prison, whose mind is not hopelessly 
paralysed either by apathy or by terror of the now fast dying 
monstrosity of orthodox hell, is ready for it, provided it be pre- 
sented in a plain, straightforward, easily-assimilable manner. In 
this, as in everything else, the benefit of the use of that which an 


1 Since writing the above I have come into personal contact with ex-prisoners 
‘“converted,’’ so to speak, to Theosophy during their incarceration, whose lives 
since their release have been a living exemplification of theosophical principles. 
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American Bishop is said to have called ‘‘ the redeeming virtue of 
common-sense ”’ cannot be over-estimated. One certainly would 
not recommend giving the man of little education and little 
training in reasoning or in consecutive thinking The Secret 
Doctrine or Pedigree of Man, or A Study im Consciousness. Sucha 
course or anything similar or even approximating to it, would not 
only obviously be predestined to failure, but, by impressing the: 
tyro with the hopelessness of ever understanding anything of the 
occult, would—the chances are—tend to retard his evolution 
not only for the remainder of this incarnation but for several 
incarnations to come. 

Plainly and simply, very simply presented, however, I have. 
found there are few from whom the ideas of reincarnation and 
karma do not bring a sympathetic response. It is the justice 
of this hypothesis—the doctrines can scarcely be spoken of 
separately, one is correlative of the other—that appeals, especially 
to the man who has felt the lash of human injustice. My obser- 
vation has been that the aspect of the Self most untiringly sought. 
by the separated selves on this plane is that of Justice. Before. 
man recognises in the abstract—still less in practice—the beauty 
of truth or of purity or of compassion, he recognises the beauty- 
of justice, and blindly strives to reach his ideal. True his striv- 
ing after that which in the abstract is a virtue frequently (pro- 
bably could we trace the history of each individual back through. 
many incarnations, we should be justified in saying invariably) 
leads the man at a certain stage of evolution into crime. 

He has not—as to his eyes it seems—a fair share of this 
world’s goods, while another man whose deserts are no greater has. 
far more than his share. “It is not fair!” How often and under 
what pitiful conditions do we hear that cry! What wonder that 
brooding over that which seems so flagrant a wrong leads to robbery 
or other violence! By force, if he cannot otherwise, he will get 
what he regards as his right. Or one man wins from another. 
the woman whom he regards as his tightful possession, actual 
or prospective. What more natural than that he should feel 
himself “justified” (the word itself is Significant) in “ righting 
the wrong.” When bloodshed does not follow it is, with the 
class of which I am speaking, rather fear of legal punishment 
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to follow than any ethical consideration which restrains. With 
primitive man, whether collective or individual, justice means 
“an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth”; but nevertheless it is 
justice he is seeking, ever justice. From behind prison bars and 
elsewhere how frequently have we—those of us who know the 
world as it is—heard the cry: “I’ve never had a square deal 
all my life,” or the sullen whisper: ‘‘ The world’s done me all the 
harm it could, now I’m going to do what I can to get even.” 

I have, in various ways, both before and since coming 
into the Theosophical Society, seen something of the life and 
the heart of that class upon which society shuts its doors, and I 
think I am right when I say that in nine cases out of ten the 
man of that class is what he is to-day—sneak-thief, robber, 
murderer, anarchist, hater of his kind—largely from the sense 
that every man’s hand is against him, that he is the victim of 
injustice, whether personal, or that of a social or political system. 
Since that is the case is it surprising that he frequently is willing 
—in some instances greedily eager—to accept a doctrine which 
shows that the seething injustice which he sees about him is 
not, after all, actual injustice, but is rather the fruit of past 
sowing and—much more important and practical as regards the 
present regulation of conduct—that according to the sowing 
to-day will be the harvest in the next life. The idea of reincar- 
nation when once grasped by a man of this type is comfort 
unspeakable. To feel that he who has “been up against it’ in 
this life will have another chance, that after all he will have a 
*‘ fair show,” means more than those who have seen nothing, 
therefore can imagine little, of the ‘‘ seamy side” of life are apt 
to realise. 

Much, too, might be said of the courage and the fortitude 
that Theosophy, in its broadest outline and simplest aspects, 
brings into the lives of women among the poor whose burdens 
seem literally “greater than they can bear.” Oh, if you did but 
know, you of the “ respectable” and well-dressed and well-fed 
classes, whose knowledge of Theosophy and work in Theosophy 
does not go beyond intellectual ‘discussion at study-classes or 
Sunday lectures—if you did but know, I say, of the flood of 
understanding, consequently of courage and comfort and 
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strength, that Theosophy, presented with simplicity enough to 
be intelligible, brings into darkened lives and suffering souls of 
such women as I have known, you would know that Theosophy 
is a bigger and broader thing than a Society for intellectual dis- 
cussion merely, or for ‘‘ hastening one’s evolution,” by giving up 
meat, and wine, and tobacco—and sitting in judgment on those 
who have not done so. (Parenthetically I may remark that I 
happen to be a vegetarian, so do not speak from personal bias in 
the matter.) 

The point that I would make is to utter a word of warning— 
and that not in a spirit of criticism, but rather because the Theo- 
sophical Society happens to be to me the chief interest in life, 
and Theosophy, in my eyes, a thing of too great magnitude to 
be cramped into a narrow mould—that we, in our eager grasping 
and desperate hold upon form, do not let the spirit escape us, 
that we do not mistake non-essentials for essentials, and, reach- 
ing for shadows, pass the substance by unheeding. Certainly, 
the substance, so to speak, of the Theosophical Society, is Uni- 
versal Brotherhood, and brotherhood means something more 
than the mere proclaiming it ; it means the realisation, the putting 
ourselves in the place of those brothers whom we assert are one 
with us. And this realisation cannot be gained by mere reading 
or study; only by actual contact can we get to know that 
brother whose walk in life is on a different social level from our 
own, and whose thoughts, and feelings, and ideas, whose loves 
and hates, are not as ours. 

Thus, only by coming into actual touch, are we able to see 
the world through his eyes, and understand something of his 
temptations as well as his limitations ; thus only able, in some 
small measure, to carry out the injunction to “ live and breathe in 
all—to feel thyself abiding in all beings”; and then, and only 
then, able to repay some small fraction of the debt which we have 
incurred, by passing on a ray of that light which we have in such 
abundance received. 


To me that verse in The Voice of the Silence has always 
seemed significant which says: 

“To live to benefit mankind is the first step. To practise 
the six glorious virtues is the second.” 
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Above the practising of the virtues is put the benefiting of 
mankind. Would that that, in letters of fire—as that other 
sentence from the same marvellous book of occult fragments, 
which declares: ‘The selfish devotee lives in vain”—might be 
placed before the eyes of those members who sanctimoniously 
pride themselves on “living the life,’ because so many hours a 
day are devoted by them to study or to meditation (both of which 
certainly have their place and are not to be neglected), or because 
they are abstemious in matters of food and drink, yet through 
whose efforts no single life is benefited, no perplexed mind 
enlightened, no struggling, tempted soul comforted or 
strengthened. 

Are such worthy followers of her who gave up her saloon 
passage and crossed the ocean in the steerage (a thing the exceed- 
ing unpleasantness of which, particularly in those days, but few 
realise), in order that a peasant woman—a perfect stranger to 
herself—might not be left stranded in a foreign country, and one 
whose entire life practically was devoted, not to the accumulation 
of knowledge, but to its dissemination? Can we, who know so 
much less, afford to be so much more selfish with what we 
do know? 

It has been said that the message of Theosophy to Christian 
orthodoxy of to-day is the old trumpet-call: “‘ Rouse, ye that 
sleep.’ But let us beware that we do not ourselves nod, that 
through apathy and indifference (the tamas element, latent in 
varying degrees in all of us), we do not fall away from the early 
ideals of the Society, as the latter-day “ orthodox” have done 
from the ideals of the early followers of the Master Christ. Let 
us, above all things, beware of Theosophical pharisaism, and keep 
awake to the realisation of the responsibility devolving upon us 
as members of the Theosophical Society—a responsibility which 
means the living of lives of compassion, of practical helpfulness, 
intellectual as well as material, of actual—not cant—brotherhood, 
and not merely the indulging among ourselves in the intellectual 
gratification of what has not inaptly been termed “ metaphysical 
gymnastics.” 

It has sometimes been urged in extenuation of intellectual 
indolence and indifference, that the hardest part of the work 
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which was the especial ‘‘ dharma” of the Theosophical Society 
has been accomplished, viz., the overthrow of materialism. It is 
true enough that materialism as taught by science, and as accepted 
by the intellectual mind of thirty years ago, is a thing of the past, 
nor can intellectual materialism as it was once proclaimed by the 
ablest men of Europe ever become a serious possibility of the 
future, for the reason that science itself is to-day reaffirming 
statements made by occultism—and of course at that time 
ridiculed—when the latter was first introduced to the western 
world. It would not be wise, however, on the strength of one 
victory gained to sink into apathy or to be so taken up with self- 
gratulation over what has been accomplished as to lose sight of 
present-day dangers and to fail to recognise that the worst foe 
of spirituality is not always materialism. An enemy more 
dangerous, because more subtle and less willing, so to speak, to 
meet in a fair fight in the open, is pseudo-occultism, and with 
that the western world is rife to-day,—both as taught by those 
born in the West, and by Orientals of the class with whom the 
“almighty dollar” is the chief aim of existence. 

Much of this is merely vapid and inane, a silly waste of 
time and of money (for the latter is always an important factor 
with such “teachers ’’), and tends towards selfishness, for, 
generally speaking, such “ development” has for its goal material 
prosperity, the ‘‘ overcoming of poverty, disease and drudgery,” 
as some of the advertisements proclaim. On the other hand, 
much of it is distinctly vicious—and I do not make such a state- 
ment without knowledge, or without being able to produce proof, 
should such be demanded—turning as it does on the perversion 
of the sex function; and many most estimable people, thoroughly 
virtuous in intention and desire, are lured into the practice of 
such teachings through their own ignorance (and regarding such 
matters the average man or woman of whatever age is lament- 
ably ignorant), and through reverence for the supposedly vast 
knowledge—imparted in “ inner circles ’—of these “« teachers.” 

In an article intended for members of the Theosophical 
Society it is not necessary to point out that wherever there has been 
a revival of interest in true occultism there has always been an 
equal revival in the spurious—that black magic has always been 
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contemporary with white—or to make reference to recurring 
periods in the world’s history to substantiate this. My reason 
for speaking of this phenomenon, recognised by all students, is 
to show that here, perhaps more than anywhere else, is an oppor- 
tunity for “returning the gift.” But to do this—to win men and 
women from the left-hand path to the right, do not let us 
imagine that we can accomplish it by selfish isolation, by proudly 
drawing, as it were, our skirts about our feet, declaring that 
“Theosophy has nothing in common with New Thought, with 
Spiritualism, with Christian Science, etc.,’’ and in smug self- 
righteousness felicitate ourselves that we have been wise and 
pure enough to choose the right-hand path. The very fact that 
there is such a widespread interest in the cruder forms of 
occultism to-day shows that many are ready for the mystic truths 
if, even in their barest outline, they can be brought to the level 
of the understanding of the simple and the littleeducated. Tact 
and kindliness and sympathy win where antagonism will fail, 
and if many members of the Society but kept this in mind 
(perhaps it were better to say in “‘ heart”) many men and women, 
now engrossed in some of the various forms of ‘‘ New Thought,” 
might be brought to see that ‘‘ New Thought” is not new at all, 
but one of the many phases of that ancient Wisdom- Religion, 
which now we cal] Theosophy, which instead of being in conflict, 
is in perfect harmony with ‘‘ New Thought”’ in its higher and 
purer aspects, only recognising it as a part rather than as a 
whole. 

Far more important still, such people who recognise, under 
whatever form, the actuality of the occult, would be brought to 
recognise the universality of Law, to see that an evil engendered 
on the invisible planes (by desire or will), the results only of 
which are visible on the material, brings to its perpetrator direful 
consequences just as surely as if cause and effect both had been 
visible to the eyes of men. By going out into the highways and 
byways and meeting halfway the stumbling and the groping, far 
more practical usefulness will be accomplished than by haughty 
aloofness. Let us, wbo recognise as one of the great Masters 
Him who was not ashamed to be seen with publicans and 
sinners, be less afraid of soiling our own garments by contact 
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with those less enlightened than ourselves. As we attempt to 
put ourselves on the Path temptation comes in various and 
subtle forms, and not the least frequent of these is that of the 
“ preat dire heresy of separateness.” 

To those of us who go about with eyes open, rather than 
with them too constantly turned inward upon our own “ develop- 
ment,” opportunities are not lacking for returning this gift of the 
Gods, Divine Wisdom, which we have received, by passing on 
some fragment ofit tothose whose darkness is greater than our own; 
only tact and discrimination must be shown in the particular frag- 
ment that is used with the particular individual on the particular 
occasion. By lack of these qualifications the feelings of an 
orthodox friend may be outraged, and he be made a life-long 
enemy of Theosophy, who sees in it nothing that is not antagon- 
istic to Christianity ; while, on the other hand, if common-sense 
be used, that aspect of Divine Wisdom will be brought to the at- 
tention of the devoutly orthodox, which will not antagonise, but 
will make him seek within the depths of his own faith for those 
truths which will make his religion more spiritual, more divine, 
more sublimely satisfying to himself. 

That education offers one of the most adequate channels 
by which some of the fundamental essentials of Divine Wisdom 
may be disseminated, whether it be ours to play the véle of parent 
or school-teacher, seems self-evident, and I regret that limita- 
tions, both of space in THE THEOSoPHICAL REVIEW and of my 
own time, make it impossible to speak here in detail of experi- 
ments made in moulding the mind-body, while still young 
enough in the present incarnation to be plastic, along the line of 
“no religion higher than Truth”—truth in every detail, even 
regarding those matters about which lying, rather than truth- 
telling, is conventional. 

Again, are we worthy of that which we have received, if we 
make no effort of our own to add to that store of knowledge—or, 
rather, to elucidate, to amplify some fragment of it, by individual 
study (which does not mean mere committing to memory), and, 
as far as time and capacity allow, by experiment on our own 
part? Is there not too much of a tendency on the part of some 
of us, to sink into mere parrot-like repetition of truisms and of 
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statements made by earlier, or by more advanced, students and 
investigators ? I yield to none in reverent love or in profound 
gratitude to those further on the Path than we, nearer to the 
Mighty Ones, whose greater intellects and more advanced occult 
development have made possible for our understanding the 
knowledge which we now hold, but because we realise our 
own inferiority to those in advance of us, is that any excuse for 
stagnation on our own part ? Have we not been warned by one 
whose vision is clear, whose life is devoted to Theosophy, and to 
whose heart the good of the Theosophical Society lies nearer 
than it does to those of many of the members, of the danger of 
becoming “‘ crystallised,” of making a dogma of Theosophy, of 
accepting any statement ‘“‘ on authority,” rather than because it 
appeals to us individually as an aspect of truth, and have we not 
been told, not once but many times, that if Theosophy lives but 
to become another sect it will have failed of its mission ? 

Let us then be up and doing, ‘‘ doers of the word, not 
hearers only,” those of us in the Theosophical Society, who, up 
to this time, have been but receivers intellectually and not givers ; 
let us exert our own minds, exercise our own brains, that we may 
serve as channels, and not unworthy ones, for the wider and more 
far-reaching outpouring of the Divine Wisdom; let us apply the 
principles of Theosophy to the practical solution of vexatious 
present-day problems. In other words, let us be transmitters 
and not mere accepters of Truth; and let us transmit in the 
form that will be of widest reaching and most practical benefit. 

‘‘ Knowest thou of Self the powers, O thou perceiver of 
external shadows ?’’—how often one is tempted tocry. If we 
of the Theosophical Society, both collectively and as individuals, 
did but realise the possibilities of service, practical service, 
which lie before us—rather the certainty of practical service—if 
we but realise our responsibilities and exert ourselves to fulfil 
them, ever bearing in mind that to whom much has been given 
of him much will be expected! But little will ever be accom- 
plished if with folded hands, metaphorically speaking, we sit 
idle, by inertia or inharmony among ourselves repel rather than 
attract strangers to Theosophy, and cry it is “karma,” the 
karma of the Branch or the karma of the Society. Let us 
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beware of the supine attitude of the ignorant Mahommedan with 
his cry of ‘‘ kismet,” his belief in blind fatalism which he is 
powerless to control or avert. Let us never forget that we are 
beings of absolute free-will, the creators, not the slaves of karma, 
and that if the Theosophical Society fail of its mission, or if 
any of its Branches so fail, it is because we, its members, have 
failed in our duties and our responsibilities, it is the karma that 
we have brought upon ourselves by wrongly directed effort or by 
lack of effort, by sloth, by indolence, by indifference—by forgetting 
that ‘‘inaction in a deed of mercy is action in a deadly sin.” 

It may be said that in coming into the Theosophical Society 
we assume no obligations, are required to make no promises in 
regard to shouldering any responsibility or undertaking any 
“propaganda work.” Is this quite true? What is the First 
Object of the Society, to which in ccming into the Society we 
all pledge ourselves ? What does Brotherhood imply, if not the 
sharing with our Brothers that which we ourselves have received. 
The life of the recluse is to one of scholarly bent frequently the 
most congenial, but is it at the present stage of evolution of the 
generality of us, the most brotherly ? 

How often, too, we are tempted to cry out in despair, even 
the most earnest of us, when we think of our own small numbers, 
and realise something of the heavy karma of the world—the 
ignorance, and the sin, and the misery—of which we fain would 
lift a little, and against which we seem so powerless! Are we not 
too prone to judge as the unenlightened, to measure possibilities 
and potentiality for good by numbers rather than by the power 
on invisible planes possible for a small minority to wield ? 
Despondency and fear are tempters to be unflinchingly grappled 
with and overcome, for “ Fear kills the will and stays all action. 
- + . The path that leadeth on is lighted by one fire—the 
light of daring burning in the heart. The more one dares the 
more he shall obtain. The more he fears, the more that light 
shall pale—and that alone can guide.” How often are we 
adjured to be “of dauntless heart ”; yet how many dauntless 
hearts are there in the Society to-day ? 

It is often claimed by those “outside” that Theosophy is 
not practical. It is practical, the most practical thing in the 
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world, for it gives us the keenest and the clearest vision concern- 
ing all problems, those dealing with social and political conditions 
in earth-life, as well as with purely spiritual matters or with 
existence after death; and it better than anything else enables 
us to view these problems in perspective, and see them, not dis- 
torted by bias or personal prejudice, but in due proportion, and 
by benefit of knowledge of the almost illimitable past gain 
guidance for the present. Still, notwithstanding all this, it is 
only as we realise our obligation, only as by our living as well as 
our teaching we “set it forth and show it accordingly ’’—which 
is anc.her way of saying that only as we realise the divinity, 
consequently the power, which is striving and crying out to 
manifest itself through us,—will the Theosophical Society 
become the instrument for practical good in the world that it 
was intended to be. And the splendid fulfilment of the intention 
of the Great Ones each one of us is either hindering or helping. 
There is no middle course. 

The Theosophical Society is no place for weaklings or for 
the easily discouraged. For us there can be no shirking, no 
evading of responsibility, however fair the pretext, for it is not 
only our own karma that we are making or marring, but the 
karma of the Society, and as regards sins (or weaknesses) of 
omission or commission, not only do we bring down the con- 
demnation of the world upon our own heads, but—let us always 
remember—upon the organisation of which we are units. 
Literally : 

By all we will or whisper, 

By all we leave or do, 
as individuals, will the Society of which we are members be 
weighed, and will its influence for good wax or wane. Only 
when our lives become living sermons can we expect these 
sermons to carry conviction; or in the words of Mazzini: 

‘¢ When the faith shall be not only on our lips but in our 
hearts ; when our acts shall correspond to our words; when we 
appear before men as seekers after Good, and they say of us 
amongst themselves these men are a living religion—thinkest 
thou our appeal to the people will not meet with a ready re- 
sponse ’—and thinkest thou then that we will be regarded by 
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Those who know as ungrateful debtors, unworthy of being 
entrusted with what we have been able to assimilate of the 
Divine Wisdom ? 

JaneT B. MCGOVERN. 


SIGNS OF Thee tiie 
INe DHEeTHEOSOPHIGATsSOCI Ea. 


It is the fashion now-a-days in the Theosophical Society to be 
iconoclastic. Some four or five years ago a panic seized some of 
the older members of the Society, who began to fear that the 
teaching they had made their own, and had been doing their best 
to popularise, had been appropriated and sucked in with almost 
too great ‘avidity, by a hungry section of the Public. They saw 
the ideas, that they with pain and labour had worked out, become 
the common property of many who could never have arrived 
at these ideas unaided, and who often failed to grasp their full 
Significance, and used some ‘of the great truths as shibboleths of 
what was in danger of developing into a sect. And some of 
those who had been long working in the movement saw that 
there was a danger, and hoisted a flag of warning. They began 
to urge upon their fellow members, at every opportunity, the 
danger of allowing dogmas to grow up in the Theosophical 
Society. In season and out of season the cry was heard: “* We 
are not a sect, we have no dogmas; we are not theosophists, but 
members of the Theosophical Society, and no member can 
assume that a single one of his own beliefs is shared by another 
member.’ So lustily and unremittingly were these negative 
dogmas thrust upon the members, in some quarters, that newly 
joined members never ventured to arrogate to themselves any 
shorter title than ‘‘a member of the Theosophical Society ” 
(often arousing thereby the mirth of the non-member), and lecturers 
spoke apologetically of “planes” and “principles ”” when need 
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arose, and vainly cast about for words that should not commit 
them to an endorsement of any technical terms used in our 
popular literature. 

During the last eighteen months, however, a new phase has 
come over the face of things. Whereas formerly the note of 
warning was sounded, lugubrious and long, the phase of frank 
iconoclasm now prevails. Formerly we were repeatedly told that 
there is danger of crystallisation into dogmas where much atten- 
tion is paid to details, and that because to one seer surroundings 
and events upon subtle planes appear in a particular form, it is 
not to be taken as axiomatic that these are the only shapes, the 
only results produced. But nowadays, instead of this warning 
voice, the tone of harsh denial is adopted, or the more dangerous, 
because less unpleasing, vein of flippant banter. In many 
articles in this Revirw during the last year, and in many 
lectures, the position has been adopted that wo trustworthy in- 
formation of any kind is to be obtained from those whose psychic 
powers are in excess of their fellows. And not only this, but the 
diagrammatic method of figuring forth ideas has come likewise 
under the ban, such methods being stigmatised as “ grossly 
material.” 

It seems to me the time has come for members of the Theo- 
sophical Society to ask themselves if they are going to submit to 
have what has helped them in the past, and what may help 
thousands in the future, decried as dangerous and unfit. Let 
us examine into this matter a little more closely, for surely we 
may find a middle path, which avoids the dangers of credulity 
on the one hand, and of destructive criticism on the other. 

Is it really the fact that we are more attached to forms, and 
less plastic to the moulding of the Life, than was the Society in 
the early days? I, for one, cannot see it. In the Lansdowne 
Road days, and in the early times at Avenue Road, we are told 
that all the teaching came through H. P. B. herself. Apart from 
Isis Unveiled and Esoteric Buddhism there was little in those days 
for the student of Theosophy to work at. If we turn to articles 
written by members at this time we find them characterised by a 
close adherence to Sanskrit terminology, and by an absence of 
that broad-mindedness and tolerance for which most of our 
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literature to-day is conspicuous. And what were the first 
elementary books of study published? The Manuals—which, 
whilst giving us a scaffolding to build upon, for which many of 
us to-day feel that we owe them a deep debt of gratitude, were 
nevertheless compressed and technical text-books, containing 
hard and fast classifications of principles and planes, much more 
conducive to dogma than the books of later years! 

Moreover, that most valuable branch of Theosophical 
activity, the study of comparative religions, and the synthesis- 
ing of common thoughts from widely separated areas, had hardly 
been entered upon. Members relied for their information upon 
the tpse dixit of H. P. B., or on messages from the great Masters 
received through one or other of the recognised channels. The 
Society was then little, if at all, beyond a sect, and the great 
work of unearthing Theosophy from the religions and philoso- 
phies, the arts and sciences of the world—a task in which so 
many are engaged to-day—had hardly been thought of. Let us 
by all means hold ever before our eyes the danger of crystallisa- 
tion, and of becoming a sect, but do not let us fall meanwhile 
into the opposite error of denying relative truths, and obscuring 
what to many seems clear, because we believe that deeper truths 
and profounder depths lie behind. 

In a Society like ours there cannot but be many grades of 
intelligence, and we cannot expect that truths, discovered after 
years of laborious and wisely-directed search, can appeal fully to 
those who are only starting on the quest for Wisdom. Surely 
one thing our studies should have taught us is that there are 
countless stages in evolution. But even those who stand intel- 
lectually in the van of the Society found illumination at one 
time, in the perhaps crude representation of teachings about 
planes and principles. There must be hundreds amongst us who 
feel that a new light of comprehension has been shed for them 
by the diagrammatic representation of five or seven planes upon 
the blackboard, or by the representation of interlaced circles 
suggesting the interpenetration of matter of the planes. And 
because at a later stage they may come to feel the ludicrous 
inadequacy of such representations to convey the facts of Nature, 
is that any reason why they should destroy the rungs of the 
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ladder by which they climbed, and so prevent others from making 
use of them? This were, indeed, no true brotherliness. Rather 
let them strain every nerve to pass into the cruder teachings, that 
helped them in the past, and that are to-day helping many to 
whom theosophic thought is new and unfamiliar, any fuller light 
they may have gained, that thus their brothers may climb more 
swiftly than they were able to climb, to the mountain tops— 
where the brilliant sunshine makes all the lower stages seem but 
darkness. 

Have we not heard that in the Mysteries of old there were 
several stages? For men of the world unversed in thought and 
meditation the great Truths were shadowed forth in material repre- 
sentations, that they could see and hear, thereby learning some- 
thing of the inner meanings. And as they progressed, the teach- 
ing became more spiritual, and they were taught through their 
developed inner senses. But those who had reached this higher 
stage of development did not turn and seek to destroy by criticism 
the earlier stage that had led them to their present position ! 

There is, however, a still more serious evil rampant among us, 
which threatens the disruption of our Society unless it can be 
checked. For besides attacks upon the form of much of our 
theosophical teaching, thrusts are frequently made at those who 
have been the channels of that teaching, and in such unfriendly 
criticisms there lurks indeed a dangerouselement. For it means 
that basest of things, ingratitude to the teachers and writers who 
give their lives to the movement, and whose whole energies 
are devoted to the effort to put at the disposal of all who seek, 
the priceless teaching they have gained with so much effort and 
so arduous a personal training. 

We know that a prophet is seldom recognised by those of his 
own household, and it may be that it is wellnigh impossible for 
us mortals, when we have worked side by side with fellow- 
students, and drunk at the same fountain of knowledge, to recog- 
nise the fact that one or other of our brethren has climbed beyond 
us, and far outstripped us in his knowledge and power. But for 
those who are the heirs of such teachings, and to whom such an 
one brings light and help, there is no excuse if they turn upon the 
giver, and try to pick to pieces the gift he brings them. No one 
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in the Theosophical Society is asked to accept teaching that does 
not appeal to him as true—indeed the writers and lecturers of 
the Society reiterate at every opportunity the warning that they 
have no gospel to force upon people, but that they lay before 
thinking men and women the results of their own work and 
thought, offering it freely as a gift for them to modify, reject, or 
accept, according to whether it fits in, or not, with their own 
thought. And can there be baser ingratitude than to meet such 
generous giving with a spirit of carping criticism, which refuses 
to be beholden to another for fear lest error mingle with the truth 
thus offered ? 

Mankind in every age has stoned the prophets, and rejected 
the truths they ever offered to the world. Shall we in the Theo- 
sophical Society allow ourselves to fall into this despicable sin ? 
If we do, then, indeed, will the disintegrating forces bring our 
Society to an end, and rightly so. 

But may it not be that the great majority of those who are 
proud to call themselves members of the Theosophical Society, 
will rouse themselves and rally to the high ideals so often set 
before them, refusing to allow the voice of criticism to sully or 
abuse them? Nor will they fear to be called hero-worshippers, 
knowing that it is ever a sign that the spirit is awake in a man, 
when he can see and appreciate the greatness in others. 

In such a spirit we may work in the unity of true brotherli- 
ness, ready to think differently from one another on many points, 
meeting with courtesy and friendliness differences of opinion and 
differences of appreciation ; but speaking slightingly of none, and 
regarding at least with reverent gratitude, if not with affection, 
those who labour unceasingly, with thought, and voice, and pen, 
for the welfare of our beloved Society, and of Humanity. 


ETHEL M. MALLET. 


A PROPER secrecy is the only mystery of able men; mystery is the 
only secrecy of weak and cunning ones.—CHESTERFIELD. 
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In the sacred book of Christianity, the Faith in which we were 
all educated, there are two moral codes. The first contains ten 
commandments; the second contains only two. The ten go into 
some necessary details of morality ; and though we could assuredly 
not infringe any of them and yet be “held guiltless,” we might 
carefully observe all of them and yet be the most undesirable 
men and women. These ten old rules, when placed by the side 
of modern life, show up as crude, archaic, and incomplete. The 
other commandments (the two of the New Testament) being 
fundamental laws, are as applicable to-day as they will be when 
our world has grown cold. Moreover, these few words are all- 
embracing in their extent. On them hang “all the Law and the 
Prophets,” and we see vaguely, as the goal of our Being, that 
time when we can fulfil their requirements, loving the Lord our 
God with all our heart . . . and our neighbour as ourself. 

There is thus an effete code, and one (as yet) unattainable ; 
but a working set of laws of universal application lying between 
the two and suitable for modern needs, has yet to be transcribed : 
and in the meantime we have to construct temporary codes for 
ourselves. 

The following is a student’s rough-and-ready outline sketch 
for such a set of laws, based upon a fair elementary knowledge of 
history, natural history, and human nature. (Of course, this 
code should be based upon universal knowledge, but we each have 
to build with the available material.) This Essay or Memo was 
not originally intended for publication, but has, I think, become 
apposite with regard to the discussion on Dogma versus 
Agnosticism, lately going on in these pages. 

The answer to ‘‘ Which?” is generally ‘“‘ Both.” It seems 
to be so again in the case of {this controversy. The agnosticism 


of A. R. O. is founded on right reason, for “‘ we are all agnos- 
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tics, inasmuch as we realise our own ignorance” ; and, further, 
such doctrines as Fundamental Unity, Personal Immortality, 
Reincarnation, etc., are quite beyond proof (i.e., personal 
experience and knowledge) to most of us. But the plea of 
M. L. for the necessity and actuality of dogma is equally 
cogent, for “ there are some things of the which one is quite 
sure”’ (to quote M. Beaucaire), and one of those things is the 
existence of a set or series of laws (ear dogmas) and many of these 
laws are verifiable by study, observation, and personal experi- 
ence. I give the seven commandments that I have evolved so 
far, on these lines of personal study and experience. These are 
to me the things-knowable, the nucleus of wisdom—God’s 
wisdom, Theo-sophia—about which dogmatism is reasonable, 
and agnosticism impossible. 
* + * * 

A certain amount of study in any direction, brings the 
unalterable convictionthat the worlds, natural, social, moral, and 
spiritual, are ruled by unswerving law. And comparison between 
the rules of each realm at last brings out the fact that the laws in 
each are really the same, somewhat differently coloured by the 
varying environments. 

Law in the natural world is too obvious to need comment. 
Law in the world of human life has been demonstrated by all the 
later historians, beginning from Buckle and running through the 
alphabet. Law in the spiritual world can only be got at by 
parallel and parable by the ordinary person, and this oblique 
method of approach is rather well brought out in a now some- 
what obsolete book of Drummond’s, Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World. Some of the writer’s arguments and parallels have been 
proved to rest upon insecure foundations, but the general 
principle holds good. Great laws, like lines of latitude and 
longitude, encircle the sphere of our being. 

Weare told that there is Love as well as Law. “The Heart 
of things is love.” This is probably quite true, but it is not so 
obvious. I remember, a great many years ago now, seeing 
a picture-placard taken about by the sandwich-men in London, 
throwing doubt upon the divine loving-kindness. It represented 
the Crucifixion, and was perhaps an advertisement for some 
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picture on show, but the man on the cross had not the usual 
resigned smile and composed limbs. The head was strained 
forward at a dreadful angle, the eyes were starting from their 
sockets, the hands dragged at the agonising nails. . . . One 
remembers that sort of thing rather too well! Underneath was 
written, “‘God is Love.’’ It was suppressed, of course. Whether 
wisely Iam not sure. It is much better to look fact in the face, 
and to acknowledge at once that the world is a very cruel school, 
if an efficacious one. The contemplation of so much pain, then, 
leads one on to wonder why there is all this suffering, and we end 
with the discovery that suffering is caused (as far as we can see, 
invariably caused) by the infraction of Law. This is an all- 
important point. If disobedience produces suffering, obedience 
will bring about a millennium. 

The next step after the realisation of the benefits of obedience 
is the desire for knowledge of the Law, so that we may obey and 
be freed from pain. With this begins our study of the unwritten 
commandments of life, and the first thing to strike us is the fact 
that, however invariable natural Law may be, the laws social 
and religious seem to change from epoch to epoch; and this is 
baffling. We can, of course, easily rank as days of imperfect 
knowledge those times when plunder was rated as a higher 
occupation than work, when to lend one of your wives to a pass- 
ing guest was the acme of good form, and soon. We can say 
that this was a primitive age, and Law as yet not fully under- 
stood; and that the concrete laws of a little later date, such as 
“‘thou shalt not steal,” and the institutions such as monogamy, 
have not changed; that on them our social structure is built, 
and that they are as relatively permanent as other granite 
foundations. But there is no denying that we have round us 
unnumbered virtues and vices which are only such locally or 
temporarily. The virtues of one epoch of civilisation are the 
vices of the next. Closer than that, the virtue of my neighbour 
might inmebesin. . . . Westudy a hundred concrete cases 
without evolving light from darkness, and do not indeed come to 
anything like daylight till we leave the kaleidoscopic mist- 
haunted regions of the concrete, and rise to the cold clear sun- 
light of the abstract world. The customs of the lower mental 
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kingdoms change from month to month, like women’s fashions ; 
the laws of the Land of the Abstract are like the Laws of the 
Medes and Persians, in that “they alter not.” They inform a 
thousand fluctuating shapes, but their essence is one. Now, to 
my mind, there would seem to be seven great commandments in 
this Land of the Abstract, which lie behind the many human 
rules. They are as follows: 

I. Work (and Play).—The first great law of life seems to be 
that every single adult creature shall earn its own living. Each 
law carries its compensation for obedience, its penalty for dis- 
obedience. ‘The prizein this case is increased possessions. ‘‘To 
him that hath (earned) shall be given” and “‘ Whatsoever a man 
soweth . . .” (karma). This is a law, the working out of 
which we can ‘watch from start to finish in the vegetable and 
animal world; and it is a good argument for pre-natal and post- 
death life for humanity that the rule does not seem to hold good 
for us individually. For humanity, as a whole, the harvest is the 
true result of seed and weather, as every student of history 
knows. The work and pay balance in this account. And if the 
wages for obedience are liberal, the results of disobedience are 
appalling. Drummond gives as his animal example the Sacculina, 
a living bag with two small suckers, something lower even than 
an invertebrate, which yet began its career as a swimming organ- 
ism, with proper internal organs and six jointed legs. It took to 
the parasitic life, and that is Nature’s comment upon idlers. 

A comparatively recent historical parallel is supplied by the 
spectacle of the change in the great Roman Empire when it took 
to a life of idle pleasure, and allowed its tributary states to do the 
feeding and the fighting. From a highly developed organism it 
sank into a limp, inert, amorphous sucking-bag; and our 
forefathers divided the carcase. ‘From him that hath not, 
shall be taken away even that which he hath.’ 

II. Warfare.—The second law of life is that each individual 
shall, when occasion requires, be willing and able to fight. (IE 
anyone imagines that women are exempt from this law, let him 
try and touch their young.) And the individual may be certain 


1 Jn connection with the law of work 
making the law of periodicity. Nature h 
for all her subjects. 


, is the law of ‘play; the two together 
as so much term-time and so much holiday 
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that, as his possessions increase, the occasion for a fight will arise. 
If the possessions are things, outsiders will wish to steal. If the 
possessions are mental treasures, outsiders will wish to hide 
or destroy; for ‘the crown of the innovator is the crown 
of thorns.” And if the possessions are spiritual riches, all the 
evil powers of the universe will assemble in hostile array. The 
necessity for conflict, in the sense of self-defence, cannot cease 
till the coming of Pralaya. As to the continued necessity for the 
practice of the arts of aggression, I do not know enough to speak, 
but should imagine that the militant type of character would 
always find sufficient work in the service of the Highest. St. 
George and the Dragon would be the symbol for the devotees of 
this commandment. The prizes for obedience to this law are 
room to progress ; freedom of position ; a growing courage ; self- 
respect ; the respect of others; and finally an increasing useful- 
ness as a shelterer of growing things. The penalties of 
disobedience are a cramped space anda sinking position ; a grow- 
ing cowardice; the contempt of others ; subjection ; decay ; 
death; and more suffering in the process than if the victim had 
gone gladly to fight it out. Judging by what one sees in life 
there are few things the gods dislike so much as a coward. 

III. Fitness (for existing conditions)—Another fundamental 
law is that the creature shall harmonise with its surroundings. 
The result of obedience is well-being. The penalty is suffering, 
and ultimately death. This seems an unusually “hard saying,” 
for often the creature is above the circumstances which environ 
him. Or some, without being actually above their circum- 
stances, may be merely unsuitable to them. The case of 
the proverbial round man in the square hole, is the case of 
a perfectly well-ordered organism, out of its natural element. 
Theosophy offers us a theory (not a fact, to those who have 
no memory of previous lives), a belief—that of reincarnation— 
which explains this apparent injustice or mistake in the lives of 
individuals. The victim of an inferior environment is atoning for 
past sin or sloth. The sufferer from an unsuitable environment 
the round man—is merely a soul in front of a fresh chapter in 
the lesson-book of Life. He has learnt the qualities of a curve, 
and must now study angles, and then will be set to study other 
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and other positions, till, with the Saint, he can cry out: “And I 
have learnt in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content.” 
It is only the individual life (as in the case of Law I.) that 
requires explanation, since we see that for life as a whole this 
Law works perfectly. Each epoch has asked fora definite type 
for a definite reason; and though the modern meanings may 
evade us, looking back to dead forms we see them as necessary 
links. 

IV. Adaptability (for conung conditions).—Fitness was our 
duty to the present. Adaptability is our duty to the future. 

At all times there are before us examples of better specimens 
of our race; and besides the activity of our normal self striving 
towards fitness, there is the reaching forward of our Higher Self 
to that better example (perhaps a class higher) which has been 
perceived. But there are some epochs in life when Destiny, as 
it were, holds up a new model, and says: ‘‘ The majority of you 
must conform to this. The prize for obedience will be a life 
fuller and freer and more beautiful than anything which it has 
entered into your brains to imagine. The penalty for failure 
will be to ‘ remain where you are.’”” This does not sound a very 
serious punishment, until we reflect that to remain where we are 
when the bulk of thecurrent is moving onwards is to stay behind ; 
and ultimately, no doubt, to drift into a backwater and be 
no more heard of. Nature’s backwaters are apt to be very 
uncomfortable places. 

Such an epoch as this was the time when the sea-creatures 
first developed a backbone. And again, when the dry land 
appeared and the foremost took possession of it, passing by way 
of the heavy reptile-form to the fuller, freer life of the mammal. 
Some such epoch as this there may be at present with regard to 
the” spiritual type. If so, it isa time ‘of overwhelming 
responsibilities, possibilities—and dangers. 


Now these are the four lower laws. They might be summed 
up as the rules for the control of Action, in contradistinction to 
the three greater commandments which follow, 


and are for 
the regulation of Energy. 


Energy seems to move in three directions or dimensions. It 
is hard to express exactly what one means in words, but the 
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stream can flow inwards, outwards, or upwards (allwards would 
be a better term). I have called these three movements 
Inspiration, Expiration, and Aspiration. 

V. Inspivation.—By this I mean in-breathing. All that 
which refers to the principle of self-preservation, from the lowest 
greed and selfishness up to the wise and noble egoism of great 
souls. Seeing that specialisation (or the creation of individu- 
alities) is evidently one of the purposes of evolution, the sage 
will not seek to blur himself, or mar the fine edges of his person- 
ality, by seeking to become something or someone else. He will 
nourish this unique soul that he is developing, with the best of 
all that he can lawfully grasp, and he will cherish and defend it 
against intrusion or fundamental alteration. 

VI. Expiration,—meaning by this, the law of the out-breath- 
ing, or the forthgiving of the self. In familiar words, “‘ Let 
brotherly love continue.” It is sometimes called the Law 
of Sacrifice, but the idea of sacrifice is so inextricably mixed up 
with the idea of pain, that it is difficult to shake the word free of 
entanglements and set it before the reader in a pure condition; 
and the forth-giving of a girl to her lover, of a mother to 
her child, of a teacher to his pupil, or of a Master of Compassion 
to a suffering world, would have at its root nothing of reluctance 
or of pain. Under what name you like, this impulse of forth- 
giving is one of the strongest forces of life. It comesinto play, 
too, much earlier in the world’s history than one would have 
imagined, fer I read the ‘other day that parental affection begins 
to be noticeable with the starfish. It is a far cry from the 
radiates to ourselves. The result of compliance with this law is 
a contradiction in terms. You limit yourself to give, and 
the result is expansion. The more you give, the more you have, 
andare! The penalty for ignoring this law is greater than any 
we have yet seen. The self-centred soul begins with atrophy, 
and ends with isolation—which is hell. 

VII. Aspiration,—the seventh great law, the one ee 
which includes all the others, and is yet as common to ordinary 
experience as any of them. Inseparable from human experience 
you might almost say, since the two alleged examples of tribes so 
low as to have no god, are very doubtful cases. Practically one 
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may assert that to touch the human level is to touch the beginning 
of aspiration. Whether the force is to be found below our level, 
isan open question. Personally, I think it may exist in domestic 
animals, to whom we would play the part of gods. 

One man has measured the power of this law. ‘ Enduring 
aspiration,” says Goethe, ‘“—it is a quality that conquers all the 
worlds.” 


Here ends my nucleus of Theo-sophia, and it seems to stand 
ona firm foundation, for we are told that the laws of Nature are 
the thoughts of God. Further than this—since I represent the 
quite ordinary person—I cannot go. Mrs. Besant speaks, in her 
article on Religion, in the February REviEw, of reaching a 
certain depth of consciousness in which she knows that all the 
separate selves are One. Such direct knowledge is the property 
of the Mystic, it is inalienable, cannot be transferred. The 
ordinary man may be a Believer, but he must be an Agnostic 
(literally a non-knower) with regard to all such depths; never- 
theless he can form, by the aid of study, observation, and experience, a 
heptalogue of personally cognised dogmas such as the above. 

M. CHARLES. 


THESE RAY HR \irir ale 


THE pilgrim twirls his wheel ; his sacred code 
Revolves within ; its graven characters 
_ Reiterating prayer, whose motion stirs 
Vibrations winged to reach the gods’ abode. 


Apart from thee, I tread the pilgrim road ; 
A living wheel within my being whirrs, 
At every turn thy name in prayer recurs,, 
Protect, deliver, comfort, lift the load! 


But near to thee, the anxious tumult stills, 

The wind of dread the wheel no longer drives; 
We pass beyond the hurt of mortal ills 

To heights where nothing built of dust survives ; 
Together walk the everlasting hills ; 

Together taste the Life beneath our lives. 


ETHEL ROLT WHEELER. 
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IT is not so very long ago since there appeared the first signs of 
evidence that ordinary matter was really nothing more than a 
collection of electrical charges. From that time there grew with 
amazing rapidity an array of experiments all tending in the same 
direction—all suggesting that matter might be the objective 
appearance of bodiless charges of electricity. Professor J. J. 
Thomson was responsible for the most developed stages of this 
theory as well as for the original demonstration of the existence 
of electrons, on which the theory was founded. 

No new theory in science was more surprising than his 
explanation of the “‘ periodic law”’ of the elements by the way in 
which electrons or negative corpuscles would naturally group 
themselves if enclosed in a sphere of positive electricity. And 
now it appears that the electron is to be dethroned by Professor 
Thomson himself! In The Philosophical Magazine for June last 
he puts forward three separate kinds of evidence which combine 
to show that an atom contains only a few electrons—hydrogen 
one and so on in proportion to the atomic weights—instead of the 
thousands required by the earlier view. It is by no means easy 
to follow the argument on which this is based and at best the 
results are only approximate, but Professor Thomson himself 
holds that three independent lines of investigation converging in 
this way form a very strong basis for the theory. 

It may be worth while to consider very briefly how much of 
the recent theories of matter is founded on real evidence and 
how much on daring excursions into the unknown. 

In the first place it may be taken as certain that a charge of 
electricity has a mass of its own which is analogous to ordinary 
mass, and moreover that the same charge shows a mass increas- 
ing directly as the diameter of the space it envelopes decreases, 
and increasing also with increase of speed. Thus a charge on a 
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sphere of one foot diameter has only one-twelfth of the mass it has . 
when condensed on an inch sphere. The existence of electrical 
mass was demonstrated mathematically by Thomson and Heavi- 
side independently in the early eighties, but then it was of purely 
academic interest, as no artificial charge was great enough or con- 
densed enough to give any experimental evidence of mass. It was 
not until the discovery of the negative corpuscles and their curious 
behaviour that the old idea had any application. When radium 
provided further material for investigation by not only emitting an 
ample supply of corpuscles but also discharging them at speeds 
hitherto undreamt of, then the theory found a most astonishing con- 
firmation. The mass ofan electron or corpuscle, already measured 
with fair accuracy for smaller speeds, was found to increase when 
the speed approached that of light. The rate of increase with 
speed was found to be about that expected on the assumption 
that the mass was entirely electrical. Thus it appeared probable 
that the electron was a bodiless electrical charge having no mass 
independent of that charge. This, however, has never been a 
generally recognised fact, and the theory due to Lorenz is that 
the mass of an electron is partly material in the ordinary sense 
and partly electrical. 

Broadly, then, we may conclude that negative corpuscles or 
electrons are real things, that their mass is at least partly electri- 
cal, and that they form part of ordinary matter. But their size 
is quite another problem. On the assumption that their mass is 
wholly electrical, their diameter comes out at about the one- 
hundredth-thousandth part of that of an atom, but this depends 
on that assumption, and in fact, on more than one. The diameter 
is, however, extremely small on any view. That their mass is 
identical (except for the variation in speed) is, however, contra- 
dicted by the Zeeman effect—the splitting or multiplying of the 
lines of a gas spectrum by a strong magnetic field. It was this 
phenomenon which suggested the electron theory some time 
before the actual discovery or demonstration of free electrons by 
Professor Thomson. The splitting of the lines originally observed 
was explained by regarding the light as emitted by rotating 
charged corpuscles in the atom, and it has been found that the 
corpuscles must be negatively charged, and the charge and mass 
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were about those found for the free electrons. However, later 
work has added greatly to the difficulty of the problem by pro- 
viding lines which split up into quite complicated groups, and 
according to Zeeman, the electrons, even in the simpler cases 
where they explain the phenomena, must be of widely differing 
mass. ‘The nature of the electron is thus itself a matter of con- 
siderable doubt, and all we can say is that it probably has a real 
existence, a definite electrical charge, is either more or less free 
or rotates in an atom of ordinary matter, and:has a very minute 
but appreciable mass (possibly differing in different classes of 
electrons) due, partly at least, to the charge itself. 

So far only the negative corpuscles or electrons have been 
dealt with. When we come to the positive charges we enter at 
once into the deepest obscurity. One of the most surprising 
facts of recent science is the apparently profound gulf between 
positive and negative electricity. Most of us were brought up 
on the idea that the only difference lay in a displacement of 
something in opposite ways, or a polarisation of some vague 
description. Certainly no such surprising distinctions as have 
been recently found were ever dreamt of. In the first place, 
negative charges appear entirely independently of ordinary 
matter, as apparently disembodied entities, or at least as 
associated with particles far smaller than molecules or atoms. 
But a positive charge has never been so separated. It appears 
indissolubly bound up with the atom itself. Light seems to be 
due to the movement of the negative corpuscles, so far at least 
as the spectrum lines of gases give us information. What part 
the positive charge plays in the scheme of things is almost 
entirely a matter of speculation and the brilliant suggestions 
which have formed such a large part of recent theories are based 
on very little evidence of a direct kind. Their authors for the 
most part have never put them forward as anything more than 
hints of the direction in which we may expect to see more light, 
but the advance in theory has been so enormous that the 
ordinary student is very likely to jump over the obstacles that 
are patent to the clearer vision of the founders themselves. 

Like every other theory dealing with the ultimate nature of 
matter the electrical one Jands us in a blind alley if we go far 
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enough. The special form of the electrical theory which has 
been most generally acceptable is that which regards the atom 
as a small spherical space occupied by an evenly distributed 
charge of positive electricity and a large number of very much 
smaller charges of negative electricity (corpuscles or electrons) 
rotating in rings inside the sphere and held by the attractions 
of the positive charge, which equals or approximately equals the 
total of the negative charges. On this view Professor J. J. 
Thomson developed a very remarkable scheme of the arrange- 
ment of the electrons, showing that they must, to be stable, 
group themselves in such a manner that as the numbers increase 
there are periodic rearrangements which suggest the “ periodic 
law” of the chemical elements in a most astonishing way. 
This is, I think, the only evidence, if it can fairly be called 
evidence at all, of the very fascinating theory, and now its chief 
exponent, Professor Thomson himself, has apparently dropped 
it without the slightest sign of paternal regret, for in The 
Philosophical Magazine of June last he brings evidence entirely 
opposed to the view that the electron is the chief basis of ordinary 
matter. Before referring to this in greater detail, it may be 
mentioned that a prominent feature of the electrical theory—we 
may soon be calling it the old theory !—is that the actual mass 
of the atom is the total mass of the electrons inside the positive 
sphere. The mass of the latter is almost negligeable on account 
of its large size and therefore diffused charge. Thus a hydrogen 
atom would need to have about a thousand electrons to make up 
its mass and other elements vastly more, in proportion to their 
atomic weight. There appears to be a strong probability that 
atoms really do contain many electrons from the fact that the 
spectrum of most elements contains a large number of separate 
lines, but except on the assumption mentioned there is no means 
as yet of estimating the actual number of these little particles. 
The latest contribution of note to the problem is the paper 
of Professor Thomson mentioned above, and in that he brings 
three separate lines of evidence which converge in a remarkable 
way to show that atoms do mot contain the enormous numbers 
of corpuscles previously assumed. If these new lines of evidence 
—not very conclusive individually but strong in their combina- 
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tion—lead in the right direction there will have to be some very 
radical change in the electrical theory of matter if it is to main- 
tain its position. Everyone interested in scientific speculation 
would feel it a sore wrench if the whole theory were to be torn 
out of the scientific body. It would be almost as though return- 
ing to the dark ages of the mid-Victorian era. But, however 
great the mourning, it is no use clinging to the most picturesque 
of scientific skirts if it does not cover a real living body. More- 
over, the amazing array of experiments, showing the mysterious 
relations of electrical phenomena to other forms of energy, make 
it certain that whatever the next theory may be it will not be 
_ less fascinating than the electrical one still predominant. We 
can never return to the old kingdom, where mechanics sat en- 
throned as absolute monarch and matter was matter, and there 
was an end of it. 

To return to the destructive suggestions of Professor 
Thomson, the first line of evidence is due to a consideration of 
the dispersion of light by gases. This is the most easily under- 
stood of the three methods, but its details are very difficult to 
follow. Suppose an atom to be composed of a positive and 
a negative charge bound together by mutual attraction. On 
placing such a body into an electrical field the positive charge 
will move in one direction and the negative in another. | If 
the negative is, as on the usual assumption, inside a positive 
sphere, the relative displacement is limited, and varies with the 
strength of the field. Light is due to a very rapidly varying 
field, and therefore there is a continuous adjustment of the two 
charges to the changing force. If either of these charges has 
absolutely no mass associated with it then the relative adjust- 
ment is complete, no matter how rapid the change. But if both 
have mass time is necessary to make the full movement, and hence 
the readjustment is less complete the more rapid the change— 
that is, is less complete for violet light than for red. The re- 
adjustment will also depend upon the number of negative particles 
inside the positive sphere, and Professor Thomson applies a 
formula, derived from a theory of dispersion based on electrical 
principles, to the very few known measurements of dispersion in 
gases. The result of applying the experimental data to this 
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formula is to give the positive charge the greater part of the mass 
—apparently almost the whole—and to make the number of 
negative corpuscles in a hydrogen atom about unity—a great fall 
from the thousand or so given by the usual hypothesis. 

The two other methods are based on the absorption of the 
B rays (free negative corpuscles) by gases and the scattering of 
X-rays, and in both cases formule already developed and sup- 
ported by evidence are applied to the problem of the number of 
electrons in an atom. The result gives in each case a number 
about equal to the atomic weight of the substances, taking 
hydrogen as unity. 

It is surprising that the paper containing such important 
developments has not attracted more general attention. The 
amount of discussion it has received in scientific journals is as yet 
quite insignificant. No doubt before long there will be further 
work on the same lines published and we shall be better able to 
form an idea of the standing of the electrical theory of matter 
when it has been subjected to more searching criticism. The 
question as to whether matter really is just an appearance 
assumed by electricity—whatever that may be in_itself—or 
whether ordinary mass is actually a fundamental fact behind 
which we cannot get, is one still obscure and doubtful, and there 
is room for many warring speculations in that vast and unex- 
plored territory of science. Ifthe material world is but a collec- 
tion of electrical charges, all kinds of speculations as to its 
beginning, its progress and its ending are rendered possible. If 
the electron is the basis and its mass depends upon its smallness, 
is its size an everlastingly fixed thing or may it vary? IE it does, 
matter increases or decreases, and might be continuously 
increasing by the mere operation of some power squeezing the 
electrons, or the universe might dissipate itself by the relaxation 
of whatever force may be operating to bind the negative charge 
in its minute sphere. And if positive and negative electricity 
really neutralise each other, as they appear to do in ordinary 
work, matter would absolutely disappear were the negative and 
the positive charges to merge into one another. What should 
we have then? Well, that is not very easy to say, but it would 
be very peaceful ! A. M. GLass. 
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(HEA ols PER LANDS 


A FEW words perhaps are necessary to explain what follows, for 
the ‘‘ vision,” using the word in its most extended sense, was not 
as it were a chance seeing, but came in answer to long years of 
questioning. Fate has led me to spend the greater part of my 
life first in one and then in another of the sister lands, and in the 
third also I have lived long enough to understand its modes of 
thought and to love its people. 

As I grew to knowand love each nation in turn, to study 
the jars and frets that separated them, and yet to feel that under 
all lay an indissoluble unity, these questions constantly made 
themselves heard: Why should not these peoples live together in 
harmony? Why should there be hatred and mental war between 
at least two of them? What is the strength of the tie that 
binds them, and in what lies its weakness ? What is the ideal 
relationship that each bears to each, according to the eternal 
pattern of things? What, in short, is their destiny, and how is 
it to be fulfilled ? 

These questions were insistent and ever recurring, till at last 
sight came, not all at once; only the broad outline was seen at 
first; then gradually, and often when least expected, details were 
added. Yet it is only a personal vision, written down for what 
it is worth, necessarily limited and perhaps misconstrued. 

I was conscious of being in the presence of Spiritual Entities 
Sisters, unseen, impalpable, and yet to some part of my being 
they translated themselves as robed in white, and stood together 
arm linked in arm. I knew also that Virgin, Wife and Mother 
stood before me, the Spirits of the Sister Isles. And as I wondered, 
I seemed to be carried into the hearts of the peoples that they 
represented. It was in Ireland that I first awoke and saw that 
the Virgin stood as a mighty figure behind the land, and I was 


told that virginity of necessity carries with it ignorance and 
: 3 
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limitation. Then I was shown the women of the land. There 
were those who Diana-like stood for fearless youth, hardly women, 
with a strange cold, clear, element of boyishness in their mien; 
and there were those who, half in curiosity, half in dawning 
maidenhood, stretched out timid hands towards the apple; but 
were they wife or maid was all one, the essential essence of their 
being was virgin. And I saw the manhood of the nation asa 
knight in armour, with sword drawn in readiness to shield and 
guard; for womanhood was to him as the Holy Grail. This too 
I saw, that the religion raised as an ensign for the people, was 
the worship of the Virgin and Child. 
* * * * 

For a moment there was a pause and I became conscious 
next in the heart of England. Verdure and plenty seemed to 
surround me, sunshine filled the air and on the physical plane 
under all lay a great peace. Then I understood that I was in the 
land where spirit had joyfully wedded matter. The wife, the 
home, the law of perfection in daily life was the great ideal; the 
“new earth” as the reflection of the “ new heaven” had already 
begun, and the manhood stood by in glad pride, as husband and 
lord. I was carried too into the darker side of things, where in 
the centres of life luxury was heaped on luxury, where matter 
ruled as king, where satiety had birth; and I was told that 
only through satiety could the soul learn to discern between the 
real and the unreal ; that for all, at some time, must be the descent 
into hell. Even as I stood watching, souls seemed to separate 
themselves from the pain and the struggle. They were battered 
and weary, but I saw that they were shining with an inward 
light and I knew that hope had risen in their hearts and that 
they had seen the end. Next I turned and looked for the Ideal 
behind the religion of this people, but as a “whole” I could not 
see it, for each man had his own ideal and there were many 
creeds and many churches; but I knew it was all part of the 
great plan and that through the Crucifixion in Matter, Life 
would be won. 

* * re 

Again there was pause, and when I came to myself there 

was consciousness far more vivid than words can express, for I 
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was in my own land, and for the moment I was one with that 
great Mother Presence that stood behind. The pains of labour 
were upon me, and I knew that I was a woman in travail whose 
hour had not yet come, and I saw with startling clearness that 
which should be born, and it was called the Son of Mind. Then 
the history of the people unrolled itself before me, its struggles 
and its privations joyfully borne; its victories and its failures; 
and I understood why the mothers of Scotland live for their sons, 
die for their sons, sacrifice all for their sons. An echo of words 
once heard came back to me: ‘‘The Scottish race are a re- 
embodiment of the Spartan people.” If this indeed were so, 
already far back in the ages preparation was being made for the 
fitting birth of this Child. Then the manhood of the race stood 
forward, all else sunk in the great ideal of fatherhood, and for 
religion, through the wilderness, God, as Father, led His people. 
There was a great hush and expectancy everywhere, for the birth- 
hour seemed not far distant, and unseen Presences filled the air 
with waiting stillness. 

Then suddenly the words were uttered: ‘Ireland cannot 
fulfil her destiny till the Child is born!”’ and round me on every 
side seemed to be thousands upon thousands of the elemental 
hosts set to guard the Virgin Kingdom. The laws of right and 
wrong as man knows them did not rule among them; all means 
seemed justifiable to keep the Virgin inviolate ; and the passions 
of men were used for her shield ; and the hatred of men for their 
fellows became a means of girdling her round; and there was 
war, and discord, and misunderstanding for the time, for the 
Unity was not yet come. But within the girdle of symbolic 
smoke and flame, a tremor seemed to be passing through the 
length and breadth of Erin, an answering vibration to the birth 
throes of the sister land. 

Many smaller details were shown, too fleeting, too flashing to 
be recorded here. I have written down what I could for others 
to find the interpretation, but it may be that the answer will only 
come when the Child is born. 

Misia 
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THE CHARACTER OF GIORDANO BRUNO 


WE are so accustomed to the “ whitewashing” of historical 
personages of ‘‘shady ”’ character and to the discovery of virtues 
in men previously regarded as altogether evil, that when the 
reverse process is attempted and the tar-brush requisitioned we 
are apt to be taken aback. Such was our condition when, in 
turning over the pages of Gleanings from Venetian History, by 
F’. Marion Crawford, we came across a scathing attack on the 
moral and intellectual character of one we had been always in 
the habit of regarding with admiration and respect. 

As a rule one is not disposed to take very seriously works 
of the superior guide-book variety, written to interest and instruct 
the superficial tourist. When, however, writers of note engage 
in the production of such works their vagaries require more than 
silence. The authors themselves, probably, do not regard them 
otherwise than as material to keep the family pot boiling, but an 
undiscerning public is likely to be misled. 

Most writers of fiction are accustomed to manipulate their 
puppets to suit their plot. Their minds thus become unfitted for 
the more deliberate work of the critical reviewer and historian. 
Unused to consider the question of their moral responsibility for 
the characters with which they endow the children of their fancy, 
still less to hesitate before making their fancy’s offspring trespass 
on the decalogue, they lack the training needed for dealing with 
the world of things that are. Even the historical novelist usually 
allows himself considerable latitude in the use he makes of the 
characters he impresses into his service ; nor is anyone seriously 
inclined to find fault with him provided he exercise his power 
within reasonable limits. 

There is, however, all the difference in the world between 
the historical novel which is openly and avowedly such, and 
historical fiction which professes to be sober history. We do 
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not for one moment suppose that the writers we have in mind 
(there are more than one) would deliberately give a false impres- 
sion; but we seriously think that the habit of mind which is 
acquired naturally by them as writers of fiction incapacitates 
them for the judicial work required of the historian. Let the 
cobbler stick to his last. 

With Mr. Crawford’s work as a whole we are not concerned 
at the moment, but with one only of his historical characters, 
Giordano Bruno. Mr. Crawford depicts this celebrated philo- 
sopher in a guise so outrageous that the strongest condemnation 
is called for. 

There are, indeed, only three or four pages in all which 
profess to treat of Bruno, but for inexcusable misrepresentation 
they will be hard to equal anywhere. Bruno is described (ii. 26) 
as ‘‘the renegade monk, dear to Englishmen who have never 
read the very scarce volume of his insane and filthy writings,” 
and we learn “that in course of time he came to London, where 
his coarseness and loose life made him many enemies.” 

The only impression that an ordinary reader would get from 
this is that Bruno was simply a writer of obscene literature, a 
man of depraved habits. That Mr. Crawford actually means this 
is certain, for he concludes his remarks by asserting that ‘‘he 
was in reality a degenerate and a lunatic who should have ended 
his days in an asylum” (il. 28). 

What, however, are the facts of the case? Far from being 
the writer of only one scarce volume Bruno was most prolific in 
his literary output, his writings in Italian and Latin forming 
many volumes. It is true that one Comedy, and one only, is not 
of the kind that would be put into the hands of children now-a- 
days ; but with that exception we believe his writings are such 
that the strictest puritan need not fear to read them. As to the 
Comedy, it should be judged not by the standard of the present 
day but by that of its own. It was considered suitable to be 
produced on the stage in Paris, and is neither better nor worse 
than the literature common at the time. The Comedy itself, it 
may be noted, holds up to ridicule Vice, Pride, and Hypocrisy, 
and its moral tone is correct enough. Its fault, if it was a fault 
in such an age, lies in an occasional coarseness of expression 
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which, if indulged in to-day, would be universally condemned for 
its obscenity. 

If Bruno is to be condemned for writing I/ Candelajo then 
must Shakespeare also, and almost every dramatist of the times, 
for similar writings. It is, however, noteworthy that this 
particular work is in striking contrast to all his others. It was 
perhaps the earliest of his writings, and in all probability was 
written when he was still in a convent. It was then safe for a 
monk to write a Comedy, even if obscene, but most dangerous to 
write on Philosophy, no matter how pure might be the subject. 
The moment Bruno was free to pursue his own inclinations we 
find him writing on Philosophy pure and simple. 

Such is the flimsy foundation for part of Mr. Crawford’s 
charge; and now as to that of impure living. For this latter 
there is practically no evidence. Asa matter of fact, all that is 
known of the life of Bruno is contained either in the records of 
his trial at Venice or in his works. Mr. Crawford tells us (il. 28) 
that ‘‘ Mocenigo, the man who denounced him (Bruno) to the 
Inquisition, discovered him to be a debauchee and a blasphemer.”’ 
On turning up the records of this trial what do we find? We 
find that Bruno was denounced to the Inquisition by a young 
patrician named Mocenigo, who charged him among other things 
with blasphemy, false teaching, and an intention of forming a 
new religion. In his first charge there is not a single word 
against the moral character of Bruno; nor in a second docu- 
ment, two days later, purporting to give fuller details, is there 
anything of an immoral nature alleged; but, incidentally, we 
learn that the real motive for the denunciation was Bruno’s 
refusal to teach Mocenigo his secret science. Finally, after 
the trial had begun, Mocenigo, on being pressed by the 
Inquisitors to report all that he had heard Bruno say, declares 
that on one occasion he had told him “ that women were pleasing 
to him, but that he had not yet arrived at the number of those of 
Solomon ; that the Church greatly erred in making a fault of what 
was in accordance with nature, and that he held it to be most 
meritable.” 

What the Judges thought of this may be surmised from the 
fact that whilst pages are devoted to questions and answers on 
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matters of faith and doctrine, there is less than a page given to 
this particular assertion. Bruno, in reply, emphatically denies 
the charge, although he admits that he might have passed some 
jocular remark on the subject for the amusement of the company. 
So the matter drops and no more is heard of it. Yet upon such 
material does Mr. Crawford make his astounding assertions! 
Other evidence there is none; no document or record exists to 
substantiate so foul a charge. 

What Bruno’s real character was, can be inferred only from 
his writings. It was indeed the very opposite of that with which 
he is so unjustly credited. His views are well summarised by 
Lewes, who tells us that : 

“‘ Bruno, avowing himself a disciple of Petrarch, proclaims a 
Donna more exalted than Laura, more adorable than all earthly 
beauty; that Donna isthe imperishable image of Divine Perfec- 
tion. It is unworthy of a man, he says, to languish for a woman; 
to sacrifice to her all those energies and faculties of a great soul 
which might be devoted to the pursuit of the Divine Wisdom 
which is truth and beauty in one, is the idol adored by the 
genuine hero. Love woman if you will but remember you are 
also a lover of the Infinite. Truth is the food of every heroic 
soul; hunting for Truth the only occupation worthy of a hero.” 

We may, I think, safely place this noble declaration against 
all the guesses and imaginings of prejudiced minds. If this be 
lunacy, if this degeneracy, we desire no better company. 

The charge of coarseness and looseness of life in London has 
no other foundation than that in one of his sonnets Bruno praises 
the beauty of the women of England.’ That he did offend the 
scholars of England by his outspoken language is probably true, 
for in no measured words he denounces them for their pedantry 
and bigotry. No one pretends that Bruno was a mild, patient, 
or jejune individual. On the contrary, like most men of genius, 
he must have been a terror to his friends, no less than to his 
opponents. 

After the amazing statements made by our novelist-historian 
we are not surprised to be told that one of Bruno’s finest works, 
“‘ Eyoici Furori, contains some astrological calculations and some 


This, by Englishmen at least, is not likely to be considered a crime. 
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hints on mnemonics ” (ii. 28). Probably this is a slip of the pen 
and some other work is meant, for Bruno did write on astronomy 
(notastrology) andon mnemonics. The work named, however, con- 
sists of sonnets, of great beauty, with proseillustrations. Inform 
it is similar to Dante’s Vita Nuova, and its theme is the transmuta- 
tion of earthly love into divine ecstasy. It is impossible to 
imagine that our ‘historian’? has ever even glanced over this 
work, still less that he can have read it, otherwise he could never 
have penned that part of his ‘‘Gleanings’’ which refers to 
Bruno. 

It is not easy to understand how it came about that Mr. 
Crawford should so misrepresent the real Bruno. It is true that 
the Italian Philosopher was held to be a renegade and a heretic 
by the same Church of Rome of which we understand Mr. 
Crawford is also a member, but in his fiction, at least, our 
talented novelist betrays no sign of narrow religious prejudice. 
The most charitable conclusion we can arrive at is that he has 
not got his information at first hand, but has been the victim of 
some religious bigot who thinks to advance the cause of his 
Church by blackening the character of her supposed enemy. 

Since writing the foregoing we find that Mr. Crawford has 
taken Previti (Giordano Bruno, ei suoi Tempi) for his authority. 
We are not now surprised that he has been misled, for that 
worthy member of the Society of Jesus has done his vile work in 
so masterful a fashion that the most careful reader, if he had not 
seen the original works, would be deceived. Previti, however, 
does not use a tar-brush to effect his purpose, but through nearly 
500 pages he washes in shade after shade of greys which 
transform almost imperceptibly what was once white into a 
sombre black. Previti is an artist, but Mr. Crawford a bungling 
copyist. 


W. H. Tuomas. 


PuiLosopny is a modest profession, it is all reality and plain dealing ; 
I hate solemnity and pretence, with nothing but pride at the bottom. 


Puiny. 
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GEORGE BORROW’S RELATION TO 
OCCULLISM 


THE face of the eccentric wanderer, the friend of the gypsies, 
George Borrow, as shown in a portrait prefacing his works, 
seems to bear a family likeness to Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Different as they were in many ways, both were wanderers by 
choice. Lank of feature and dark of skin, they both present a 
strikingly romantic type. 

In that most fascinating and—shall I say ?— truthful romance, 
Lavengro, Borrow, in the guise of his hero, tells several curious 
anecdotes of his youth and childhood which seem to me to be of 
special interest to students of occultism. 

It was natural and in no wise wonderful that the book which 
first attracted him should be the world-wide epic of Robinson 
Crusoe, for it has opened the world of romance to many a child, 
not foredoomed to or after induced to choose such a wandering 
life as Lavengro adopted. But he declares that as a child, 
before he first saw the inside of this book, the mere sight of the 
parcel containing it, filled him with a thrill of prescience. He 
writes : 

“I looked upon the packet as it lay on the table; all at 
once a strange sensation came over me, a singular blending of 
curiosity and pleasure, the remembrance of which even at this 
distance of time produces a remarkable effect upon my nervous 
system. What strange things are the nerves, I mean those more 
secret and mysterious ones in which I have some notion that the 
mind or soul, call it which you will, has its habitation ; how they 
occasionally tingle and vibrate before any coming event closely 
connected with the weal or woe of the human being! Sucha 
feeling was now within me, certainly independent of what the 
eye had seen, or the ear had heard. A book had been brought 
me, what cared I for books! yet something within me told me 
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that my fate was connected with the book which had been last 
brought—I opened it, and as I did so another strange thrill of 
pleasure shot through my frame.” 

This prescience and the sight of an illustration, Crusoe in the 
boat, fired him with a desire to read,—the first such desire he had 
experienced. 

Before he was three years old he seized a viper in his hand, 
and fate willed that he should be uninjured. Although we are 
not tempted to compare him to Hercules, nor to work out 
a symbol which would delight our colleagues possessing the 
thirst for humour, yet we may venture to note that children 
have frequently a natural shrinking from dangerous creatures, and 
this child is remarkable in that he had not. In those days men 
went about the country catching vipers, as in my young days 
there were professional mole and weasel-catchers, who were 
objects of reverential regard to the youth of the country. Sucha 
useful member of the community, a master in the art of catching 
vipers, presented young “ Lavengro” with a tame viper, and he 
carried the pet snake about with him in his bosom. This was the 
means of his favourable introduction to the gypsies, for whom 
he felt so much interest and regard all his life after. 

It seems that he once came upon a group of gypsies by 
chance, and saw them plaiting straw, which material was, at 
the time, contraband. The gypsies, fearing to be betrayed, 
threatened the little boy; but he, half afraid, answers them boldly 
in romantic-heroic phrase: “I tell you what, my chap, you 
had better put down that thing of yours; my father lies concealed 
within my tepid breast, and if to me you offer any harm or wrong 
T’llcall him forth to help me with his forked tongue.” 

The viper rising from the child’s breast quite impressed the 
gypsies ; abashed, they treated him with superstitious awe and 
respect, asking him if he were “one of them there meaning 
fairies. As he denied being anything but a boy, they named him 
master of snakes, sapengro in their language. 

Thus he comes early into contact with the belief in the nature 
spirits, and hears of one Jerry Grant, who was a “ fairy man” 
possessing strange powers. He hears a “ word of power ” used 
by an Irish blacksmith, and feels a strange thrill at the sound; 
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this word drives a cob that has come to be shod nearly mad with 
fear and excitement, but another uttered word soothes the beast 
with a magic as complete as the former. ‘‘ Lavengro” tells this 
story but makes no comment. 

As a little child he was shy and averse to talking. He tells 
us how he was playing on the ground outside his home, drawing 
lines in the dust with his fingers instead of making the more 
ordinary mud pies, when once a Jew pedlar came along and 
spoke to him. He did not answer; then the Jew said that the 
child showed his sense by silence, and asked who he was, for he 
looked like ‘‘a prophet’s child ” (sic). 

“ How intelligent ! he can write already! He then leaned 
forward to inspect the lines I had traced. All of a sudden he 
started back, grew as white as a sheet; then taking off his hat 
he made strange gestures at me, cringing, chattering and showing 
his teeth, and shortly departed muttering something about ‘holy 
letters,’ and talking to himself in a strange tongue. The words 
of the Jew were in due course reported to my mother, who 
treasured them in her heart.” 

We gather that ‘“‘ Lavengro”’ does not remember what lines 
he traced in the dust. Some one will here object: “‘ Lavengro 
is a romance; George Borrow invented all this.” 

Well, if he invented it, he must have known more of occultism 
than anything he ever tells us could lead us to think. In study- 
ing Hebrew, he must have come across the Kabala, or learned 
about it, or he could not know that ‘holy letters” existed for 
Jews learned in the occult teaching that lies at the back of their 
Law. If he did not invent it—and it seems easier to think it true, 
as the whole book is an embroidered and poetised autobiography 
of Borrow himself—then the Jew pedlar was the one that knew. 
And who was the “prophet’s child’? that wrote the sacred 
characters without knowing what he did? Was it memory of a 
life when he had studied the Kabala as well as the Bible ? 

Reading George Borrow’s works one feels all through 
expectant that something will presently be said. The “ some- 
thing ” never comes; the key to the strange character is wanting. 
When, in The Romany Rye, he tells us of months of life in the 
open, sleeping alone under the stars, the primitive life in which 
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men fight out the rage of rivalry, of the road, of business, life and 
the woman; when, aided by the amazon Bell, he overcomes the 
bully of the road, the amazon elects to follow the victor, and he, 
instead of appropriating the victor’s right, treats her as a com- 
rade, gives her a brotherly affection, wants her to study languages, 
and ends by finding her a weight on his hands, despite her kindly 
service and helpful devotion to such comfort as their wandering- 
tinker life allowed of; when for a moment, or even more than a 
moment, feeling the unrest that indicates desire to change his 
mode of living, he concludes to throw off the suggestion of home 
and family, that such is not his desire, that his choice of a 
wandering celibate life is made once for all;—then, time after 
time, it seems to me he shows us the curious vision of a militant 
ascetic, fleeing modern conditions of life whilst unconscious of 
his past lives and reasons for solitude. 

In the past had he been already a wanderer? had heattained 
to partial liberation in a former life? Have we in this signs of 
the old scars on the psychic consciousness, if I may so express it, 
that show at times and ache with the memory of former battles ? 

I am induced to speculate thus, not idly, but as striving to 
learn and to feel one’s way in the mazes of Karma, from these 
various allusions to emotion in connection with science and 
prescience, and by two statements in Lavengro (pp. 110 
and 426). 

First, after an illness in youth, he writes: “I had become 
convalescent it is true, but my state of feebleness was pitiable. 
I believe it is in that state that the most remarkable feature of 
human physiology frequently exhibits itself. Oh, how dare I 
mention the dark feeling of mysterious dread which comes over 
the mind, and which the lamp of reason, though burning bright 
the while, is unable to dispel ; art thou, as leeches say, the con- 
comitant of disease, the result of shattered nerves ? Nay, rather 
the principle of woe itself, the fountain-head of all sorrow co- 
existent with man, whose influence he feels when yet unborn. 
A dreadful fear is upon me; mine is a dread I know not what.” 

He evidently considered the tendency to melancholy, as it 
would ordinarily be called, bornin him. Would not the occultist 
Say it was a consciousness of the dark side, of the pressure of the 
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“dark powers” upon the personality, whilst the subject was 
ignorant of their existence as such ? 

Then, again, he writes in later life: ‘‘ The inscrutable horror 
which I had felt in my boyhood had once more taken possession 
of me ; when least thought of it seized me again. I resisted,—of 
no use fighting—too great to be borne—what should Ido? Run 
to the nearest town—request assistance of my fellow men? No; 
that I was ashamed to do, I knew they would consider me a 
maniac. I knew I was not a maniac, for I possessed all my 
reasoning powers, only the horror wasupon me. Praying seemed 
to have no effect upon the horror—fear appeared to increase.” 

In his despair he pressed against a thorn bush that physical 
pain might counteract the mental (? emotional). 

‘Presently I felt them (the thorns) no longer; the power of 
the mental agony was so great that it was impossible with that 
upon me to feel any pains from thorns.” 

He restrained himself from rushing wildly away anywhere ; 
he reasoned that he could not escape from himself ; that he was 
as well there as anywhere until it became—“ not so strong upon 
me—relaxing its grasp, releasing its prey. I looked up to heaven, 
clasped my hands and said,‘Our Father!’ I said no more; I 
was too agitated ; and now I was almost sure that the horror had 
done its worst !” 

Poor ‘‘ Lavengro,”’ having wrestled with the power of darkness, 
stumbled exhausted to where his horse lay, and with a craving 
for sympathy embraced the creature, and at last slept with his 
head on his pony’s neck. He read the story of Saul, and sym- 
pathised with that ancient king, and the next day again feared 
the fear ! 

He says there came upon him ‘“‘a cramping of the breast, a 
tingling of the soles of the feet; they were what I had felt on 
the preceding day, they were the forerunners of the fear. I sat 
motionless on the stone, the sensations passed away and the fear 
came not.’ And later: “I awoke on my own calculations 
about midnight ; it was pitch dark and there was much fear upon 
Ties 

This is the last mention of his curious experience which, in a 
man less strong physically and mentally, might have resulted in 
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madness or temporary derangement of the mind. His expres- 
sion, “the principle of woe itself, the fountain-head of all sorrow 
—co-existent with man,” seems to me more than a poetic 
phrasing, it is an inspiration. It describes that state of apparent 
reversal of the law of right and life, the dark side of the mirror, 
the seeming arrest of progress by retro-action, the balance 
of negative against positive. All the terms of correspondence 
and reversion by which we characterise the illusion commonly 
called evil,—the darkness by means of which we perceive light. 
Was ‘“‘ Lavengro”’ a knower deprived of consciousness of other 
states for a time, some of his powers in abeyance, because he had 
made some false step, but with a purity of intention that had 
earned this protective unconsciousness until such timeas a life of 
personal purity, freedom from ambitions, and voluntary seclusion 
should readjust the lost balance ? A. SNAVE. 


IN SUPPORT OF THE ARGUMENTATIVE 


He who spendeth time in argument and hearing arguments doth shadow 
fight; for God the Father and the Good is not to be obtained by speech or 
hearing.—THRICE-GREATEST HERMES. 


Why begin the fight with the most crushing argument of the 
opposer? Because it is not a question of exalting the argumen- 
tative man above his opponent, but of trying to show that he, 
like everyone else, has his part to play, and because he alone can 
fight to any purpose who has himself used his enemy’s weapons, 
and knows their worth. 

Without doubt, this wondrous saying is a great and mighty 
truth. Who has not at some time or other felt its power, and 
yet it is a truth, not Truth itself. That cannot be revealed to 
mortal mind even by so great a Master as the Thrice-Greatest 
one, yet some aspect of it, such as the above, may become mani- 
fest to those who are ready. It appeals to man at a certain 
stage of his pilgrimage with great force, and also to a lesser 
degree at minor stages, which are but the reflections of the 
greater. 
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What is the meaning of this? It seems as if these stages 
in the individual life are but reflections of that state of con- 
sciousness which, in the Logos, leads to Pralaya. Then a 
Consciousness far beyond our highest imaginings turns from the 
contemplation of separate ‘details to that of a great Whole, 
which, though no longer seen in detail, stands forth all the more 
clearly because of the microscopic investigations of the Great 
Day. For what is the very essence of manifestation and also of 
argument ? Is it not separateness? If so, they stand or fall 
together. 

Doubtless there are many who say that manifestation is a 
mistake, a delusion, something to be escaped from, which should 
never have been. Manifestation is to them the arch-enemy 
and so consequently is argument. They are at the stage 
~ when Unity is to triumph over Diversity, when sleep is the one 
thing desirable, the activities of the day being all “vanity and 
vexation of spirit.” And they are quite right from their point 
of view. Who witha healthy mind in a healthy body wants to 
argue after midnight ? 

But for those for whom the Great Day is a delight and the 
Great Night a terror, argument is one of the chief joys of life, and 
in proportion as the glamour of activity is upon them, will they 
ride forth as champions of some special truth and fight for it to the 
death. By emphasising out of proportion some one point, are 
they not serving as finer and finer lenses, by means of which 
minute detail is observed by a greater consciousness? As the 
part, they may suffer ; as the whole, they gain. To those absorbed 
in more important details, or in vague dreams of the great Whole, 
their attempts seem ridiculous and their conclusions hopeless. 
How can such childish quarrels, such vain attempts to solve 
the ‘‘ Riddle of the Universe,”’ be other than useless, they say, 
and the remark of the Thrice-Greatest one is quoted in support 
of this conclusion. Those who speak thus are satisfied with the 
details they have already examined ; they want peace to fit them 
into what they think will be a perfect whole, and object to the 
throwing in of tiny scraps to complicate the puzzle. Who has 
not met with people perfectly satisfied with the truth as presented 
by Mrs. A. or Mr. B. plus their own opinions, and who utterly 
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refuse to hear anything further? Perhaps as often we meet 
those who combat every opinion, whether of those wiser or of 
those more foolish than themselves. 

Is there not a third class ?—those who do not forget the day 
during the night, nor the night during the day, who, observant 
of the many, strive to keep ever before their eyes some outline, 
however dim, of a Unity—a Whole, in comparison with which 
the details are verily but shadows; who eagerly respond to the 
truth of the great saying of Hermes and also to that other great 
utterance: ‘‘ That willed: I will multiply”; who see that every 
shadow is only one for him who sees it alone or its immediate 
companions only, but that each is a reality to the seer of the 
whole. Where would the whole be without its parts, the pic- 
ture without its details? He who endeavours as far as possible 
to have some dim perception of both, seems to be for the moment 
reflecting a higher state of consciousness than he who is merged 
in either one or the other. He who welcomes every argument, 
every new aspect of truth, who argues with himself not with 
others only for the mere sake of opposition, for that is a lower 
stage ; who, as soon as he delights in one aspect of truth, strives 
to see beauty in its opposite, is surely the lover of Truth. Such 
a man is never satisfied with a part, with relative truth enly ; and 
if, like A. R. O., he has found no truth and no comfort, it 
is because it could be neither truth nor comfort, if he could have 
found it at this stage, at any rate. He knows if the sleep of 
satisfaction should come to him, that it will be followed by the 
restless day, and is no more deluded by a temporary Nirvana, a 
shadow of the great cosmic rest, than the man who, laying aside 
his occupations and pleasures, yields to “ tired nature’s sweet 
restorer,” fully intending to continue to add to his activities 
when daylight comes once more. He will equally defend the 
arguer and the non-arguer, and, though the mind may rebel, will 
rejoice in his inmost soul if some argumentative individual will 
tread on his pet theories, and show them to be .but shadows. 
Who objects to being told what he has already guessed, and who 
should more readily respond to criticism than the counsel for the 
defence, in the case of that much maligned individual—the 
argumentative man ? A. Lu. LEEcu. 
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THE COMMUNICATIONS FROM ADYAR AND 
Pie eehRorOEN LIAL ELECLION 


I nap thought of criticising a number of important points in the 
more recent communications from Adyar and in the general corre- 
spondence, but have decided that it is wiser to abstain, for such points 
become daily more numerous. Answering back is endless, and the 
joy of having the last word an empty satisfaction. 

I would have given much to have avoided the publication of the 
‘Two Communications from Adyar” and “ The Basis of the Theo- 
sophical Society” in the Review, but that was not possible. Once 
published, it was inevitable that protests and their opposites would 
be made. Last month I put in all documents just as they were sent 
spontaneously, according to the order of events. This month I have 
withheld everything in a contrary sense and filled the whole available 
space with contributions in favour of Mrs. Besant’s positions. I 
now think I am justified in closing the Review to anything bearing 
directly on the present discussions, with the exception of severely 
official documents, and of course Mrs. Besant’s reply. 

In future the questions of principle involved must be treated from 
a purely detached and philosophical standpoint, without reference to 
individuals, if the writers wish to avail themselves of the hospitality 
of the REvIEw. 

As to what I have myself done and suffered in resisting pressure, 
I thank my colleagues for their criticisms and will try to profit by 
them. For criticism, whether just or unjust, whether based on reality 
or appearance, is, I hold, a great teacher to the one who is criticised, 
a more potent purifier of the soul than praise. If I have inadvertently 
fallen into any real error of fact in any detail, or into any fault of 
manner of statement, I regret it, and I unreservedly withdraw from 
my letter the phrase, “ Mrs. Besant forgot her intention.” I have 
most carefully read and reread all the documents, and after giving 
them every consideration and well weighing everything, I remain 


where I was in my general position with regard to the main arguments. 
‘ 4 
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Distressing as all this is, I think it is better that it should have 
come to the surface than have been hidden underneath. I hope we 
have all gained by our common experience, and that after this Kuru- 
kshetra we may grow together in wisdom. The Theosophical Society 
is in travail and anguish; may it bring forth a fair child that will 
truly benefit humanity. I would, inconclusion, remind my colleagues 
of the old mystery-logos : 

“And God laughed seven times. . . . At the third peal 
through the Bitterness Mind appeared.” 

G. R. S. Meap. 


Tue publication of his views by the General Secretary of the Indian 
Section on one of the manifestations at Adyar, has given rise to a 
good deal of discussion. Some think that the condemnation of one 
phenomenon by the General Secretary of a Section, writing in his 
official character, is as much a violation of T.S. neutrality as is 
the assertion of another phenomenon by the President. Many have 
asked me to give an opinion on the state of things caused by the 
Colonel’s assertion of the one and the General Secretary’s denial 
of the other, and it may be that some further thought on the subject 
may conduce to peace. 

In the very temperate, and, with two or three exceptions, im- 
personal and useful remarks of the General Secretary, it is said that 
“if Iam not mistaken, this is the first time since the organisation of 
the Theosophical Society, that our revered President-Founder has 
issued any official edict in the name of the Master.” This is here a 
double error in fact, first the letter is not an “official edict,” as will 
be presently shown ; secondly, official edicts have been issued, endorsed 
by appeals to the Master, as may be seen by referring to the back- 
issues of The Theosophist. Brother K. Narayana Swamy lyer, on 
another page,* draws attention to an Executive Order, issued in con- 
sequence of ‘‘a letter phenomenally given me on board my steamer.” 
Neither the President nor H. P. B. had the smallest hesitation in 
referring to, and appealing to the opinion of, the Masters in various 
matters, great and small. And as the opinion of a wise friend is 
valuable, why should those who are fortunate enough to have such a 
Friend be deprived of the aid of His counsel? It binds and coerces 

1 Since the above was set up I have seen the copy of a lengthy pamphlet by 


Mrs. Besant, addressed to the members of the British Section. I have, ho 
nothing to add.—G.R.S.M. ' wever, 


* This and the following documents from India are evidently tirages @ part f 
The Theosophist for April. y tirages a part from 
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-none. As H. P. B. says, we lose much when we regard the Masters 
as “cold far-off stars” instead of as “living men.” And how far the 
Society has gone from the ideal of its Founders is shown by the 
uproar caused by Their most benignant aid at an important crisis. 

On the other hand, it is most useful that the General Secretary— 
while not denying the reality of the manifestations, and while ex- 
pressing, as may be seen in the Kashi Tattva Sabha Theosophical 
Society notice on another page, his “complete confidence in” my 
‘‘ leadership ’—should have warned members to use their own judg- 
ment in their votes, and to consider all the circumstances ,of the case. 
Only by such calm judgment and consideration, not by blind obedience, 
can members make it safe for the Holy Ones to give Their gracious 
counsel. They do not wish to command us as children, but to advise 
us as Elder Brothers advise their youngers, and if Their speech 
paralyses intelligence and conscience, They remain silent. So let all 
carefully ponder over the General Secretary’s wise warning, and act 
as their individual reason and conscience commands. 

The General Secretary, in a note to my letter, says that he does 
not think that the Lovers of Truth and Humanity will desert 
members who vote honestly. NordolI. The note does not appear 
to refer to anything I said in this letter, and personally I do not 
believe that the Holy Ones ever desert anyone—however sinful. Much 
less then could I suppose that They would desert a well-meaning, 
honest person. If, by any confusion of thought, the note is intended 
to rebut my statement that members may ‘reject them as Masters 
and Guides,” then, while agreeing with the General Secretary’s state- 
ment, I repeat my own. A member who does not believe in Their 
existence, obviously rejects Them as Masters and Guides. A member 
who, believing in the Masters, rejects the two Beings who manifested 
at Adyar as the Masters Whom we speak of as the True Founders, 
obviously also rejects those Beings as the Masters and Guides spoken 
of. The General Secretary would probably agree with me in this. 

I may, perhaps, add here—though I did not say so publicly before 
—that a man, or a Society, may render himself, or itself, unfit to be 
—incapable of being—a vehicle of spiritual life to the world, and in 
such a case, the Masters might be said, not to “desert’’ but to 
‘reject’? such a man or Society, temporarily, as such a vehicle. 

How natural to us the appeal for the aid of the Masters is— 
when excited partisan feelings do not give to it a disproportionate 
weight—is shown by the beautiful closing words of the General 
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Secretary’s last official report to the President: ‘That the Lords of 
Wisdom may shed their gracious light on you in every crisis, and 
help you to steer the holy bark safely to its haven”; how natural 
also, before the excitement of an election had begun, was the 
President’s glad response, that the prayer had been answered, and 
the help given. There was clearly no idea in the mind of either of 
committing an unconstitutional act in their respective statements. 

The letter of the President, as before said, was not an ‘“ Official 
Notice,” or ‘‘ Executive Order.” It was not addressed to the General 
Secretaries by the President, but ‘‘ To the Theosophical Society, its 
Officers and Members,” and is a long letter of friendly information. 
It was written, with all the warmth of the Colonel’s heart, in the joy 
of his Master’s coming, to friends whom he thought would trust his 
statement and share in his delight. That the General Secretary of the 
Indian Section did not regard it as an official document is clear from 
his non-publication of it in the Sectional organ. He inserted only 
the ‘‘Official Notice” from the President to the General Secretaries, 
which is as formal and as constitutional as any Executive Order can 
be, and which contains no allusion to the Masters, He thus acted 
perfectly constitutionally—though I think that the President’s letter 
might have been printed, as interesting information, especially as the 
attacks on it are unintelligible in its absence—giving the Executive 
Order, and preparing to act upon it, till stopped by the cable of the 
Acting President, which, with !constitutional loyalty, he obeyed. 

The Executive Committee of the British Section has taken an 
extraordinary course, probably due to the extreme sensitiveness of 
its democratic spirit, alarmed by the terrible word “ appoint” instead 
of “nominate.” It seems that its Members thought that the Presi- 
dent wished to trample on the constitution he had created, and to. 
deprive them of their undoubted right of voting. Under this wonderful 
maya—shared in by no other Section—they rejected as invalid “ the 
Presidential Notice of 1907.” People who are such sticklers for 
verbal accuracy that they reject with contumely the wish of the dying 
President, because, according to his wont, he used the word 
‘“‘appoint”’ in an informal letter, telling him cavalierly that they will 
receive ‘‘ with becoming respect’ a nomination otherwise made, should 
surely themselves be accurate. 

The President's friendly letter of information was not a Presi- 
dential Notice in name or form, but was addressed to the Theo- 
sophical Society in general. To reject it, therefore, as invalid is 
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neither courteous nor accurate. Perhaps the Executive realised its 
mistake when it received a real Official Notice, dated January 21st 
{printed here last month). So far, however, from receiving this Con- 
stitutional order ‘‘ with becoming respect,” they have absolutely 
ignored it, have asked Mr. Sinnett to “regularise ” the perfectly 
regular nomination and have taken the extraordinary step of circula- 
ting, with the nomination, other papers which have nothing to do with 
it, but can only confuse the issues, /eaving out, according to the British 
General Secretary’s list, as sent to me, the Colonel’s Official Notice. 
The democratic indignation roused by the word “appoint” seems to 
have bewildered the Executive, and to have made it suppose that the 
President wished to impose on them a President without their con- 
sent! Fortunately the Society possessed, on the spot, in its Vice- 
President, Mr. Sinnett, a man of calm and balanced judgment, and he 
poured oil on the troubled waters, yielded to the excited Executive 
so far as to nominally “ regularise ” the nomination, while saving the 
Section from the consequences of rejecting an Executive Order before 
it was received ! 

Our General Secretary thinks I should not have published my 
letter, affirming my belief in the manifestation of the Master. That 
may be so. But it seems to me that it would not be right that all the 
voices heard should be on the side of denial. Itis no more ‘coercion’ 
for me to express my belief than for others to express their disbelief. 
I did not speak till others had spoken. Mr. Keightley’s private letters 
to Europe, and others in India between leading members, causing 
much misunderstanding, were written before mine, and the Theo- 
sophical Society would rightly blame me if I suffered the denials to 
pass unchallenged, and thus tacitly supported them. 

I turn to the General Secretary’s notes on the ‘* Conversation.” 

I cordially endorse views 1, 2 and 3, remarking only on 2, that I 
have not heard anyone say that rejection of the ‘‘ Conversation” 
means absence of faith in the Masters.. No. 4. My experience of 
many years has shown me that the inner impulse is as likely to be 
mistaken as the outer manifestation! Pre-conceived ideas, pre- 
judices, bias, desires, and a host of other elements sway the ‘still 
small voice.” 

With regard to No. 5, I would suggest that the physical weak- 
ness is so thoroughly recognised as favourable to ‘“ manifestations,” 
that religions deliberately bring about physical depression by fastings 
and vigils, in order to prepare devotees for seeing heavenly beings 
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with their physical eyes. As to mental depression, I refer the reader 
to the account of the Colonel’s presence at the Convention, as published 
in this magazine for January. Moreover, the Colonel dictated long 
letters on business long after the date of the manifestations, and Mr. 
Fullerton, in answering one of them, remarks on its mental vigour as 
a hopeful sign of prolonged life. His doctor says: “A circular 
recently published by Mr. Keightley has come into my hands which 
says: 

««¢ Tam bound to say that ever since Jast Christmas Colonel Olcott 
has been in no condition of mind or body, either to think clearly or to 
take any important decision whatever.’ 

“1, N. C. Nanjunda Rao, do hereby declare to be untrue this. 
statement or any other to the effect that Colonel Olcott’s weak con- 
dition of bodily health (owing to heart disease) had affected his mind, 
thus making him incapable of carrying on properly the duties of his 
office. 

‘“‘T attended him as physician from the 1oth of December, 1906, 
until he passed away, and saw no sign of senile decay until the second 
week of February. After the middle of January he seldom slept, so I 
sometimes gave drugs to induce sleep, and during the time that the 
effect of the drug was upon him, his mind often wandered, but that is 
quite a different thing, and happens in persons of the strongest 
mentality when narcotics are given. 

‘‘On many occasions when visiting Colonel Olcott, I discussed 
with him matters of importance, and found him keen in argument, 
and level-headed on all points. At one time in January several per- 
sons in my presence consulted him about a certain matter, not 
concerning the Theosophical Society, but one in which he was inter- 
ested. His views differed from theirs, and even though they argued 
for some time, he remained obdurate, and refused to coincide with 
their views, as he considered them unwise. I state this to show that 
he was not easily influenced. 

“It is rare to find one of Colonel Olcott’s age with faculties so. 
well conserved. He was cheerful, witty, and entertaining as always, 
until about ten days before his death, and I have seldom witnessed 
such patience, unselfishness, consideration for others ; 
courage in one facing death. 


or such 


““M. C. Nanyunpa Rao.” 


6. I endorse it, rejecting the idea implied that anyone is seeking 
to impose on anyone else any such belief. 
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4. “Theanswers . . . donot touch the point at issue, but 
are quite wide of the mark.” This is not so. There are three 
questions and three answers. ‘‘ Did certain persons work together 
under the Masters’ guidance?” ‘‘Most emphatically, yes.” That 
seems fairly direct. ‘* Were either mistaken or under glamour?” 
“Decidedly not.” That also seems fairly direct. How can these 
categorical answers be said to be wide of the mark? ‘ Was Mrs. 
Besant right in thinking that certain objectionable teachings barred 
Mr. Leadbeater as an instrument?” ‘No, where can you find us 
perfect instruments,” etc. This again seems fairly categorical. The 
question in the General Secretary’s mind was not that in Colonel: 
Olcott’s, and the Master was answering Colonel Olcott’s questions, not 
those of the General Secretary. His answers were naturally wide of 
questions not asked. But they answered exactly what Colonel 
Olcott wanted to know. 

It will thus be seen that the difference of opinion between myself 
and the General Secretary is really small. It turns chiefly on the 
different values we severally attach to phenomena, and that is too 
large a question to discuss here. 

Mr. Keightley’s address differs wholly in spirit from that of the 
General Secretary, and is regrettably personal and discourteous ; also 
it applies to both the manifestations, and not only to one. I say 
nothing on the remarks affecting my personal honour ; if my life does 
not answer for me, words are idle, and I decline to be drawn into a 
personal squabble. 

Mr. Keightley’s letter, so far as arguments go, is drawn, some- 
times even verbally, from that of the General Secretary, and from the 
resolutions of the British Executive, and I have dealt with these above. 
I take it for granted that Mr. Keightley had not observed the word 
‘appoint ” until his attention was drawn to it by the British proceed- 
ings, since, had he observed it earlier, he would, as a member of the 
General Council, have drawn the Colonel’s attention to it before he 
passed away. Mr. Keightley says that the communications from the 
Masters contain “ various errors of fact and statement,” and show an 
imperfect acquaintance with the history of the Society. It would be 
helpful if Mr. Keightley would point out these errors, so that the 
members may judge for themselves as to the accuracy of his state- 
ment. The Colonel was at least as well acquainted with the history 
of the Society asis Mr. Keightley, and it seems strange that he should 
have allowed his august visitors to fall into such errors, or at least 
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that he should not have corrected them before sending out to the 
world a statement which, by containing errors, would discredit Their 
authority. In the three brief answers in the ‘‘ Conversation’ it is 
difficult to discover any error of fact. 

It would also be enlightening to have the ‘ample evidence” 
which satisfied Mr. Keightley that the Colonel was at the mercy of 
any suggestion coming from those around him. Mr. K. N&rayana- 
svami has told how completely I failed to move him from his 
determination not to appoint Mr. Keightley as his successor. Mr. 
Keightley scarcely saw the Colonel during his brief stay at Adyar, 
his view has little weight as against that of those who saw him con- 
stantly. Mr. Keightley makes this “ painful statement” because of 
its importance. He wishes to lessen the force of the Colonel’s 
testimony. I traverse it, from my experience of the Colonel’s mental 
state. 

I will not discuss the question of the “tone” or “style” of the 
Masters. I do not feel that my experience is sufficiently large to 
enable me to speak with such certainty as Mr. Keightley ventures 
to use. 

It appears to me that Mr. Keightley dictates to members ina 
manner far more pontifical than anyone else has ventured to employ, 
and that he is really seeking to coerce and override the members 
by violence of language, and vehement unsupported assertions. Let 
me, however, join in the wish that each member may use his own 
judgment and common sense, and refuse to be coerced by—anyone. 

I trust that, as I am old enough to be his mother, Mr. Keightley 
will not consider me impertinent if I appeal to him to use his great 
talents and his wide reading to work for the Society which he sincerely 


loves rather than to waste his life in constant depreciation of other 
workers and in stirring up strife. 


ANNIE BEsAnrT. 


The circumstances bearing upon the question of election of a 
successor to the President-Founder, Col. H. S. Olcott, make it the 
duty of all interested in the welfare of this great Society, 


to endeavour 
to induce those who have to vote, 


to form as soon as possible a clear 
conclusion unaffected by side issues. What the voters should decide 


is: Is the candidate-nominate, to the best of their judgment, a fit 
and proper person to be voted for, without reference to incidental 
matters which attended the publication of the nomination by the 
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Colonel? That it was the Colonel’s right to nominate a successor 
to him in office, nobody denies or can deny. The suggestion that the 
Colonel lacked mental competence to make the selection he made, 
is to the best of my knowledge utterly unfounded. My belief is that 
in his long career as President, he brought on no question which 
came for determination more consideration and reflection than he 
brought to bear with reference to the nomination he made. 

I am equally satisfied that in selecting Mrs. Annie Besant, none 
of those who were about him in the Headquarters, at and about the 
time, exercised over him the slightest influence for or against the 
selection. As I was in the habit of visiting Adyar, almost every day, 
at, before and after the time the selection was made, I can say with 
confidence that the selection was the result of the Colonel’s own free 
choice. 

Turning now to Mrs. Besant’s attitude in the matter, it is known 
for a certainty that she was absolutely unwilling to accept the office 
of President, until she, for reasons stated by her, felt it to be her 
imperative duty to accept the nomination to it. Ican bear testimony 
to it having myself more than once spoken to her about it, on all 
which occasions she invariably declined to take up the responsibility 
attached to the position of the President. Among the reasons given 
by her was the departure which her acceptance of the office would 
seem to introduce in the original plan of having two persons occupy- 
ing more or less leading positions in the Society and discharging 
different kinds of duties in connection with its work. Such being the 
case, and knowing her so intimately as we all do, can anyone believe 
for a moment that, in issuing her circular, the thought of influencing 
the voters by its contents had ever crossed her mind ? 

Why then, it may be asked, did she say what she stated in her 
circular with reference to her Master’s communications to her in the 
matter? The answer to my mind is perfectly clear—viz., she did so 
only by way of explanation as to why and how she came to accept 
the nomination, having regard to her previous pronounced unwilling- 
“ness to accept it. I hope that this view will commend itself to every 
Theosophist and that he will not allow his judgment to be influenced 
by the recent attempts which have been made to give the matter an 
entirely uncharitable turn. 

I think I should not fail to add a few words with reference to 
the introduction into this question of the Masters. It is quite true 
that a beliefin Their existence or in Their connection with the Society, 
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is not a condition to membership in the Society. On the other hand 
I am sure such a belief is, by no means, a disqualification thereto, and 
certainly it ought not by anyone to be treated as a reproach to those 
who entertain it. If it were otherwise, it would be absolutely incon- 
sistent with the toleration which is one of the basic principles of this 
Society. The objections to the references in regard to the communis 
cations from the Master, in the circulars issued by the Colonel and 
Mrs. Annie Besant, would seem to be two-fold. The one has refer- 
ence to, if I may say so, supposed prudential considerations and may 
be thus put. As belief in the existence of the Masters and Their 
connection with the Society is confined to a narrow circle of mem- 
bers and the attitude of the majority is one of scepticism, if not of 
utter disbelief, so prominent an allusion to Their wishes in the nomina- 
tion of the executive head of the Society is in their opinion calculated 
to introduce a creed and authority into the Society which must 
alienate the sympathies of the bulk of the members. Whatever 
might have been the force of this objection some years back, it 
seems to me that this view implies a certain amount of insincerity, 
at least in those who, while protesting their belief in the existence of 
the Masters and Their intimate connection with the Society, seem 
to show such exceeding tenderness for the susceptibilities of the 
unbelievers. So much has now appeared in the published Theo- 
sophical literature about the Masters, as to make any hesitation in 
making allusions to Them in communications intended for the members 
of the Society almost incompatible with a true belief in some of the 
essential teachings of Theosophy. For such a belief, I am sure, when 
cherished within the limits approved of by sound reason, is more likely 
to prove conducive, not only to the attainment of spiritual progress 
of individual members, but also to the Theosophical Society as a 
whole exerting the influence it was intended to exercise upon humanity 
at large. The other objection to the allusion is, if I may say so, even 
more questionable. In connection with psychic phenomena, no 
member is bound to accept any testimony other than that of his own 
senses. To decline to act upon any such occurrences, whoever might 
be the witness thereto, is no disrespect to him; no misgivings can 
arise in the mind at leastiof a Hindu with reference to such an attitude, 
as our Own Scriptures refer to instances in which devotees have 
declined to accept boons even at the hands of their IshtA-Devatds 
when They chose not to appear in the forms meditated upon by the 
devotees. Consequently it would be quite legitimate on the part of 
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any member to say: “Iam not going to pay the slightest attention 
to the messages referred to in the circulars.’ Mrs. Annie Besant 
herself claims nothing more; and the straightforward course on the 
part of those who have written against these circulars would have 
been to content themselves with saying that and no more. But I 
cannot understand how members, while admitting they were not 
present when the messages were stated to have been given, proceed 
to discredit them in the way they do. Their reasoning in regard to 
this point implies that the Great Ones have no business to act in the 
matter according to Their own judgment, but must conform to the 
notions of these critics, and that no messages supposed to come from 
Them should be accepted as bearing the impress of Truth, unless it 
satisfies the standard of propriety and reasonableness which these 
critics lay down. I trust I may be excused when [ say this is the 
height of presumption. 

Having myself never had the privilege of personal acquaintance 
with the Masters, or actual knowledge of Their connection with the 
Society, no member need suspect that I am endeavouring to influence 
him in the way the circulars were, it is insinuated, intended to do. 

On the contrary, I beseech every member to record his vote 
without any reference to the question of the existence of the Masters 
or of Their connection with the Society. 

In conclusion, I would say: Bear in mind the splendid services 
the nominee has done for the cause of Theosophy for over a decade 
and a half and the fact that she of all persons in the world would be 
the last to seek either this office or any other office whatsoever in or 
outside the Society, except as she believes it is her duty to take it 
up, if called upon to do so. 


S. SABRAMANIA IYER, 
ADYAR. Recording Secretary T.S. 


We are taught that ‘“‘ he who hears his brother reviled and keep- 
ing a smooth face leaving the abuse unnoticed, tacitly agrees with 
the enemy as if he admitted the same to be proper and just,” therefore 
I feel it my duty to make public certain facts, a thing I should have 
refrained from doing, had it not been for the unkind remarks about 
Colonel Olcott, Mrs. Besant, and the visit of the Mahatmas to the 
former, that fare being publicly made by some of our members in 
articles, circular letters, etc. These statements tend to mislead and 
to cause inharmony in the Theosophical Society, and since I have 
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been at the sick-bed of Colonel Olcott since October, I think I can 
throw some light upon the disputed questions, and by so doing help if 
possible to correct the wrong impression that is being created by 
these statements. I believe that they have been made in all honesty 
and good faith, but I also think these brothers were wrong in judging 
a matter before they were in full possession of the facts concerning it. 
Since they knew on December 29th that the Mahatmas had visited 
Colonel Olcott, would it not have been more worthy of Theosophists 
of such a high standing, if they had discussed their doubts with him 
when they visited him, or had written him about the matter later, 
thus giving him the opportunity to place the full facts before them 
(facts that he did not make public), and to defend himself and Mrs. 
Besant, before death had closed his lips several weeks later? Further, 
if these brothers had confined themselves to stating that they did not 
accept the President-Founder’s messages, and did not believe the 
visits of the Mahatmas to be genuine, no one could have made the 
slightest objection ; but there is a great difference between stating or 
defending one’s own beliefs, and attacking or casting doubt upon 
another’s in so doing, and I am surprised to see old members and 
teachers ignoring ideals that they have been holding up to us younger 
members for years, thus establishing a precedent that is far from 
being in harmony with true Brotherhood. 

When the doctors at Colombo told Colonel Olcott that his life 
was nearing its close, he spoke to me and others of his successor in 
office. He was of the opinion that Mrs. Besant was best fitted for the 
office, and the only thing that made him hesitate to nominate her was 
that her hands were already full of absorbing work, how then could 
she attend to the arduous duties of his office besides? He said he 
earnestly hoped that the Masters would help him at such a critical 
time. A few hours after Mrs. Besant’s arrival at Adyar for the Con- 
vention, he told me he had decided to ask her to accept the office, but 
he should make the condition that she renounce the offices she filled 
at present. When she came to visit him later he asked her to accept 
the office, but she refused, saying that on no condition should she 
accept unless her Master requested her to do so. She then suggested 
the name of a gentleman, whom she said her friends at Benares and 
London wished nominated, but Colonel Olcott objected, and later, 
when she had left the room, he said again that he objected to the 


gentleman mentioned, and since Mrs. Besant had refused, he certainly 


did not know whom to choose. In the evening when she returned to 
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the room he asked her to join him in an appeal to the Masters for 
guidance and she consented. The rest you know from her letter of 
February 6th, and I will only add that when he told her the next day 
he had had his impression to choose her confirmed, and stated his. 
condition, she again refused unless he should omit the conditions. 
Colonel Olcott was not willing to do so and they discussed the matter 
at some length, but with no result. That the Masters came to him 
that night you also know from her letter above mentioned. They not 
only told him she was Their choice but also that his conditions were 
unwise. I have mentioned these details to refute the statement that 
Mrs. Besant took advantage of Colonel Olcott’s weak state of health 
to impose her influence upon him, and also to show that this alone was. 
a good and sufficient reason in itself for the visit of the Mahatmas,. 
for Colonel Olcott told me he should not of himself have given her the 
nomination if she had not consented to the conditions. 

As regards the statement that Mrs. Besant sent out her letter of 
February 6th to influence votes in her favour, it is entirely wrong. 
When she? knew that the objections to the phenomena were being 
made and that certain people were writing against them, she discussed 
the matter with me and said she must make a statement of what she 
knew to be true. She was fully aware that her statement might 
be misunderstood, but a blow had been cast at Truth, and doubt was 
being thrown upon things that her own Master had corroborated to: 
her, and rather than it should go undefended she fearlessly sacrificed 
personal feelings and pride and sent out the letter, at the same time 
urging that the phenomena should not aflect votes. 

Let me now mention a few facts that will defend our beloved 
President-Founder against the statement that the Presence of the 
Mahatmas was a vision, and throwing doubt upon Their being 
tangibly present. This is such a sacred subject, and one so personal 
to Colonel Olcott, that I hesitate to speak of it, but under the circum- 
stances there is no other alternative, since he is not here to speak 
himself. He was usually too weak to rise from his bed unassisted,, 
but when he saw his Master, he sprang from his bed, knelt before 
Him, and clasping his arms around His feet, kissed them. A 
moment later he would have fallen on his side from weakness, but 
the Blessed One tenderly put His arms around him and placed him 
once more upon his bed. Later, when the doctor came, he was much 
distressed to find Colonel Olcott’s heart badly dilated, which condi- 
tion had not existed earlier, and insisted that his patient must have: 
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been out of bed, for he showed signs of great physical exertion, and 
was in a cold perspiration from weakness. Comment is useless. 

The statement that Colone! Olcott’s state of health prevented him 
from properly discharging his official duties is wrong. Those who 
were constantly with him are the only ones who are able to testify 
with authority, and his physician told me the first week of February 
that there was yet no sign of senile decay. On February 1st, when a 
consultation of three doctors was held, he entertained them with 
stories and reminiscences, and when the consultation was finished 
asked me to take them through the Library, enumerating the articles 
of special interest that he wished me to show to them. The doctors 
at Colombo and here found he was troubled with aphasia, due to the 
heart failure, which interfered with finding the right word now and 
then, but it did not affect the intellect or will. His mind wandered 
only after the middle of January, because he was fatigued from loss 
of sleep, also from the effect of the powerful drugs that were given to 
induce sleep ; but when the effect of these had worn off, and during 
the middle of the day, his mind was clear and alert, as always, until a 
few days before his death. The last week of January he assisted at 
the translation into French of his Old Diary Leaves, wrote a letter in 
which he quoted some passages of American law, and dictated in the 
presence of another the letter to Mrs. Besant published in this 
month’s Theosophist. On February 2nd he dictated (also in the 
presence of others) seven pages of closely written matter without a 
mistake, and on February 4th repeated to three of us a comic poem 
of some length, recited in school when he was twelve years old. 
When he wrote the letter to Mrs. Besant on January 7th, ‘ appoint- 
ing ” her, he had no idea or intention of violating the constitution of 
the Society, for he calculated as to how long the voting was likely to 
take, and expressed the desire to live long enough to know the result. 
He issued his official letter of January 21st in order, as he said, “to 
burry up the voting.” May I ask why the objectors to the letter of 
January 7th (because it ‘‘ appointed”” Mrs. Besant instead of nominat- 
ing her), ignored the official letter of January 21st, stating he had 
nominated her, and calling for votes? 

In regard to the criticism that the answers of the Mahatmas 
were not to the point, Mrs. Besant had suffered much sorrow over 
the doubt as to whether or no she had been in the presence of the 
Mahatmas with C. W. L. Colonel Olcott (to me) expressed much 
sympathy for her in the matter, and said that if ever the Masters 
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came to him again, he should, for her sake, ask Them about it. 
Therefore, Their answers were direct replies to Colonel Olcott’s 
questions, and were to the point at issue, since, according to her own 
statement, she had not words to express her satisfaction at having 
had her doubts set at rest, and it was for hey alone the questions were 
asked. On a subsequent occasion Colonel Olcott asked another 
question of Them about the matter, and Their answer was so satisfy- 
ing that he regretted he could not add it to his article as it was 
already in print. Since he wished it known I will state it here. He 
asked why C. W. L.’s Master could not have warned him of the 
danger of his teachings, and so have avoided the disastrous con- 
sequences, and They replied: ‘“‘ The Ego must lead and feel jivst that 
itis doing wrong, then we may help it to overcome. We cannot 
interfere with Karma individually or collectively.” 

Referring to the statement that Colonel Olcott wished to establish 
a sort of Popedom, and to force his beliefs upon others—happily I am 
able to refute this too. A few days after the first visit of the 
Mahatmas, to which Colonel Olcott referred in his Convention 
Address, a gentleman at Headquarters with whom he was having 
some difficulties, sent word to him that he did not believe the 
Masters had visited him. Colonel Olcott requested me to tell him 
that he did not wish him to believe it if he did not desire to do so, as 
he had always urged freedom of speech and belief; but that there 
were a sufficient number of the Theosophical Society who believed in 
the Masters, and had confidence enough in him to know that he 
would not give out such a message unless he was sure of its source, 
that he had been enough in Their presence to know Them when They 
came, and further, They had used words which only his Master could 
employ as pass-words, and spoken of events known only to H. P. B. 
and himself. He rejoiced to make it known that The Masters were 
still watching over the Society as They had done since its birth. 


Mariz BarnarpD Russak. 
ADYAR. 


Mr. Mead’s circular of March, 1907, entitled “The Coming 
Election to the Presidency" in which he disputes the nomination of 
Annie Besant as candidate, and urges the members also to vote against 
it, certainly throws more light on the situation and is the logical 
sequence of that which preceded it. 

To arrive at the conclusions which Mr. Mead forms we must 
deny the truth of the interview with the Masters through which the 
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nomination was established. The denial of the truth of these inter- 
views is maintained even after the receipt of a letter from Mrs. Besant 
in which she completely corroborates the genuineness of the interviews. 
and manifestations, on the ground of her personal observations, and 
stakes her word of honour for the truth of it. This letter has been sent 
for publication to all the Sections of the Theosophical Soctety. 

And now Mr. Mead comes with an open attack on the nomina- 
tion of Mrs. Besant ; a personal attack which in all its force is based 
on the unreliability of the above mentioned facts. 

Before the interview took place, writes Mr. Mead, Colonel Olcott 
did not consider Mrs. Besant to be the most suitable person. She 
herself also did not think of herself as a candidate, which is proved 
by her sayings in confidential letters addressed to Mr. Mead and his. 
wife (whether it be desirable to use private correspondence against 
anyone we leave to the judgment of every man). 

In her open letter Mrs. Besant says: ‘‘ When friends had mooted 
the question of my becoming President previously, I had said that 
only my own Master’s command, addressed to me personally, would 
induce me to accept it.” 

““On reaching Adyar, however,” continued Mr. Mead, “ Mrs. 
Besant forgot her intention.” 

And justly so, for when she reached Adyar she herself received 
the command of her Master to accept the nomination, and, though 
contrary to her own wish, she did not hesitate to take the burden 
upon her. 

‘‘ Hallucinations and influences from a wrong quarter,” say her 
opponents. 

And here we come to an important point. 

On one side we have the testimony of the late Colonel Olcott 
and Annie Besant, and on the other side the suppositions and 
conjectures of Mr. Mead. 

Colonel Olcott has, in the long course of years that he ruled the 
Society, always been in contact with the Masters, by whose orders 
he, with H. P. B., founded the Society. 

In different paragraphs of his Old Diary Leaves one finds this fact 
mentioned, and never has any doubt arisen as to the truth of these 
statements. 

Mrs. Besant has through her life, works and writings proved 
to be in possession of first-hand knowledge about superphysical 
things. 
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In opposition to them we find Mr. Mead, a highly respectable, 
nay, learned man, an old member of the Society, who, however, has 
never shown any possession of higher faculties, and never was in 
contact with the Masters, so far as I know, and who now on his own 
authority wishes to impress us with the idea that both Mrs. Besant 
and Colonel Olcott have lost their power of discrimination and are 
no longer capable to distinguish between their own Master and an 
‘‘ apparition”’ or an instrument of dark powers. 

And is it not rational that the Masters, who founded and guided 
the Society, should appear and act at an important crisis ? 

It is not for me to defend Mrs. Besant against the attack of Mr. 
Mead on her character, where he accuses her, wz., ‘‘ that we have no 
guarantee, with her as President, that she will not at any moment 
force other similar pronouncements upon us and hold them in terrovem 
over the heads of the unknowing and timorous,” and at the end of his 
circular, that by ratifying her nomination “ the Society will be handed 
over to the mercy of an irresponsible psychic tyranny.” 

Annie Besant need not be defended. 

Her whole life lies before us as an open book, that life of truth, 
honesty, and uprightness, on which all efforts to throw suspicion on 
her will rebound as on solid armour. It is useless to defend her on 
this point. Whoever has not been convinced of this by Mrs. Besant’s 
life, will certainly not be convinced by my words. 

Furthermore Mr. Mead tries all through his circular to belittle 
Mrs. Besant. For he mentions a number of posts which Mrs. Besant 
occupies at this moment and argues that every one of these posts 
would occupy “the full time of most of us.” But is not exactly this 
fact that she has occupied all these posts and fulfilled all their obliga- 
tions in a way far above our praise, that she is not like ‘the most of 
us,” but stands far above us all, and does it not follow from this that 
we can safely leave it to her judgment whether she can also take 
upon herself the burden of Presidentship of the Society—besides these 
or in the place of these, for who told Mr. Mead that she will occupy all 
the posts mentioned in the future also? And have not all, who 
believe in the command of the Master, given to her to accept this post, 
the feeling of certainty that she will also get the strength to fulfil the 
obligations of the post as it should be? 

Perhaps the reader may think it a little preposterous that I 
should write all this, but it must not be forgotten that in the Dutch 


Section the Theosophical life has run a quieter course than for 
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instance in England and America ; that also the preparations for the 
presidential nomination, which, according to Mr. Mead’s letter, has 
filled for a long time both the heads and hearts of the leaders in Eng- 
land, has passed unnoticed in our section; therefore an opinion of one 
who has the honour to stand at the head of that Section, has more 
claim to be unprejudiced than the opinion of one of those who had 
already long beforehand formed a fixed opinion as to the election of 
the President. 

Therefore I have thought it necessary to make my voice heard 
in this matter, the more so, as I am fully convinced of the truth of the 
words with which Annie Besant ends up her letter to the members 
of the Society: “That the members, in their vote, will decide the 
future fate of the Society, whether it shall continue to be the Servant 
of its true Founders, who stood behind H. P. B. and Colonel Olcott, 
or shall reject Them as its Masters and Guides.” 

If the nomination of Mrs. Besant be rejected, the Society will 
enter upon a new course, a course of intellect only ; then it may perhaps 
flourish as so many other Societies in the world, but then it will die 
off spiritually, and the object for which it was founded will be lost; 
then all of that, for which H. P. B. and Colonel Olcott gave their life, 
will be undone. 

It is against this that I deem it my duty to protest thus strongly. 


W. B. FRIcKE, 
General Secretary, Dutch Section, T.S. 


The discussion now proceeding in most of our Theosophical 
periodicals ve the Election of President, raises so many side issues as 
to ‘‘The True Basis of the Theosophical Society,” ‘‘ Expulsion of 
Members,” ‘Real and Ideal Morality,” ‘Irresponsible Psychic 
Influences,” ‘“‘The Danger to the Freedom and Sanity of the 
Theosophical Society,” that the real issue is becoming totally 
obscured. 

Will you, therefore, allow me to state this real issue concisely, 
plainly, and clearly, as follows: 

‘‘Has Mrs. Besant sufficiently shown in the past, by her wide 
mental grasp, depth of sympathy, and untiring activity, by her 
unselfishness, sincerity and organising ability, that she is the fittest 
person we can find to occupy the position of President of the 
Theosophical Society ?” 
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I think most members who are at all acquainted with her past 
record must admit that she has sufficiently shown her fitness in every 
way. 

Even those who are opposed to the ratification of her nomina- 
tion have not called in question in any slightest particular these 
superlative qualities of hers. 

Weare asked to vote against the ratification of the nomination : 

Ist, Becausethat nomination was given under psychic “ orders,” 
and was not according to Colonel Olcott’s normal best judgment as 
expressed to Mr. Mead and others when he was last in Europe. 

and. Because Mrs. Besant by her unqualified endorsement of 
the aforesaid psychic ‘orders ” warns us that we have no guarantee 
with her as President, that she will not at any moment force other 
similar psychic ‘‘ orders” upon us. 

3rd. Because Mrs. Besant is, in this, acting contrary to her 
own declared normal better judgment, in that she had previously 
favoured someone else’s nomination. 

4th. Because Mrs. Besant is already far too much overburdened 
with grave responsibilities, and we require someone for President whs 
can give undivided attention to the onerous duties of that high post. 

5th. Because Mrs. Besant is already Head of the E.S., and it is 
inadvisable that the two offices should be held by the same person. 

6th. Because the Rules of the Society being absurdly drawn, 
there is no provision for the nomination of other candidates. 

7th. Because the ratification of the nomination by a two-thirds’ 
majority vote means the death of our Constitution, and the handing 
over of the Society to the mercy of an irresponsible psychic tyranny. 

With regard to reasons one, two and three, I think far too much 
has been made of the psychic “ orders.” They can have no weight 
except with those who receive them, and they seem to have been 
made public only to explain Colonel Olcott’s and Mrs. Besant’s 
changes of mind. 

The Theosophical Society as a whole, and its members indi- 
vidually, already owe so much to Mrs. Besant that, in the light of 
reasons four and five, they would not have been justified in asking her 
to assume the thankless burden of being President of the Theo- 
sophical Society also, but knowing how whole-heartedly she throws 
herself into everything she undertakes, whether they believe in the 
possibility or reliability of psychic ‘“‘orders” or not, they should 
rejoice that something could induce her to do what they had neither 
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the right nor the power to do, and may rest assured the best interests 
of the Society will not suffer from any inattention on her part. 

If the Constitution and Rules mentioned in reasons six and seven 
are not already sufficiently safeguarded from arbitrary interference 
and irresponsible psychic tyranny they can be altered in a legitimate 
manner and need not be brought forward as an electioneering cry. 

Finally is it not absurd to hesitate even in the slightest when we 
are getting for nothing services which, if our Society were a com- 
mercial undertaking, would be underpaid if they received the whole 
yearly income of all our branches, sections, headquarters, and allied 


institutions ? 
H. ArtHur WILSON, 


Late Gen. Sec. Australian Section, T.S. 


Do those who reject Mrs. Besant’s evidence as to recent happen- 
ings at Adyar quite realise what their rejection implies? It means. 
nothing less than this, that after all these years, Mrs. Besant cannot 
be trusted to recognise her own Master (to say nothing of other 
Masters and of H. P. B.) when she sees Him. If this is true of her, 
why should it not also be true of others who have functioned on inner 
planes since the Society was founded, H. P. B. included, and who. 
have given out a multitude of teachings based directly or indirectly 
upon such experiences? The acceptance of this proposition would 
cause such a mass of confusion and fog that any apparent difficulties 
arising out of the events of ;January and February last seem to be 
small in comparison. 

The Society was founded in the midst of psychic experiences, 
would never have existed without them, and has always been more or 
less surrounded by them. They seem to me an essential factor in the 
kind of ‘* nucleus”’ the Society is in process of evolving, if it is not to 
end in a vague and nebulous mysticism on the one hand, or a kind of 
religious materialism on the other. That untrained psychics and 
mediums are constantly in error most of us know by personal 
evidence ; but the idea that an occultist of training and experience is 
likely to blunder on an elementary matter of personal recognition, 
which blunder can be detected at once by those who have themselves 
had no personal training by a Master at all, seems to me unlikely, and 
to need better argument than has yet been adduced in support of it. 


H. S. GREEN. 


One is strangely puzzled on reading many of the letters already 
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put forward, by the confusion and obscuration of the real point at issue 
—1.¢., Shall we or shall we not elect Mrs. Besant to the Presidency ? 

Surely we have nothing to do with the motives impelling her 
nomination? Our late President had the right to nominate his suc- 
cessor, and has done so. The only legal reason for upsetting his 
nomination would be the proof that he was not in his right mind 
when he made it. This proof is not forthcoming and therefore the 
nomination stands. All that the Society is now concerned about is 
Mrs. Besant’s fitness for the post in question. On this point alone 
are members required to record their acceptance or rejection of her 
candidature. 

The position at the moment then, so far as I can see it, is this. 
Mrs. Besant has accepted her nomination in accordance with the 
direct order of her Master, but she has issued instructions to members 
exhorting them not to elect her merely on this count, inasmuch as 
they owe no obedience to those they have not personally cognised, and 
cannot therefore accept as authorities in this matter. They are told 
to use their unbiassed individual judgment, and not to hesitate to 
reject her should this be the better way 'in their opinion. But as 
though this truly impersonal and theosophic appeal had never been 
made, the Society organs are flooded with letters and articles written 
presumably with the idea that members need protection against Mrs. 
Besant’s ‘ autocracy.” They are implored not to be “coerced” by 
threats of penalties hanging over those who wilfully disobey the man- 
dates of Masters ; assured that should they in their blindness accept 
Mrs. Besant they will be the victims of a new ‘“‘ popedom” and of a 
“« psychic tyranny ”’; also that they will be under the direct despotism 
of a leader of ‘‘ shaky morals.”” In short, every art of persuasion and 
even of counter threat is used in the effort to persuade members to 
allow themselves to be both biassed and shepherded by each and all 
of those in turn who conceive that they have the best interests of the 
Society at heart in this crisis. I am not impugning for a moment the 
motives that have actuated many of these warnings. Iam sure they 
have been written with a full sense of responsibility, but I honestly 
believe these fears rest on no true foundation of fact. When we look 
closer into these charges and forebodings of ‘“‘shaky morality” and 
‘* psychic tyranny,” upon what do they rest ? 

Mrs. Besant has told us on her word of honour that she received 
direct orders from her Master to accept the burden of the Presidency 

and to carry it. 
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Well—what then? Does the Theosophical Society believe in 
the guidance of Masters or does it not? Ifit does, and we have been 
assured again and again it does, why in this particular case are we to 
doubt Their guidance or term it “psychic tyranny’; and not only 
this, why are we asked to believe that They have even permitted the 
powers of the Dark to masquerade so successfully in Their guise that 
our most accredited and responsible leaders have been misled, and 
have done’ their utmost to wreck the Society they have lived and 
laboured for ? 

If the last supposition is correct—as some appear to think—our 
very teachers are turned against us, our torch-bearers are labouring 
under a glamour, and we are cast leaderless and hopeless upon a sea 
of doubts. Under such circumstances one is driven to wonder why 
our Society was founded at all, and how its objects are to be assisted 
by the discredit both of its *Co-founder and its most prominent 
leader? Incidentally one is also driven to reflect that if the powers 
of Darkness are making a peculiar effort to destroy our Society at this 
juncture they can scarcely better succeed; since some of those we 
have a right to turn to for wise counsel and calm discrimination 
appear to be so lost in a whirlwind of doubt and accusation, heated 
controversy and hasty conclusion, that we seek in vain that still 
small voice of love and wisdom and balanced judgment which could 
alone unite our forces in their search for truth, and lead them to the 
victory of a just decision, 

The second charge of a shaky morality appears to rest upon an 
article by Mrs. Besant, ‘‘ The Basis of the Theosophical Society,” in 
the March Review. At the risk of being labelled a person of shaky 
morals, I must here express my unqualified admiration of that article, 
and also my unbounded astonishment at the interpretations which 
have been read into it. To me it seems alight with a fine and exalted 
morality ; out of reach under present limitations perhaps, but none the. 
less a ‘‘ counsel of perfection,” at which we should surely aim? For 
do not all systems of ethics and all religions aim at an ideal perfection 
far beyond any attainable perfection commensurate with our present 
short views? ‘Utopian,’ I hear a murmur—well, yes, Utopia; an 
ideal city—but we must keep our banner floating high above the sphere 


of “ practical politics” of the day, if we would encourage growth and 
ensure progress. 


A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for ? 
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And I do not think that any are quite justified in assuming that 
the whole trend of Mrs. Besant’s article points to a recent and now 
unhappily notorious case, which has caused much heart-burning in 
the Society. This view of a specific case in Mrs. Besant’s mind 
when writing is not supported, I would suggest, by the terms of the 
telegram sent in answer to a question put by the Blavatsky Council ; 
and surely it is beside the mark for Dr. Wells to dismiss it as a 
‘burlesque’? Mrs. Besant is the last person in the Society to 
burlesque such a subject—or any subject. 

I look in vain among all Mrs. Besant’s recent pronouncements 


? 


for any signs of that “autocracy”’ and ‘‘popedom” so freely com- 
mented upon of late. In their place [ find a constant spirit of humility 
and gentleness; an earnest desire to sway the judgment of none; an 
utter selflessness that should, one would think, disarm the criticism of 
even her sincerest “ friend and well-wisher,” and turn it to praise. If, 
then, the coming election be unfortunately marked by bitterness and 
dissension, the onus will not rest on Mrs. Besant. In every possible 
way she, by her splendid sincerity and calm, has endeavoured to make 
plain the path of the voter, and to lead him to a firm reliance on his 
own judgment, unbiassed by outside influence or one-sided 


considerations. May truth prevail. 
K. Douctas Fox. 


“THE BASIS OF THE THEOSOPHICAL 
SOC LE Tey 7. 


One can only rub one’s eyes with astonishment as one reads the 
letters and articles which appeared in the April number of the Review 
and say ‘‘ How are the mighty fallen!” Never again can the Theo- 
sophical Society decry any religious or any other body for intolerance, 
anda desire to persecute. Both are conspicuous in its own borders. In 
a Society professing no creed, no dogmas, whose watchwords are toler- 
ance, sympathy, brotherhood, a marked display of ill-feeling and 
animus, intolerance, want of balance, prejudice, a most regrettable 
absence of the principles of fair-play and honourable dealing, an illogi- 
cal jumping at conclusions, a frequent drawing of false assumptions,— 
these seem to me the characteristics of many of the articles and letters 
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published, and written, I grieve to note, not only by the rank and 
file but by some leaders in the Society. 

A serious danger, I may point out, awaits members in the future 
in the extraordinary change that has come over the spirit of so many 
(among whom may be a future President). A danger which is not 
imaginary as one member has already suffered its penalty in America, 
and others have been threatened with expulsion from their Branch. 
Under Rule 35 of the Theosophical Society: ‘“ All certificates of 
membership derive their authority from the President, acting as 
Executive Officer of the General Council of the Society, and may be 
cancelled by the same authority’; and against this authority, even 
if unjustly expelled, no legal redress could be obtained. From what 
has happened in America this danger of expulsion for holding an 
unpopular opinion merely, has been shown to be real, and affords a 
clue as to why Mrs. Besant, with her strong sense of justice and her 
innate desire to help the oppressed, wrote her article ‘“‘ The Basis of 
the Theosophical Society.” Mr. Thomas allows that a member, 72., 
Mr.fJinarajadasa, “has recently been expelled in America on ‘inade- 
quate grounds. . . . There wasno moral breach either publicly 
or privately.” He does not add, and very likely he was ignorant of 
the fact, that unless Mrs. Besant had taken up his case and pre- 
sented a petition praying for a reconsideration of the sentence on 
specific grounds, that it was very unlikely, taking into consideration 
the excited state of feeling prevailing in the American Section on 
anything touching on the recent resignation (an excitement repeated 
I am sorry to note in the British Section), that Mr. Jinarajadasa’s 
case had been reconsidered at all. Owing to the President’s death 
the decree of expulsion has not yet been annulled, it depends very 
largely on who is elected President if a palpable injustice is rectified. 
And to Mr. Jinarajadasa membership in the Society is of paramount 
importance, as it has literally been his nursing mother. 

From this case it appears that in the future members who do not 
agree with the majority or champion unpopular causes may suffer (if 
Mrs. Besant’s help is not obtainable) unjust expulsion. In a word 
it appears as if liberty of thought and speech would be banished from 
the Society in future for fear of possible penalties. I think all 
members had better ponder the question of expulsion in this light, 
the light of facts, before deciding too hastily against the Presidency 
of one who shows a desire to be lenient in the matter of expulsions 
and forced resignations. 
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It is not all either who care to express themselves at the risk of 
being dubbed as holding immoral opinions because they advocate 
tolerance, or because they describe spiritual experiences are liable to 
be accused of being possessed by evil spirits, devices resorted to by 
many a priest and ecclesiastical body in the past, from the time of 
Jesus downwards, to stifle unwelcome inspiration. 

Mr. Mead’s attitude towards all psychic experiences is now 
apparently that of the priest rather than the prophet. A very curions 
frame of mind in one who was once H. P. B.’s Secretary (she who 
founded the Society and lived her life under the inspiration of such 
psychic experiences as her former pupil now denounces), and, as 
he tells us every White Lotus Day, he is still her fervent admirer. 
It is an attitude of mind still more curious when one remembers that 
Mr. Mead is also a profound admirer and interpreter to us of the 
Gnostic tradition in Christianity. For inthe Society he seems anxious 
to repeat the policy of the Church who persecuted and denied the 
inspiration of Gnostics, and on much the same grounds, the denial 
of the value and veracity of present inspiration as compared to the 
value and veracity of the past. 

It is impossible for Mrs. Besant to force any opinion, either in 
her private or possible future capacity as President, on any member. 
No one would ever assert such a possibility, unless they were so 
carried away by prejudice that they were unable to realise to what 
absurdities they are committing themselves. Mrs. Besant had a 
perfect right, as President-Elect, to explain why she accepted the 
nomination. One prominent member at once endeavoured to force 
his private opinion against Mrs. Besant’s election as President upon 
the Society, by circularising the British Section, a step which 
naturally and inevitably called forth rejoinders. The future President 
can exercise no autocratic powers in the matter of dispensing with 
expulsions, there is a rule providing for this painful necessity, and the 
repealing of the rule would have to be carried by a majority vote of 
the Executive Council of the Theosophical Society. So much for the 
bugbear of a future Presidential autocracy. 

It appears to me that, under the very peculiar circumstances, Mr. 
Keightley would have shown better taste if he had refrained from 
entering into the controversy altogether. Surely, in any case, the 
testimony of those who saw and heard the appearances at Adyar is of 
more value than those who conjecture only. His and many other of 
the criticisms evoked by these occurrences, which were nothing very 
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remarkable when one reflects on the past history of the Society, and 
you cannot dislocate its past from its present, asso many are now 
trying to do, remind me of the criticism passed by a hostile public on 
The Occult World, when that remarkable book appeared. I am glad 
to hear that some of the Indian Branches have repudiated the right of 
Babu Upendranath Basu, the General Secretary for India, to speak 
for the Indian Section, and have passed resolutions expressing their 
confidence in ‘‘the honour, integrity, and sound judgment of the late 
Colonel Olcott and Mrs. Annie Besant,” and “ hail with complete 
satisfaction her nomination to the Presidency of the Theosophical 
Society.” 

I do not consider that Dr. Wells is justified in the deduction he 
draws that ‘“‘the price we are asked to pay for having Mrs. Besant for 
our President is that Mr. Leadbeater is to be restored to his place as 
a recognised Teacher of the Society with his ‘ morallapse’ (they are 
her own words) not only unrepented of but glorified as the act of one 
who ‘rises so much above the accepted morality of the place and time 
as to be unintelligible, and, therefore, hated and suspected by the 
masses of the people.’” If Mrs. Besant had a recent case of resigna- 
tion in her mind at all, it is much more probable that she would apply 
to it her alternative words, referring to “‘ members who would discredit 
the Society in the eyes of the ordinary man of the world by falling 
below the accepted morality of the timeand place.” I have no doubt 
the disciples of Jesus found the situation very difficult when their 
Teacher kept company with Publicans and Sinners, and received the 
repentant Magdalen as His disciple. Dr. Wells carries prejudice and 
obstinacy so far as to flatly refuse to believe the words of Mrs. 
Besant’s own telegram, which make it plain that only in the case of 
repentance is an offender to be restored to the Society, and his 
readmission backed into the bargain by a favourable vote of a 
large majority of members—a very just and fair course of action. 

Mrs. Besant has made it quite clear in the letter headed “A 
Further Declaration by Mrs. Besant,” that members are to exercise 
their own judgment, uninfluenced by recent phenomena, in their vote 
for the Presidency. In the light of the present letters and articles of 
the April number of the Review, one wonders how the words of that 
very plain statement will be distorted or disbelieved. 

May I recommend to Mr. Scott-Elliot the study of Old Diary 
Leaves, Incidents in the Life of Mdme. Blavatsky, and The Occult 
World, From these volumes he will see that the recent appearances 
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at Adyar are in accordance with the past of the Society ‘as originally 
constituted,” and that if such occurrences mark the Society in his 
mind as “a spiritualistic sect” it cannot sink below its original level, 
for the record of the Society is studded with such occurrences. 

If to express the opinions Mrs. Besant has put forward in her 
article, “‘ The Basis of the Theosophical Society,” is to hold “utterly 
immoral views,” many amongst us are tainted with such immorality, 
for I have heard them frequently expressed by people of undoubted 
morality of life in the last year. It is of course, as every one is per- 
fectly aware in the Society, quite safe to attack Mrs. Besant, either 
by fair or foul methods, as she on principle never replies to personal 
attacks on herself. In any case it will be impossible for her to reply 
to the attacks made upon her views before the election takes place, 
owing to her distance from England, and postal exigencies. 

I have been endeavouring ever since I read Mrs. Scott-Elliot’s 
letter, to ascertain how she discovered in the ‘‘ Second Communica- 
tion from Adyar,” that the Masters are “‘ capable of upholding vice, 

or of ordering members of the Theosophical Society to ‘ re- 
frain’ from doing all in their power to protect the victims of vice.” 
Finally I concluded that either she or I was “‘glamoured,” for this is 
what J read in the ‘‘ Second Communication from Adyar”’: 

‘¢The Mahatma wished me to state . . . that it was right to 
judge the teachings to which we objected as wrong, and that it was 
right to accept his (C. W. L.’s) resignation. . . . He said it was 
the sacred duty of every Theosophist, if he finds a brother guilty of a 
wrong, to try to prevent that brother from continuing in his wrong- 
doing, and to protect others from being contaminated by that wrong 
so far as it is possible.” 

As for ‘‘ bribing and threatening,” it appears to me that, asked a 
plain question, They replied simply and directly. 

For want of space and consideration for the claims of others 
further comments (their possible number is almost numberless) on 
the letters and articles in the April number of the Revizw must be 
omitted. 


ELISABETH SEVERS. 


No one can deprecate more strongly than myself the introduction 
of ordinary electioneering tactics into the business at present before 
the Theosophical Society, and no one can more regret the various 
factors that render anything of the kind necessary. Personally, it 
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seems to me that the whole question has been greatly complicated, 
and the issues much confused, by a misapprehension (caused as I 
cannot but think in some cases by the difficulty of postal communica- 
tion with so distant a country as India) of Mrs. Besant’s attitude 
with regard to two points which, while they cannot be ignored in the 
present question, yet certainly should have been treated in a very 
different spirit to that in which they have been dealt with hitherto. 

I will take these two points under the headings (a) and (2). 

(2) Referring to the question whether or not the nomination of 
Mrs. Besant for the office of President was endorsed by those whom 
we have been accustomed to speak of as ‘the Masters,” Mr. Mead 
says: ‘The ratification of it (the nomination) by a two-thirds’ 
majority vote means the death of the constitution and the handing 
over of the Society to the mercy of an irresponsible psychic tyranny.” 
Many entirely unjustifiable and wholly unsubstantiated inferences 
have been drawn from Mrs. Besant’s statement that she personally 
does accept the endorsement by the Masters of her nomination; but 
that there is no fear whatever of her imposing her view on others, 
and that the accusation of tyranny is altogether baseless, may be 
shown by quoting her own words taken from the Theosophist for 
March, 1907: 

‘It should be remembered that while I personally regard myself 
as the nominee of my Master as well as of our President-Founder, no 
member of the Society is bound to take that view, nor to base his 
vote on any authority save that of his own private judgment,” etc. 

Can anything be less like “tyranny,” psychic or otherwise ? 
Could any Society desire a basis more eclectic than one from which 
any member is at liberty to doubt anything—even the existence of 
beings who would seem to be a logical necessity in a scheme of 
evolution that begins with the clod and ends with the Christ! Ido 
not personally fear for the liberty of the subject under Mrs. Besant’s 
leadership, but the point is not what any one member feels or knows 


about her, but what she herself has said—and here we have her 


refutation of the accusation of lending herself to tyranny and auto- 


cracy. The question has resolved itself iato one which our members 
have no right to shirk, viz.,do we, or do we not, believe what she 
says? Is her word to be trusted even to the same extent as we 
should trust the word of any man or woman we know in everyday 
life? It would surely seem strange to the casual observer that the 
answer to this question appears to be in the negative, in a Society 
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which lays no small stress on truth, even among its obscurest mem- 
bers! But let us ask ourselves, with her own words before us, do we, 
or do we not, believe her when she says we have entire liberty to use 
our private judgment to the utmost limits of its capacity? If we do, 
then point (a) is disposed of, and we may vote for or against Mrs. 
Besant “‘on her own merits” (if we are able to discern them!) and 
exercise our British prerogative of weighing everything in the 
universe in our particular pair of scales. A highly proper and 
desirable proceeding, as I should be the last to deny, so long as we 
remember that there ave scales a size larger, and therefore able to 
hold what ours can’t, to be found here and there. 

To proceed to point (b). Referring to the question as to whether, 
if Mrs. Besant were to be elected, she would use her position to 
reinstate Mr. Leadbeater in the Theosophical Society, Dr. Wells 
says: “‘ The price we are asked to pay for having Mrs. Besant for our 
President is that Mr. Leadbeater is to be restored to his place as 
recognised Teacher of the Society.” Now, here again we have Mrs. 
Besant’s own statement, clear and definite as her utterances usually 
are; but Dr. Wells in a short appendix to his article tells us that he 
cannot take her seriously, in effect, that he does not believe what she 
says! 

It is surely a liberal education in the study of human nature to 
see the havoc played in man’s critical faculty by selfish fear and 
prejudice. This cable has been construed by some as a condoning 
on Mrs. Besant’s part of moral evil, and by others as a further 
instance of ‘tyranny’?! To deal with the latter first; how about 
tyvanmy if she had merely cabled ‘‘on no account readmit”? Isa 
‘‘ large majority vote” the usual method of tyranny? To take the 
second and more universal construction put upon her answer, 
especially when taken, as most people fave taken it, in conjunction 
with her article in March Review, ‘‘ The Basis of the Theosophical 
Society,’ Miss Ward suggests, and probably with good reason, that 
the article in question does not definitely refer to the case of C. W. L. 
and was not intended to be in any sense special pleading for him. 
This may very well be so, but I think no thoughtful reader can fail 
to come to the conclusion that even if so, her attitude would still be 
the same in regard to him in so far as expulsion from the Theosophical 
Society is concerned. Let me here point out that Mrs. Besant is not 
questioning the right of individual action, or of collective action on 
the part of bodies of individuals; she carefully guards herself from 
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misunderstanding there in her paragraph beginning, ‘‘ I do not ques- 
tion the right of any Branch,” etc. The point she raises is whether 
expulsion from the Sectety is desirable, be the wrongdoing ever so 
culpable, the moral disease ever so dangerous. Mrs. Besant em- 
phatically pronounces against expulsion, and for this she is accused 
both openly and by insinuation of condoning and thinking lightly of 
moral evil ! 

May I take an analogy which seems to be a very close parallel, 
and ask my readers to consider for a moment the treatment of 
physical disease in the ordinary life of the world in which we live. 

What do we find when we look at the treatment of disease among 
savage and primitive communities? Expulsion, abandonment, 
desertion for the sufferer; panic, selfish fear, inhuman cruelty on the 
part of those who still have a whole skin. Yet with the knowledge 
of the laws of sanitation and hygiene, and with the development of 
the philanthropic instinct, we find the point of view has somewhat 
changed. The sick person is no longer expelled fyom the community, 
he is nursed and tended within at; and if his complaint be incurable 
he is watched and carefully prevented from spreading disease in its 
more loathsome forms. Yet who is there who would assert that in 
the eyes of an experienced physician a case of confluent small-pox is 
less ‘‘ grave” than in those of a panic-stricken savage? Or that by 
his treatment of the evil he can be said to incur the charge of con- 
doning it? We have heard a good deal lately of Mrs. Besant’s fall 
from the moral and spiritual altitudes from whence she gave us such 
books as The Outer Court. Personally I see very little difference 
between her point of view to-day and when she wrote the following 
words: ‘‘ Within that calmer atmosphere of the Court of the Temple 
there is no place for anger of any sort, even though the anger be 
purged from personal antagonism. For the aspirant has now to learn 
that those who do the wrong are also his brothers and that they suffer 
more in their wrong-doing than do their fellow-men by the injury they 
may inflict ; he has to learn that this noble indignation of his and this 
passion of his against the wrong . . . is not the characteristic of 
the soul that is striving onwards towards the Divine.” (Outer Court, 
p. 30.) It may be argued that we are not there yet. That if Mrs. 
Besant is capable of acting from that standpoint we are not. Granted. 
But is that a reason for hurling anathemas at her head and suggest- 
ing that she no longer takes her stand on Truth, Righteousness and 
Purity? She ends her article: “Thus believe I,” but she began it 
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by recommending each of us to think of it for ourselves. ‘ You did 
right to doubt, for it was a doubtful matter,’ are the words which she 
quotes as applying to this question. Let us differ, if differ we must ; 
but let us not call her immoral whose morality transcends our own. 

For of a truth, I believe that is the crux of the whole question, I 
cannot but feel that it turns upon our relative stage of development ; 
and while quite prepared for the outcry that such a statement will 
raise in many quarters, I cannot end this letter without making 
unequivocal testimony to the faith that is in me. 

I think I have said enough to prove to all fair-minded readers 
that I claim for Mrs. Besant no sort of autocratic position in the 
Theosophical Society, that Iam as far from wishing to see her its 
“* Pope” as she is herself. But I do claim for her the right to use her 
individual judgment from hey standpoint without insinuations being 
made to the effect that she has her spiritual house swept and 
garnished in readiness for the entrance of devils, or that her mental 
‘condition is such that the truest friendship is shown only by keeping 
her out of the office of President. 

I believe, as I always have believed, that she 7s ahead of the rest 
of the members of the Theosophical Society in development, that she 
is just a rung or two above us on the evolutionary ladder. I believe 
with Browning in the years of life of learning (in this case the Jiwes of 
life and learning) ‘‘ which wear the thickness thin and let men see,” 
and I appeal to the hundreds who have felt this also when they 
crowded the public halls where she has lectured and the private 
houses where she could be interviewed. What went ye out for to 
see? A society lady ina silk-lined skirt, claiming to give psychic 
secrets to the curious in phenomena? A scientific thinker perhaps, 
or a philosopher? Or a blend of religious revivalist with theology up 
to date? Was she any of these—or all of these, or something more 
than these—when she gave such lectures as ‘‘ The Evolution of Life 
and Form,” in 1898, or ‘‘ The Christ,” in 1899? Was she any of 
these or more than these to all the men and women who occupied 
every moment of her time with their personal difficulties and private 
problems? ‘To these men and women I appeal; I ask them to put 
the question fairly and dispassionately in the light of past experience, 
and of what she has herself stated in the present crisis, whether her 
claim to their faith and support is such as they can acknowledge and 
testify to with their best reason and judgment. If so, let them ratify 
the nomination of Colonel Olcott; if not, let them vote against it. 
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But let it not be because they have listened to any voice but that of 
the impartial, testimony of their own heart. Impartial, did I say? 
May I be pardoned if I find it hard to imagine such a position when 
the scale on one side must surely be weighed down by gratitude, if 
not by veneration and by love, born of long years of mutual confidence 
and of that relationship of Teacher and Taught, which even our 
boasted Western independence has surely some place for in the 
Theosophical Society ! 
E. M. GREEN. 


I would call Mr. Mead’s attention to a mis-statement of fact in 
his article, De Re Publica, published in the April number of the 
THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 

In 1905, the Thursday before the meeting of the Theosophical 
Congress in London, Mrs. Besant addressed the Blavatsky Lodge on 
the subject of Discipleship. The lecture was given at the Queen’s 
Hall, and was, in substance, the same as the article which appeared 
in the July number of the Revirw. 

Mrs. Besant stated that the subject had suggested itself to her in 
consequence of certain correspondence which had been appearing in 
the Vahan, relating to Madame Blavatsky, and there was constant 
reference to Madame Blavatsky during the lecture. 

Surely, Mr. Mead, you must know—and yet one would not 

willingly credit you with trying to impose on those who may not know 
—that Mrs. Besant, in making the statement, “ Actions ave the least 
important part of a man’s life from the occult standpoint,” is not referring 
to the Path or Yoga of Action—“ the harmonious veduction of the life of 
expression to the life of Ishvava”»—on which your article is mainly based. 
We have but to read her most recently published book, Hints on the 
Study of the Bhagavad Gita, to see that to-day, as always, she maintains 
the equal value of all the Paths. “ Of the Divine Wisdom,” she writes, 
** you cannot learn one syllable, nay, one letter, until you live it in life and not 
only vepeat tt with the lips.” 


Wherein does this teaching differ from that of all the great 
world-teachers ? 

The statement under criticism does not refer to the Path of 
Action, but to certain possibilities that may arise in exceptional cases, 
and it is, of course, meant for the guidance of those who have already 
attained to a certain measure of discrimination, and not for the instruc- 
tion of an undiscriminating public, of whom Bacon says: “ The 
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lowest virtues draw praise from them, the middle virtues work in them 
astonishment or admiration ; but of the higher virtues they have no 
sense or perceiving at all.” 

Anyway, as we shall see, Mrs. Besant has most certainly not 
changed as regards her written view. The following paragraph 
appeared in January, 1900: ‘‘ We often make unwise and unjust 
judgments. There is a natural tendency in all of us to judge our 
fellow-men by their outer life. But it is not the things which are 
most patent which are most important. If, by a man’s past life, his 
karma is such that Karana Sharira is active, it is quite possible that 
there may be very much in the life of the physical, astral and mental 
bodies in which old karma is working itself out, and in which the 
present life is really very much less active. Such things are of com- 
paratively small importance to his progress. There the ’ordinary 
human judgment errs. Judge not, unless the man’s karma is known 
to you, unless you can see all the past, for it may well be that you are 
misled. A man may be working out ancient karma without seriously 
affecting the centre of his life. That which affects the developing 
centre of man, affects the man. If aman’s life is a life of the senses, 
then the senses have power over his progress; if the life is centred in 
the lower mind, then the lower mind affects his progress; but if the 
centre of consciousness is transferred to the Karana Sharira then it 
has enormous power over his progress, and the workings of the lower 
vehicles do not matter so much.” She goes on to say: ‘“ Whether 
our judgment of another is a right judgment largely depends on our 
knowing the centre in which the consciousness is working. For our- 
selves we should never make excuses—the utmost letter of the law 
is to be ‘fulfilled. Where our judgment is a self-judgment, it 
should be rigid to the last extent. But judgment of others is always 
mistaken without this deeper knowledge,” etc., etc. (For similar view 
reference may also be made to The Building of the Kosmos published 
in 1894, see Chapter on Yoga.) 

All this was written when there was no question of Mr. Lead- 
beater and why, when similar ideas are put forward to-day, it should at 
once be assumed, and assumed in spite of Mrs. Besant’s own deliberate 
statements, that an attempt is being made to pave the way for Mr. 
Leadbeater’s reinstatement, gives one much food for reflection. 

To the unprejudiced reader Mrs. Besant’s article looks far more 
like a protest against the rancour exhibited. For rancour is not a 


necessary adjunct in the passing of judicial sentence on a fellow- 
: 6 
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creature—and to protest against the rancour is not to protest against 
the judicial sentence. Tome it seems that if the Society could live up 
to such a high standard of morality as that put forward in this 
much-abused article then, indeed, would its life be assured. There 
would be constant renewal for it at the perennial source of things. 
According to Coleridge we are all born with either the Platonic 
or the Aristotelian bias—with a leaning towards the Zo be or the fo do. 
Plotinus is said to have regarded action as ‘a concession to the weak- 
minded.” Yet he ever performed such action as was his duty. 
Walter Pater, another Platonist, at the close of one of his fine 
paragraphs, writes: ‘‘ That the end of life is not action but contem- 
plation—being as distinct from doing—a certain disposition of mind 
is, in some shape or other, the principle of all the higher morality.” 
In Mrs. Besant’s condemned article the Platonic bias shows, 
and the born Aristotelian, who seeks pevfoymance before all else, does 


not approve. 
But when has Mrs. Besant ever shirked action? The whole of 


her present life bears witness to her faculty to fevfovm as well as to 
her faculty to be. As a Theosophist she fully realises the value of 
both faculties in the world’s economy. 


Eusige Gorina. 


“ The hunt is up.” Let noone makeany mistake. ‘ The horn of 
the militant hunter is heard on the Theosophical hill.” It is difficult 
to know which to admire most in the sportsmen, their subtlety or 
subterfuges ; the ‘ political methods” of whips, or the docility of the 
hounds. (I had almost written dogs. One must be careful—a 
technical slip at this juncture ranks as a cardinal sin.) 

In the April number of the Review appear four articles, and 
three times that number of letters, all directly aimed at one person. 
Cavilling (of true “criticism” I can find no trace), depreciating her 
abilities, distrusting her methods, belittling her position in the Society 
as its ‘‘ guide, philosopher and friend.” Indeed, the Review may be 
divided into two modes of manifestation, two attitudes: 

1. ‘* The Walrus and the Carpenter ”: “ It is with deep sorrow,” 
etc. 

2. ‘The Poor Victim of Delusion: ” “If the person you revered 
most in the world were stepping into a quagmire,” etc. 

To the present writer, either of these positions seems alike con- 
temptible and pitiable, and only a love of fair play leads her to 
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endeavour to speak for one who is not in the habit of speaking for 
herself, though the attempt may not see the light of print. 

First of all—Why is it imagined that Mrs. Besant would be less 
scrupulous about moral tone and teaching from the platform and 
public utterance side of the Society, than the most ethical of morbidly 
ethical correspondents? Does any Theosophist or member really 
believe that she would support, uphold or condone teaching which fell 
below the accepted code and laws of the day? Reading and repeated 
re-reading of ‘‘The Basis of the Theosophical Society ” have failed 
to show a sentence which, to my mind, could mean or imply that she 
takes any uncertain standpoint whatever, on this subject of the 
standard of theosophical morality. The thingis absurd. Can nobody 
credit her with impartially hating a vice while loving the creature 
who commits it? There seems a feeling in the theosophic atmos- 
phere that Mrs. Besant’s ethics are tottering and must be supported 
by iron girders applied by various members, official and otherwise. 
The pencil of the caricaturist is badly needed now, also a theosophic 
version of ‘*The Walrus and the Carpenter.” Can any member 
oblige ? 

At the risk of appearing invidious (for condensation is necessary 
in any attempt to answer charges so unchargeable that only a sense 
of the paradoxical nature of truth, spurs one to the fray, the article 
“¢ Theoretical and Real Morality ” shall be considered here as embody- 
ing the bulk of the charge and the head and front of the offence. In 
controversy ‘‘ the extreme view of the opponent ”’ is a lawful weapon, 
therefore the utterance of our modern Dionysian is chosen, not because 
it appears more cosmically important than others. 

It is quite true that the Society is ‘compelled at last to make 
up its mind on a real moral issue,’ but perhaps the ‘issue”’ is 
somewhat other than that which is in our (controversial) opponent’s 
mind. 

The first cleavage occurs when Mr. Orage proceeds to confuse 
‘‘ideals” with ‘‘idols,” and to consider a fact as something more 
real than an ideal, because more tangible, and of placing the terms 
ideal and real in opposition, whereas the Real is That of which the 
Ideal iss but a reflection. ‘But,’ says the writer, ‘“‘ having no 
ideals, real morality is not therefore without a standard of judgment.” 
«‘ Having no ideals”! Then, let us perish in the Idealist’s quag- 
mire, rather than walk dry-shod on the asphalt road of ‘real 
morality.” How glibly he prates as to the easiness of holding up 
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ideals. Only those who have borne some of the burden and heat of 
the noon-day of life, some who know what it is to defy and resist 
‘the contagion of the world’s slow stain,” can afford to laugh at the 
quips of “the Bernard Shaw of the Society ”! But if this disciple 
of Dionysus would give us some of those poetic outpourings for 
which his name sake was deified, how grateful we should be. 
Originality and force he has; indeed it is hard to believe that the 
same pen wrote the entirely delightful booklet on Nietzsche, and the 
article now under discussion. No! ‘‘ When Greek meets Greek, then 
comes the tug of war,” not when Greek meets a 20th century Spiritual 
Teacher, and expects her to be either Mosaic or Dionysian. 

“Try to realise the spectacle that unfolds itself before the eyes 
of the real moralist. It is quite a different spectacle from the oratorical 
panorama of theatrical and vocal morality.” It is indeed. The ques- 
tion is, what agreement has Real Morality with real morality 
according to Mr. Orage? 

In the opinion of the present writer, there can hardly exist a 
better synthesis of morality, real and ideal, than that contained in 
“Rabbi Ben Ezra.” It is such a poetic crystallisation of the Law, 
the Prophets and the Spirit of Christianity, that it is difficult to know 
which facet to select. These three stanzas may perhaps suffice: 

Not on the vulgar mass 
Called “work” must sentence pass, 
Things done, that took the eye and had the price; 
O’er which, from level stand 
The low world laid its hand, 
Found straightway to its mind, could value in a trice: 


But all the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main account; 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s account. 


Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped ; 
All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me, 
This I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped. 


Perhaps this, to our modern Dionysian, is but the empty sound 
of one who plays ‘‘on his magical pipes the songs of idealism in the 
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hope of charming the real moralist. Charm he never so wisely!” 
What agreement has Wisdom with a deaf adder ? 

Youth has yet to discover that “slickness” is not Knowledge 
mor ‘* cock-sureness”’ first cousin to Wisdom. Real Morality is 
something quite apart from and beyond all these strivings. Real 
Morality is born on the Plane of Thought (that “hollow space 
behind the sky” of which Plato tells, where he saw ‘the forms of 
things, Justice and Temperance,” etc.) Thoughts are Things in Them- 
selves, they ‘do not invariably work out on the physical plane as 
actions, and from the standpoint of reincarnation as a working 
hypothesis, it is both immoral and absurd to judge any man entirely 
by his actions on the physical plane. 

It is a matter of history, beyond all doubt, that ‘“ wherever anti- 
natural conduct has been tolerated, there civilisation has already 
begun to lose its instincts of life,’ but I can see no connotation 
between Mrs. Besant’s present position, and any encouragement or 
condonation on her part, for the dissemination of such deadly poison 
among any community, Theosophical or otherwise. The thing is 
absurd, and past all belief, to an impartial observer of character who 
has followed Mrs. Besant’s Theosophical career. She is an idealist, 
quixotic if you will, but an idealist beyond all things. All great 
teachers are. Nietzsche was. Yea, verily! There is a gauntlet 
flung down. Any student of physiognomy does not need more thana 
glance at her face to see this. Her purity, honour, and honesty are 
unimpeachable. She is not infallible, and is entirely guiltless of any 
‘“‘pose.”’ She is a Spiritual Teacher, a hero in the strife. Of such 
“the world is not worthy,” and perhaps never will be. Still, there is 
such a thing as ‘honour among thieves.’ Is there none among 
members of the Theosophical Society? Are weall either apes, tigers, 
or dumb driven cattle? Is chivalry extinct with the Dodo? It 
would appear so from the April number of the Revizw. 

If a Society has ‘‘ splendour of ideals and its conduct be bad,” 
the fault is not that the ideals are too splendid, but that the Society is 
in need of more idealists, and those more strenuous. ‘‘If its conduct 
be superior to its ideals,” then let us be sure, of any human institution, 
that its ideals are low and unworthy of their name. Humanity grows 
‘‘up from the clay toward the seraphim,” by struggle and defeat, 
by conflict, by aspiration.” 

What I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me. 
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It is more glorious, more god-like, for a man to hold before his 
sight, in one life, an ideal towards which he strives alike in failure 
and success, through evil report and good report, than to go through 
many lives giving tithes of all that he possesses, keeping laws and 

~ commandments, because he has no inclination to do anything else. 
It is better to be an ape or a tiger than a sheep (because apes and 
tigers have more intelligence and discrimination than sheep, and 
are therefore one degree nearer Deity), but man’s business as Man is 
to ‘‘ let the ape and tiger die,” to feed the God and starve the brute 
within. And one of the ways by which men grow is by feeding the 
capacity for hero-worship (that faculty which Carlyle thinks the 
most divine in man). ‘Lead me to the Rock that is higher than I.” 
But many of us walk on enormous stilts of intellectual self-com- 
placency, looking down with a pity akin to contempt upon those who 
are so far above us that they dwell among us as if they were our 
equals. ‘Save me from my friends,” Mrs. Besant is misunderstood, 
traduced, vilified, by those who should know better (because they 
have more experience) the extent of her forbearance, the measure of 
her tolerance towards those who so misunderstand and misjudge her. 

Happy the few who realise that a genius is in their midst. Mrs. 
Besant told us (and well we know it) once, that ‘we have many good 
people among us, but very few great.” She is both. Her life is a 
poem in action. To know her is an inspiration. Into no quagmires 
will she lead us, unless, on a certain road up to a particular summit 
that we must attain, there is a quagmire to be crossed. If so, let us 
follow. We shall not stick in it permanently, of that we may be 
certain. On the other side we shall sit down (perhaps “for an zon or 
two”’) and scrape off the mud from our boots. We shall not then 
proceed to throw it at our Leader. We shall follow on, ‘‘ conquer- 


ing and to conquer,” still rejoicing because of the radiance of our 
ideals, not baffled because of mud on our boots. 


What is love? What is creation? What is longing? What is star ? 
Thus the last man asketh, blinking. 


Litry Nicutincate DupprncrTon. 
In the midst of the questionings and discussions in which we find 
ourselves, there is one word for which I would claim a hearing. I 
observe in some of the remarks in last month’s REvIEw, and also in 
conversation with members, a tendency to assume that the painful 
tale unfolded in the evidence which procured Mr. Leadbeater’s 
resignation, is a final, though tardy, exposure of a character which 
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had too long deceived the Theosophical Society. I can understand 
how one who never knew Mr. Leadbeater, and who, perhaps, based 
his judgment solely upon this evidence, might hold such an opinion, 
but it is a view which raises more problems than it solves. I too 
have read all the evidence, but also I keep in mind my knowledge of 
the man; I was closely associated with him as a boy and as a young 
man from 1895 to 1902, not only at meetings but helping him in any 
ways I could, with his huge correspondence, etc., and I came to know 
a little and to love much the great-hearted soul who wears the form of 
C. W. Leadbeater, to whom so many turned for help in their diffi- 
culties, and did not turnin vain. This is the picture of him which is 
indelibly impressed on my memory, and I think I do right to recall it 
in forming my judgment. I never heard a whisper of these views and 
practices against which an outcry has so rightly been raised ; on the 
contrary his word and influence were ever incentives to purity. I 
cannot reconcile this memory of mine with the picture revealed in the 
evidence, but I claim that I have more of the facts before me than 
those who never came into close touch with Mr. Leadbeater, and I 
make my statement with the sincere hope that it may be for some an 
item to add to the side of their scales in which they place the good. 
It is far easier to prove evil than good in such a case; the evil has 
revealed itself in a few definite cases which can be investigated, while 
the good has expressed itself through many years in innumerable 
gracious ways. But the tongue of good report should be given a 
hearing. 
HERBERT WHYTE. 


I shall be obliged if you will allow me space in your columns to 
make the following protests, as I presume your pages are absolutely 
impartial, and open to all shades of opinion in the Society. I have 
been a member of it for many years, and it is the first time I have 
asked you to allow me this privilege. 

I wish to call attention to one or two considerations which, in the 
heat of argument, appear to have escaped notice. 

First: that it is entirely outside the realm of probability that the 
member whose unhappy conduct has led to much disastrous dis- 
cussion, should be ever likely to apply for readmission into the 
Society ; and that the probability of his doing so should be laid as a 
sort of trap to corner Mrs. Besant, is altogether an unworthy action 
on the part of some of the leaders of the Theosophical Society. 
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Second: as regards the question of “sanity.” That remains 
much as it did in the early days of the Society, and might with reason 
have been raised by Mr. Mead then, when he was Secretary to 
H.P.B. Ido not remember that any question was raised by him or 
by others as to her mental state, or that of Col. Olcott either, though 
both were guided in founding and forming the Theosophical Society 
by psychic phenomena. The question of insanity is a dangerous one 
to raise, as it is quite a matter of opinion in which directions in the 
Society the want of balance rests. 

Third: To imagine the possibility of Mrs. Besant wishing to use 
these messages for electioneering purposes is too gross a libel on her 
to be allowed to pass unchallenged. The person who can so mis- 
construe Mrs. Besant’s motives, both now or in the past, is unworthy 
of membership in any Society whose motto is Brotherhood and whose 
watchword is Truth. 

Fourth: I have now a charge to bring against the organisers of 
the Lecture-list at Albemarle Street. They very properly object to 
the influence in the Society of a man whose teachings are pernicious 
as affecting the physical plane, but no protest has, so far as I know, 
been made by them against teachings which are absolutely pernicious 
in their influence on the mental plane. The whole Spirit of Theosophy 
is opposed to the tone of these iconoclastic lectures. It isa Society 
for building up ideals on Truth as far as may be, not to drag down and 
destroy ideals by the confused ramblings of a chaotic mind whose 
persistent cry is “I donot know.” If we are to be tutored by men 
of this calibre, our Society must not call itself a ‘helper ” to the 
growth of the soul but rather a hindrance. Our truest Spiritual 
Helper is Annie Besant, who is now being so sorely wounded in 
the house of her friends, and of whom, indeed, the world is not worthy. 


Frances C. DEvERELL. 


I am inclined to think that these protests against Mrs. Besant’s 
article and the general question of her candidature are a trifle over- 
done. It seems to me that I have heard various prominent Theo- 
sophists enunciate somewhat similar propositions, 
so clearly put, without raising such a storm. 

The April Review and The Vaéahan brought me back vivid 


memories of my old hunting days; I could almost hear the sounds of 
the merry pack. 


I wish to ask a few questions: 


perhaps not quite 
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1. What is the correct definition of the word “universal” in 
the first object of the Society ? 

2. I would ask Dr. Wells: Would Charity be included in the 
moral code referred to by the distinguished Catholic theologian ; and 
also what is the course adopted by the Catholic Church in the case 
of clergy who fall morally ? 

3. As Mrs. Scott-Elliot has gone to the Gospels for a quota- 
tion and you are an authority on the subject—What is the modern 
interpretation of Luke v. 32? 

As I ama lover of the olden daysI am pleased to see excommuni- 
cation upheld, and would suggest that the Inquisition might adda 
Piquancy to our proceedings. 

I am also of opinion that Mr. Scott-Elliot has missed his voca- 
tion; he should be a representative of my fellow-countrymen in the 
Councils of the Nation. J am sure, were he known, Roscommon or 
Galway would welcome him. And lastly, is it not true that Madame 
Blavatsky, whom I believe to be an advanced disciple, made use of 
even more emphatic utterances than : ‘“‘ Most emphatically yes,” and 
** Decidedly not ”’ ? 

Perhaps you will kindly publish this in the May Review, for 
which I see you have reserved your last comments. 

W. B. Lauper. 


I write to say that I consider the pages of the Review have 
been misused in the publication of such a number of letters antagon- 
istic to Mrs. Besant. The mere fact of her being several thousands 
of miles away, and thereby at a disadvantage in replying and stating 
her own case, calls for most impartial dealing. The fact is that her 
most determined opponents are not courageous or convinced enough 
of their own ground to attempt to face her when she is in England. 
Such a policy speaks for itself, and I believe it is not the first time we 


have had examples of it. 
EveLINE LAUDER. 


Tue world cannot show us a more exalted character, than that of a 
truly religious philosopher, who delights to turn all things to the 
glory of God; who, in the objects of his sight, derives improvement 
to his mind; and in the glass of things temporal, sees the image of 
things spiritual—Jonres or NAyLaNnD. 


Lu 
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REVIEWS*AND NOUIGES 


HEROES OF INDIA 


Children of the Motherland. (Published by the Board of Trustees, 
Central Hindu College, Benares; 1906. Price 4s. net.) 


One of the most stimulating elements of education is the hearing of 
great deeds ; and any book which can inspire admiration for heroism 
is to be welcomed. This collection of stories, compiled by various 
hands from the annals of Indian history, contains material to awaken 
any reader’s enthusiasm. Not only the youths and maidens of India, 
for whom—as Mrs. Besant’s preface tells us—the book was written, 
will be moved by these records. Other and older students will follow 
with quickened pulse the tale of the sack of Chittor; share the ideals 
of the wise and generous Akbar; stand with moistened eye by the 
deathbed of the faithful Ritpamati. 

Every caste has its special virtues ; none is afore or after another: 
but those of the Kshattriya are outwardly the most impressive, It is 
difficult indeed not to thrill at the story of the Suktavat Chief who, 
finding that his elephant refused to charge the spiked gate, blunted 
the iron spikes with his own body, and commanded his mahout to 
drive the elephant over him to take the town. And what heart would 
not stir at the devotion of Samyamaraya, who, lying mortally 
wounded on the battlefield, and unable to reach his sovereign, with 
his broken sword cut piece after piece of flesh from his body and flung 
them to the vultures to distract them from their attack on the helpless 
King? 

If variety is the spice of life, existence in those days of siege and 
battle, swift triumph and sudden disaster, lit by the gorgeous flames 
of Eastern colour, and fanned by the aromatic Oriental airs, must 
have been full-flavoured indeed. Perhaps it is some unconscious 
remembrance of such a life that bites into us the gray, 


pale, level 
monotony of present conditions. 


Yet these stories show us, too, 
beneath the flashing ripples of strenuous action, those clear unmoved 
depths of spiritual aspiration and tranquillity which are the springs of 
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noble deed. Like gazing into a deep calm lake it is to read the 
history of Nanak; he who taught the reconciliation of all religions, 
and whose body—as a lesson to his disciples, disputing to violence 
whether it should be burned after Hindt fashion or buried after 
Muhammadan custom—is fabled to have been transformed into a 
heap of roses. 

The various contributions are well written, except for the in- 
cautious and uneven use in some of them of the historic present ; and 
the volume is unusually well printed and bound. 

A. L. 


Tue Hymns or HERMES 


The Hymns of Hermes: Echoes from the Gnosis, Vol. I]. By G. R.S. 
Mead. (London: The Theosophical Publishing Society ; 
£907. Price 1s. net.) 


Everyone who has followed Mr. Mead’s lectures at Albemarle Street 
will be glad to possess this little volume. The introduction contains 
a brief and intelligible summary which will give the reader a better 
idea of the sfivit of the great Egyptian religion than many more 
pretentious works, written as these are for the most part by authors 
who neither understand nor wish to understand—only to show how 
much wiser they are than all the “learning of the Egyptians.” Of 
the hymns themselves we have lately spoken in our review of the 
larger work ;" and it is as a help not only to the learning but (as we 
hope) to the devotion of at least some of its readers that we heartily 


recommend it to our own. 
A. A. W. 


An Essay ON CONSCIOUSNESS 


Consciousness—Animal, Human and Superman. By A. R. Orage. 
(London: The Theosophical Publishing Society; 1907. 
Price 257 net.) 


Tuis is a capital little book as an introduction for those who desire to 
analyse and become better acquainted with their own normal experi- 
ence. At the same time it makes most generous provision for 
abnormal possibilities, for it works up towards the transcendental 
state of the superman, in the sense in which the Hermes-mystics 
used the term Daimdn, and the Buddhists speak of Bodhisattva. Mr, 
Orage is in a constructive mood and in a suggestive frame of mind, 
and we have read with interest what he has to say from first to last. 
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There is a slip in the use of the term ‘‘one-dimensional” which 


should be altered in a second edition. 
Geeky seve 


A SEeconpD VOLUME OF TRANSACTIONS 


Transactions of the Second Annual Congress of the Federation of 
the European Sections of the Theosophical Society. Held 
in London, July 6th-roth, 1905. (London: The Theo- 
sophical Publishing Society; 1907. Price tos. net.) 


WE heartily congratulate the editor (who modestly remains anony- 
mous) and all concerned, for the way in which this handsome and bulky 
volume has been turned out. Besides the report of the formal tran- 
sactions there are some forty papers on widely differing subjects which 
strikingly exemplify the catholic interests of Theosophists. The best 
way to induce our readers to procure and read this useful addition to 
our literature is by giving the titles of these interesting, suggestive 
or instructive papers, for one or other of these adjectives can be 
applied to nearly all of them. The titles are: 

Right or Duty; One of the Uses of Altruism; On Equality ; 
The Myth of Man in the Mysteries; On the Gunas; “That art 
Thou”; The Religion of our Teutonic Forefathers ; On Some British 
Mystics; The Occult Basis of Goethe’s Work; A Study in the 
Feeling of Reality ; Analogical Diagrams ; Instinct and Conscience; 
The Mechanism of Clairvoyance; Hyperspace ; Notes on the Fourth 
Dimension; Physical Evidence of Atlantis and Lemuria; The 
Scientific Principles underlying Reincarnation and Karma; Modern 
Astrology; In Defence of Spiritualism ; Vibratory Capacity, the 
Key to Personality ; Study of Reincarnation ; Artistic Inspiration ; 
Modern Symbolist Movement; The Theosophical Society and Music ; 
The Educative Power of Music; Art as a Factor in the Soul’s 
Evolution; Music as a Factor in Evolution ; Theosophical Pro- 
paganda in France; The Relation of the Theosophical Society to 
the Theosophical Movement; A Plea for -more Practical Wisdom 
for Theosophists; A Newspaper Scheme; Some Danger Points in 
the New Thought Movement; A Tribute to Mme. Blavatsky ; The 
Conditions of Occult Research. In addition there are the Opening 
and Closing Presidential Addresses (Mrs. Besant) and an address on 
The Gnosis of the Past and the Theosophy of the Present. All these 
contributions are by our own members. To these must be added 
addresses by members of kindred societies : viz. Christian Doctrine 
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as seen by the Mystic; Francis Bacon and the ‘‘ New Atlantis”; 
The Philosophy of Spiritualism ; and Gilds, Old and New. 

With the exception of a few in French, all the papers are in 
English. It is seldom we have read a more generally interesting 
Transaction of any Society. 

GIR oa M, 
EcGoism anD UNION 


Egoismo y Altruismo (Biblioteca Sociolégica Internacional). Por 
José Antich. 
Andrégino: Poema. Por José Antich. (Barcelona: Henrich y 
Comp? , Corcega, 348 ; 1906.) 
Egoismo y Altrwismo is a series of lectures delivered by Don José 
Antich in Barcelona. In them he tries to prove, at great length, 
and with great beauty of language, that egoism properly defined is in 
reality altruism, as no man can give to another what he has not 
first acquired in some measure himself. He says: ‘The sentiment 
of love is the incarnation of egoism. Let us proclaim it without fear ; 
let us accept egoism as the fountain from which springs the river that 
flows towards immortality, and let us go on our way fearlessly 
venerating truth in whatever form she may present herself to us.” 
Androgino is a dramatic poem in which the author relates the 
journey of ‘“* Andrégino”’ through the valley of illusion in search of 
union. The many terrors and temptations he meets with in his 
search are described under the names of mythological characters. 
One is reminded of Bunyan’s Pilgvim’s Progress. Though the scheme 
of Andvégino is too diffused to leave a very clear impression, the 
language in which the various stages of the journey are described is 
very musical and beautiful. 


CaM: 
A TRIPLET OF TRIVIALITIES 


Living and Being. By R. Dimsdale Stocker. 
Poems of Life. By R. Dimsdale Stocker. 
Poems of Peace. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
(Simple Truth Series. London: Gay & Bird; 1906.) 


Yer another series of booklets, suggesting yet again the enquiry: To 
what end are these issues? Here are three books, outside as seemly 
as simple, inside choked with irreproachable sentiments set forth in 
the most commonplace style—or want of it. There is nothing in 
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them that has not been said many times before, and often said many 
times better. 

Mr. Dimsdale Stocker’s attempts at epigram in Living and Being 
would weary in homceopathic doses. Spread over forty-seven pages 
they come near to nauseating. Here is one of his aphorisms: ‘ It is 
much easier to resolve to live the life of an ascetic amid luxury and 
opulence than when one is without the bare necessaries of life.” 
Contrast this with the proverb: ‘It is easy to go afoot when you lead 
your horse by the bridle.”’ 

Poems of Life, by the same author, are on the same level as his 
prose. Not one of them offers a vivid, a subtle or a striking line. 
But we note with real gratitude that though his forms are (fortunately) 
not ambitious, his verses do rhyme and they do run. 

As much cannot be said for those of Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Her 
verses are as well known as _ needs be. This selection calls for no 
comment excepta protest against its inappropriate title. Hardly ever 
can there have appeared a volume more likely to cause unpeaceful 
and irritated feelings to lovers of poetry. 


Avo 
A Book on Diet 


Problems in Diet. By Alice Braithwaite. (London: Richard J. 


James, 3 & 4, London House Yard, Paternoster Row; 1906. 
Price 2s. 6d. net.) 


For this little book we have nothing but praise. The author 
endeavours to place the whole study of dietetics upon a broad and 
reasonable basis and to show that not only science but philosophy 
must be brought to bear on the subject. 

To those who have been drawn hither and thither and sorely 
perplexed by the multifarious theories advanced in recent years by 
food reformers of every type, and have not yet found a plan of life 
which really suits themselves, this book wil] prove a welcome beacon. 
It sheds new light on well-worn topics and commends itself at once 
by its wide and discriminating view of the whole problem. 
the author writes attractively and in a manner which shoul 
even those who do not usually trouble themselves overmuch 
care of the body. We cordially recommend the book to ou 


Moreover 
d interest 
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Be Ge 
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MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


Theosophist, March. This number is, naturally, mainly devoted 
to the memory of our late lamented President-Founder. Mrs. Besant 
furnishes the account of his last days, and an appreciation of his great 
services to the Society ; and Mr. N. F. Bilimoria writes with eloquence 
and affection of his value to the Parsis. His Inaugural Address at 
the foundatton of the Society is concluded. The other articles are: 
the continuation of Van Ginkel’s ‘‘The Great Pyramid,” and of M. 
Bernard’s very remarkable lecture on “‘ The Soul of India”; Miss 
Edger draws out in a very interesting manner the traces of ‘‘ Devotion 
in Zoroastriahism,” whilst Rama Prasad, under his general heading 
of ‘ Self-Culture”’ gives us this time a very curious study of the origin 
of language ; and D. J. Subasinha translates for us some of the quaint 
and thoroughly Eastern stories used by Buddhist preachers to enforce 
upon their hearers the laws of morality. 

Central Hindu College Magazine, March. Here the Editor, in 
speaking of Mr. Campbell’s ‘* New Theology,” expresses the opinion, 
which I think all of us will share, that ‘‘the new movement is essen- 
tially at one with Eastern thought, and will build another bridge 
between the East and the West. MHeartily may all lovers of religion 
bid it God speed.” A very important article is Mrs. Besant’s 
address on ‘‘ The Ideals of the Central Hindu College’”’; and Mr. 
Geo. Arundale’s ‘‘ Hints to Central Hindu College School Players,” 
are of more than Indian value. Govinda Dasa’s ‘‘ Hindu Catechism ” 


maintains its high level. 

Theosophy and New Thought, March, is mainly occupied, as is 
natural, with our late lamented President-Founder, of whom it gives 
a good likeness, with the quaint motto (which would have amused 
him) : ‘“‘ Honest labour bears a lovely face.” 

The Vahan, April. In this number the ‘“ Enquirer” is altogether 
crowded out by letters relative to the election of the new President. 

Lotus Jouynal, April, continues Miss G. L. Mallet’s ‘Great 
Florentine Painters,” H. W.’s ‘‘ Madame Blavatsky,” and Miss E. M. 
Mallet’s ‘‘ Outlines of Theosophy”; whilst Mrs. McGovern treats of 
the Motto of the Society. 

Also received: Bulletin Théosophique, April, with the yearly 
Report. We find that the number of members has been increased by 
ninety-five. We congratulate the Section on the good account of the 
work done, and the devotion of the members ; De Theosofische Beweging, 
April; Theosophia, March, whose contents are a “ Memorial of the 
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late Colonel Olcott,” by Dr. J. W. Boissevain, and a ‘“‘ Personal Appre- 
ciation,” by S. van West, ‘“‘ Old Diary Leaves,’ “War,” by G. 
Heuvelman, Mr. Mead’s “ Reincarnation in the Fathers,” ‘‘ Super- 
stitions in Java,” by Dr. A. A. Fokker, ‘‘Swedenborg’s Corre- 
spondence,” by D. Diephuis; and “ Falsehood and Truth,” by J. B.; 
Bolleitino della S. ‘Italiana, No. 4; Uliva, March, with which is bound 
up an admirable tract for enquirers, by Dr. A. Auro; Teosofisk 
Tidskvift ; Omatunto; The Path (Sofia); Theosophy in Australasia 
February ; La Verdad ; Theosofisch Maandblad. 

Broad Views, April, has for us a paper by the Editor on ‘The 
Meaning of Adeptship,” which all should read who wish their minds 
to be cleared from the misapprehensions which are current upon the 
subject. An unsigned article, “The Reconstruction of Faith,” is also 
of much interest. In addition to Mr. Mallock’s story we have a tale 
in which the astral double plays a part from A. Hannam, entitled: 
“Seeing is Believing” ; Occult Review, April, has an interesting paper 
by Mrs. S. Erskine on ‘‘ Swedenborg as a Mystic,” with illustra- 
tions ; and a characteristic article by A. E. Waite on ‘‘ The Mysteries 
of the Holy Graal” ; Modern Astrology ; Indian Review, which reprints 
Mrs. Besant’s notice of Colonel Olcott; The Arya; The Dawn ; 
Siddhanta Deeptha ; The Forecast, in which Sepharial expresses his con- 
viction that it is within the power of the New Astrology to tip us the 
Derby winner and to give us a “system” for Monte Carlo—which 
may the gods avert! His forecast of thunder for April roth was 
literally fulfilled where we live ; on that day we had our first and only 
thunderstorm in the year, and he is entitled to the credit of it; Lux 
Astyal (Chile); O Mundo Occulto; La Cruz Astral (Mexico); Les 
Nouveaux Hovizons, in which Dr. Rouby to his own mind finally lays 
the ghosts of the Villa Carmen ; The Grail; New International Review g 
Herald of the Cross; Humane Review ; Health Record. 

Sir James Thornton’s protest against Pasteuvism in India is 
‘valuable as another attempt to change the professional fashion of 
thinking on the subject; a slow Process, but we hope sooner or later 
a successful one. The World to come and The World to go, a little 
pamphlet by W. A. Macdonald, in which a visitor from a higher 
region sets forth his views as to the world order. At the close 
his interlocutor sorrowfully says: “It is questionable whether I 
understand you clearly, or at all.’ So far the Court is entirely with 
him. 


W. 
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FRENCH Protestantism is taking Theosophy seriously. Le 
Témoignage is apparently the most important organ of the largest 
Protestant body in Paris (L’Eglise de la Con- 


French : > : 
Protestantism and fession d’Augsbourg) numbering some twenty 


Theosophy churches. 

In its issue of April I9th it prints a sum- 
mary of an important official address (Conférence Pastorale 
Générale) delivered by M. le Pasteur Chazel, at La Maison 
Consistoriale de l’Oratoire, of which we append the following 


translation: 


The importance and actuality of the subject will escape no one. Theo- 
sophy, in fact, is recruiting an ever-increasing number of adherents, and the 
day is within sight when we shall have to count seriously with it. 

The Theosophical Society was founded by a Russian, Mme. H. P. 
Blavatsky. Numerous Branches of this Society were organised rapidly in every 
country of the world. At Paris there is a large and very active membership. 

The object aimed at by Mme. Blavatsky, and, after her death, by Mrs. 
Annie Besant, was a reactionagainst the materialism which was professed 
in the second half of the nineteenth century, and has caused so much ruin in 


the world. “Science without religion or religion without science” was the: 
& I 
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fashionable formula. Theosophy has desired to reconcile these two contra- 
dictions, to throw a bridge across the division of science and religion, by 
spreading in the world a knowledge of Aryan psychology, and by bringing 
about the synthesis, the fusion of all religions, of all philosophies, or rather 
by taking in all religions and philosophies the elements suitable to form an 
‘‘ esoteric philosophy.” 

This doctrine has its basis in the immediate revelations of “Initiates.” 
These Initiates are great souls who have renounced the blessed life they 
enjoyed in heaven to descend into incarnation among men. It is for love of 
those in misery that these great souls have abandoned heaven for earth. 
The Buddha, Confucius, Jesus, Laotzii are numbered by Theosophists among 
these great beings, these Initiates. That is to say, in their view, the Divine 
revelation is not limited to a precise moment in history, but that it continues 
and will continue until the world has attained its highest stage of perfection, 
that is to say until it is entirely refunded into God. 

The essential principles of Theosophy may be reduced to three great 
truths: the Spiritual Unity of all beings or Fraternity; the Law of Causa- 
tion—called Karma in India; and Evolution effected by successive 
Reincarnations. 

By the law of Spiritual Unity it is to be understood that we are equal at 
the beginning and at the end; the Divine fragment, which is the germ whence 
our souls are developed, is a portion of God; we are more than brethren, 
we are all facets of one and the same gem, parts of the same whole. Who- 
ever works for others, works for Self; whoever, thinking himself separate 
from others, works for self, labours for nought, for separating oneself from 
the body of humanity is devoting oneself to isolation, to destruction; the 
branch that is separated from the tree withers and dies. 

Karma is the law of retribution, of which the Apostle Paul, according 
to Theosophists, meant to give the formula: “‘ That which a man sows, he 
shall reap.” 

It is, however, evident that perfect knowledge and conduct cannot be 
achieved in the course of a single earthly existence. Karma then would not 
be sufficient to explain life if it were not closely associated with the law of 
Reincarnation which attributes to the same being a number of successive 


existences in the course of which he will be able, if he so will, to reach 
perfection. 


* 
* * 


THIs is a very fair summary of some of the more popular con- 
ceptions brought forward by the present Theosophical Movement; 
salva and though many of us would present our ex- 
Objection of M. Position of them in more carefully chosen terms 
Chazel and phrases, we cannot but thank M. Chazel 

for his fairness. The criticisms that he offered 
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are mainly directed against the psychic side of our researches, 
of which the following picture presents itself to him: 

In the first place Theosophists invent history, in the sense that instead 
of confining themselves to the consultation of documents furnished by 
history, they evoke the great souls! and obtain from them revelations of the 
greatest phantasy. This evocation of spirits leads them quite naturally into 
spiritistic aberrations of a very dangerous nature, into what may be termed 
metaphysical hallucinations, which ,have to do more with the domain of 
pathology than anything else. 

Briefly, all theosophic lucubrations of this kind have no other object 
than to answer the agonising questions which man asks concerning the 
hereafter. 

The dangers we know only too well; but there is need of 
daring in order to win to knowledge. We believe in the possi- 
bility of knowledge, and we already well know the risks but 
they need not dismay us, if only we stand upright. M. Chazel, 
however, is more than agnostic on this point ; he has the courage 
to put forward a universal negative when he declares : 

Now there is no occult science of the invisible ; there is only the faith of 
the child and of the sage in Jesus Christ. 

That is the old cry: There is no Gnosis, only Faith. That 


is: The reconciliation of Science and Religion is impossible! 
* 


THE lecturer then proceeded to tell us why he comes to this 

conclusion. The test he applies is purely material, showing 

that he here follows well in the steps of that 

The False Basis Protestantism which threw back to popular 

Judaism and, while in complete ignorance of 

the Gnosis, at the same time forgot much of the spiritual teaching 
of the Master. M. Chazel continued : 

As to the practical result of all these esoteric doctrines, it is easy to 
notice them in the case of the Hindus: no science, no history, no clear 
insight of nature, nothing but dreams, no social organisation,—what is the 
good of it all? Moreover, India finds herself at the mercy of the first 
conqueror, 

The lecturer had doubtless to be dependent on the books on 
Theosophy in French, and as yet we have little written on the 
great Western traditions of the Wisdom in that language. 


1 This is news to most of us.—G. Rk. S. M. 
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What, however, M. Chazel and many another critic do 
not understand, is that there are many in the Theosophical 
Society who are eager to learn from the experience of the past, 
and to take care that Theosophy in its present manifestation 
shall become the most practical thing in life, so practical that it 
shall reform all things. 

The most pleasant remark we have to make is that the 
lecturer and the subsequent speakers acknowledged generously 
that the members of our Society were really striving to get at the 
truth, for the report of the meeting says: 

We would only remark on the respect and sympathy with which the 
lecturer spoke of Theosophy and its adherents, who, from many points of 
view, deserve the most legitimate praises. M. Chazel was even able to 
impress upon his audience a lively feeling of finding himself in the presence 
of a manifestation of a very real and very intense spiritual life. 

This was brought out by other speakers, especially by M. le 
Pasteur J. Monnier, an intimate friend of our colleagues the Blechs, 
who apparently knew how to distinguish between Theosophy 
and Spiritism. 


* 
* * 


WE should like to associate ourselves strongly with the following 

appeal of Miss Kate Spink, who has laboured so untiringly in all 

that concerns the two volumes of Transactions 

The Transactions of the first two Congresses of the Federated 

European Sections. It would be a very great 

pity that the further publication of these valuable issues should 

fail from lack of funds. Every Lodge library should possess a 

copy; they are admirable to lend, especially to outsiders, for 

they are an excellent object-lesson to give people a wider view of 
what we may call catholic Theosophy. Miss Spink writes : 

I should like to call attention to the fact, which seems to have been 
generally forgotten, namely, that the continued existence of the Transactions 
depends entirely on the financial support given by members of the Society. 
Unless during the next few months the sales of this volume show that 
ne are taking a greater interest in the publication than they have 
hitherto done it will have to be discontinued. The Publishers should at any 
rate feel that they can count on the support of the Lodges—were every 


Lodge library to purchase a copy it would go far towards making the 
undertaking a success. 
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PERHAPS our readers may think that one of the editors is some- 
what too keen on ancient MSS. This may beso. We all have 


our hobbies, however, and one of the hobbies 


On the Track of 6c ” 
re ere siete of one of the watch “On the Watch-Tower 


MSS. is to spy out all indications of fresh sources 

that may throw light on what the old faiths 

really were when they were still in touch with their original 

inspiration. It is a harmless hobby at any rate, and it may be 

that some day it may be thought, even by the most extreme 

phenomenalists in the Theosophical Society, not to have been 

unuseful. We are indebted to The Standard of April 2nd for the 
following : 


It is just possible that a very interesting discovery of ancient manuscripts 
will presently be made, says the Calcutta Englishman. As one result of the 
Amir’s visit to Calcutta attention has been directed towards a small com- 
munity of Christians from Armenia who had been living in Kabul for very 
many generations. These people in the time of the late Amir Abdur Rahman 
had dwindled down to ten] families. They were, for reasons unknown, 
banished to Peshawar, and brought down with them a collection of manu- 
scripts said to be of immense antiquity. Indeed they are so old that none 
of the families possessing them are able toread them. It appears that the 
priesthood had died out amongst these Christians in Kabul, and the com- 
munity was too remote to be able to get priests from elsewhere. Hence the 
neglect of the sacred writings. In the traditional history of Armenia refer- 
ence is made to an ‘‘ Afghan” country where the early Christians found a 
refuge from persecution. It has been hitherto thought that by ‘‘ Afghan” 
country was meant the mountainous regions of Georgia, but it would be 
strange indeed if it were now discovered that it was in Kabul, supposed for 
so many years to be the very centre of fanaticism, that the flame of the 
Christian faith was kept alive when it was being ruthlessly trampled out 
elsewhere. In any case an examination by experts of the manuscripts now 
said to be in Peshawar should yield some valuable results. The families 
themselves are unaware of the history of the first settlement in Kabul, except 
that it dates back to the very earliest times. 


ca 
* * 


Tue exceedingly able article of our colleague, Mr. A. M. Glass, in 
our last*issue, in which he lucidly discussed the most recent views 
of Professor Thomson on the systematic struc- 

Atomic Astrology ture of the atom, made our readers acquainted 
with the technical difficulties that have to be 


L 
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overcome by the specialist before he is in a position to speak 
with any certainty on the modus of the endless possibilities 
which the new methods of the finer analysis of matter are daily 
opening up. It must not, however, be supposed that Professor 
Thomson’s article ‘has finally proved anything; but it should 
be taken rather as indicative of a wave of reaction against too 
elaborate speculation. In a review of Sir Oliver Lodge’s last 
book (Electrons ; or, the Nature and Properties of Negative Electri- 
city), The Atheneum, of March and, contains the following 
paragraph, which is of interest in the above connection: 


The author discusses the three modes of electric conduction, which he 
calls, more suo, the bird-seed, the bullet, and the fire-bucket methods, and 
which he assigns to conduction in liquids, rarefied gases, and solids respec- 
tively, and here he is on fairly solid ground. But when he touches upon the 
movement or vibration of the electric units within the atom, he gets into 
what he characteristically calls atomic astronomy, and his views becom 
much more theoretical. Thus he lets us see that his opinion is in favour of 
the view that electrical inertia must depend in some fashion on speed; that 
no inertia and no mass exist except the electrical—or, what is the same thing, 
that matter consists entirely of electrons—and that it is impossible for 
charged matter to move with greater speed than that of light. Yet in all this 
he plainly states that he is giving what is merely a speculative opinion or 
conjecture from the facts hitherto ascertained, and he resists all tendency to 
pontifical assertion or to declare his own speculations to be of faith. With 
regard to the structure of the atom, as to which much has been said in this 
journal (see especially Nos. 4039 and 4041), he gives, without avowing 
partiality for any one of them, the five views of the matter which he declares 
to be current, and refuses to discuss Prof. J. J. Thomson’s floating-magnet 
analogy at length, because he thinks it knocked on the head by its author’s 
pronouncement, in the midsummer of last year, that the hydrogen atom 
contains only one active electron, and that all other elements contain a 
number of electrons comparable to their atomic weight, reckoned on the 
basis that H=1. It seems a little doubtful to the present writer whether 
Prof. Thomson’s article in The Philosophical Magazine of June, 1906, really 
bears this construction; but none can deny that this paper has tended, in Sir 


Oliver Lodge’s words, ‘to reduce the whole subject to a state of exaggerated 
uncertainty.” 


* 
* * 


M. Epovarp NaviLLe, in charge of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund excavations at Deir el Bahari, has had a rare “ find.” He 
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suggests that it is a ‘‘ sanctuary ’’—whatever 
that may mean precisely. We would ourselves 
venture, with all respect to M. Naville, a little 
further, and suggest that we have in this subterranean shrine a 
true adytum, the nature of which is so well brought out in the 
Narrative portion of ‘‘ The Perfect Sermon” of the Trismegistic 
literature. We take M. Naville’s account from The Times, of 
April gth. 

The temple of the XIth Dynasty, discovered three years ago, has a 
peculiar form which at present is unique. It consists of a rock-platform to 
which access is given byaramp. In the middle is a square mass of building 
which originally had a casing of white limestone; it probably is the basement 
of a pyramid, towering above a columned hall, for there are rows of columns 
on all sides. But the temple extends a great deal further back, towards the 
lofty rocks forming a majestic circle at the end of the valley of Deir el Bahari. 
The clearing of this part has been the work of the last weeks of 1906, and of 
this campaign. 

We first met with an open court lined on both sides with a single colon- 
nade; further we found remains of a hypostyle hall not yet completely 
excavated, but where we can trace already seventy-two columns of the so- 
called protodoric style, and bearing the name of Neb-hepet-Ra Mentuhetep. 

In the open court which we reached last year we stopped at the entrance 
of asloping passage extending down below the pavement, and the door of 
which was obstructed by heaps of enormous stones and rubbish. We left 
the clearing of it for this year. We entered it a fortnightago. It is a well 
cut rock tunnel, which goes down quite straight for 150 métres (about 5ooft.). 
On more than half of its length it is vaulted; two sandstone blocks leaning 
against each other at the top, and cut in the form of an arch, rest on the 
rock and on walls of dry stones erected on both sides. Except at the 
entrance, where there was a pile of stones, the passage was free. Between 
the two walls there was a path sufficiently wide for a man to go down. 

At the end of the tunnel there is a room of granite made of big blocks 
extremely well joined, like the chambers in the pyramids. The door was 
blocked by a stone. One might have expected that this chamber was a 
tomb, but it seems clear that it had a different purpose. The greatest part 
of it is occupied by a great alabaster shrine, made of large blocks of that 
beautiful stone. Except a cornice anda moulding, it has no sculpture or 
ornament of any kind. The ceiling is made of an enormous monolithic red 
granite slab, over which comes again alabaster. 

This shrine was empty except for a few well cut black granite stones, 
which were part of a casing inserted between the shrine and the walls of the 
chamber. In my opinion this shrine was a sanctuary; it was the abode of 
the ka, as the Egyptians called the double or the image of the King, which 


A Subterranean 
Sanctuary at Thebes 


cm 
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was represented by a statue now destroyed. In front of the shrine there 
was a heap of broken wooden figures, fragments of furniture, and a quantity 
of cloth in which must have been wrapped offerings, or perhaps mummified 
animals, also a few small pieces of bones said to be human. But there was 
no trace of a wooden or stone coffin, no definite evidence of a burial. That 
is the reason why I consider this shrine as a sanctuary. This agrees with 
a decree found on a large stele at the entrance of the passage, in which 4 
successor of Mentuhetep, of the following dynasty, orders that for what he 
calls ‘the cave of Mentuhetep” should be provided every day food and 
drink, and whenever a bull should be slaughtered in the great temple of 
Amon, roast meat should be brought tothat cave. These offerings are those 
of a god or of the King adored as such; they are not funerary. 

It must have been a place where priests had frequently to descend, 
since an arch was made over the passage evidently after the chamber and 
shrine had been finished. There would have been no reason for arching a 
passage leading to a closed funereal chamber. 

The shrine, which is 3 métres 50 long, 2m. 25 wide, and 2m. 50 high, is 
striking by its fine architecture, and the beautiful material out of which it is 
made. It would be extremely difficult to remove it toa museum. It would 
be an expensive work, also somewhat dangerous. Besides, in a large hall it 
would by no means produce the same effect as it does in its subterranean 
granite chamber. It will remain for the present in its deep hiding place. 
The passage will be closed by a door, so that people specially interested in 
Egyptian architecture may reach it; for it is not advisable for tourists to go 
in, nor would they much enjoy it. 

As it is, it has added a new feature to the temple of the XIth Dynasty, 
which has been so rich in unexpected architectural discoveries. The plat- 
form, the pyramid issuing out of a colonnade, the hypostyle hall, the 
subterranean sanctuary, form a whole of a nature quite unique among 
Egyptian temples. 


In THE BEGINNINGS 


Many creatures arose with double faces and double breasts, offspring 
of oxen with human faces, and again there sprang up children of men 
with oxen’s heads ; creatures, too, in which were mixed some parts 


from men and some of the nature of women, furnished with sterile 
members.—EMPEDOCLEs. 
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THEW UXT Vra CHAPTER OF THE BOOK 
AM SUD LADO NbEY 


I: 


I HAVE found in my study of the Book of the Dead that the head- 
ings of its Chapters as an invariable rule form one of the best 
keys to their general contents. A considerable number of these 
Chapters, however, bear the title of ‘“‘ Chapters of Coming-forth 
by Day’’; that is to say, the Egyptian expression PR M HRU 
is usually so rendered into English, and the consequence of such 
a translation is that in the case of these Chapters there does not 
appear to be any very exact contact between Chapter and head- 
ing. We have, therefore, to reverse the process of decipherment, 
and seek in the Chapters for some clue to the interpretation of 
the heading. To illustrate this I have chosen the LXIVth 
Chapter—the oldest by common consent, the most important in 
ancient belief, of all the Chapters in this prehistoric Book; the 
most important, because it was believed to be equivalent to all 
the other Chapters of ‘‘ Coming-forth by Day” rolled up into 
one single Chapter. 

As this is probably the oldest Chapter, so it is of them all 
the most bruised and battered by the hands of time and the 
copyist. I shall, therefore, in the first place say something about 
the work of production of the translation I am giving with this 
paper. 

I have taken it mainly from the Papyrus of Nebseni (B.M. 
9900, sheet 24), which is that chosen by Professor Budge as his 
example of the long version, for publication in his ‘Text of the 
Theban Recension”; the short version in the same collection is 
that ef NU. (B.M. 10477, sheet 18.) Both these transcriptions I 
have compared with the original papyri, and in addition made a 
transcription for myself of the short version, as given by Nebseni 


on sheet 23. 
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This has given me three separate hieroglyphic texts, and 
formed my first line of research; the second line was found in the 
collection from foreign papyri published in 1873 by Paul Guieyesse 
of the LXIVth Chapter. This collection consists of copies of the 
Chapter taken from the following papyri: Louvre 3092 and 3079 ; 
the Turin papyrus, and a papyrus in the Bibliothéque Nationale ; 
he also made notes of variant readings from Louvre 3248 and 3145, 
a papyrus at Basle, and an unnamed papyrus. 

By far the most important, however, are the two versions as 
given by Nebseni. They are believed to be in his own hand- 
writing, written, not as by one paid to reproduce, but with some 
effort and desire to understand what was written. 

The Chapter, as I have intimated, is continually found in two 
versions, whose main differences are almost always similar. The 
one is merely a traditional shortened form of the other; and in 
translating I have not confined myself to the long version only, but 
wherever the two run parallel I have used what appeared to me 
to be the best form of any individual sentence in whichsoever it 
might be found. In one instance, and in one instance only, I 
have taken a sentence out from one part of the Chapter where it 
was an evident anachronism resulting from some ancient slip of 
the pen, and have replaced it in its proper context. Beyond this 
I have chosen those variants that appealed to me as giving the 
clearest rendering; always noting in the margin the papyrus. 
from which any variant rendering has been taken. 

During the work of comparison between the various texts I 
was struck with the idea that the work of Nebseni showed signs 
of some attempt to straighten out words and sentences, and so 
free his text to some extent from the corruptions of the ages; 
but, strange to say, the attempt seems to be only half-hearted. 
The question therefore arises: Why, when he was about it, did 
he not do it thoroughly ? 

It is evident that he was an educated man, as the following 
quotation from Prof. Budge’s description of the papyrus will show: 

“Tt is probably the oldest known papyrus inscribed with the 
Theban Recension of the Book of the Dead, about B.c. 


1600. . . . The whole papyrus is most carefully written, and 
is, it would seem, the work of Nebseni himself. 
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“As an authority for the text of the Theban Recension it takes 
very high rank, and the Chapters which M. Naville selected from 
it for his edition of the Book of the Dead form one-third of the 
entire number which he has printed. . . . Nebseni was by pro- 
fession a scribe, and he held various offices connected with the 
architect and surveyor’s department attached to the Temple of 
Ptah at Memphis, and he was in the immediate service of ‘ the 
Lord of the two Lands,’ his King.” 

It is commonly held that these Chapters were, at the date 
of the Theban Recension, to a great extent forgotten,—that is to 
say, as to their meaning,—that in fact they were merely 
reverenced for their age, and in superstition. To me this con- 
ception of them appears to be untenable; we have certainly in 
our own days a by no means unknown example of the mystery- 
tradition, whereof, for the vast majority of its followers, the 
deeper meaning is acknowledged to be lost. But that by no 
means suggests that all meaning is lost; indeed, from many 
points of view there are meanings plain and evident, and from no 
point of view can the tradition in question be called nonsense or 
rubbish. Now it is evident from an incident, mentioned also by 
Prof. Budge in his preface to the Book of the Dead, that down to 
the latest times, long after the practical disappearance of the 
Book from the rites of burial, MS. editions could readily be found, 
when they were wanted, even of the very earliest texts, which 
had apparently ceased to exist long before the incident in ques- 
tion; that is, the discovery of a coffin made about the end of the 
second century of our era and containing texts of the Heliopolitan 
or oldest Recension known to us. 

It seems to me therefore quite possible that Nebseni may 
have known the true form of the Chapter in question ; but if so, 
why did he not give it in his writing ? Perhaps we may find 
a possible explanation in the known methods of mystical 
organisations both ancient and modern. 

So carefully were the secrets of the Mysteries guarded 
in ancient Egypt that I suppose no source of definite infor- 
mation has descended to us. All is guess, patchwork and 
speculation. 

We may also guess that the Jews had their esoteric teaching 
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and hidden mysteries; but their secrets have been well kept. 
Of Eleusis also how much do we really know ? 

The methods of the Keepers of the Mysteries have been 
much the same in all ages. To give an example of the conclu- 
sions arrived at by one writer on these matters. Dr. Westcott 
in his commentary on the Sepher Yetzirah (Chap. iv.) says: 

“The true attribution is, however, not anywhere printed. 

. . The Seven Heavens and the Seven Earths are printed with 
errors, and I believe intentional mistakes, in many occult ancient 
books. Private Hermetic MSS. alone have the correct names 
and spelling.” 

In fact, to sum up this digression, which is more of appear- 
ance than reality, for it will be found to work into the general 
chain of argument; it is not easy, Egyptologically, to realise 
that the ancient mystic lore of Egypt was officially recognised 
up till civca 500 a.D.; and how much longer it may have been 
preserved and handed on in unofficial secrecy, but still in the best 
of all senses (the spiritual sense) intact, is now probably past the 
power of man to discover. It is also generally believed that in 
those days to betray, or even risk the betrayal of the Mysteries 
to the profane meant suffering the penalty meet for the offence. 

There is no need to enter into any discussion to show that 
the Book of the Dead was, so far as its contents go, an integral 
part of the Mysteries; I believe that is generally conceded. It 
is also conceded that those Mysteries were religious mysteries ; in 
short, that they exemplified and taught each successive generation 
of initiates the esoteric religion and wisdom of Egypt. 

There are certain things in this universe of change, of decay 
and renewal, which for all purposes, at least of everyday 
experience, may be said to remain unaltered and unalterable for 
countless generations of human existence. Such are the relative 
position of the fixed stars; such also is human nature, the joys, 
sorrows, passions, longings and needs of the human soul. Is 
there from age to age, so far as we can reckon historic periods, 
any essential variation in man’s spiritual need? Does the Great 
Quest change? Is there ever a time when manis not the Reason, 
when God is not the End, when the Great Secret is to be found 
elsewhere than with the Mystic Centre ? 
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Why is it that in our search for the One Religion we make 
our text-book all religions, and the religions of all time? Is 
it not because we have realised at least the probability that when 
they have given us their final secrets, those secrets will be but 
One Secret ? Can we not even now give a name to that Secret 
by a form of words, however inadequately? Is it not the rein- 
tegration of man in God? Is it not the Mystery of the Master ? 
Though we may not yet know that Mystery experimentally, 
surely we are not ignorant of the symbolism forming as it were 
the surface of the sphere to which the Mystery itself is Centre ? 

We have the mystery-traditions of many lands; we have the 
utterances of seer and prophet; we have the teachings of a 
grand procession of masters passing down through all the ages ; 
so that, in fine, it is in all senses and on all planes true, that the 
real mystic of to-day is in very deed the child and heir of all those 
that have gone before. 

Because in every age men have essayed the great experiment, 
in every age men have succeeded in accomplishing the great 
transmutation; and always, from the dim past on through the 
centuries, the furnace, the crucible, the materials, the stages and 
tests of the Great Work have remained the same; in matters 
small, indeed, have been the variations, that is to say, so far as 
the practice is concerned and the theory. All that ever alters to 
any material extent, is the verbal symbols and terms by which the 
experiment is described. Yet even in these it is hardly possible 
to go so far astray but that the student may recognise the 
sequence of events. 

A fragment of the mysteries is therefore to the mystic still a 
fragment of the mysteries; and though it be very small and very 
broken, it should yet be possible to replace it correctly in its. 
setting. 

As an assistance, therefore, to a clear conception of the place 
in the mysteries of that fragment known as the LXIVth Chapter 
of the Book of the Dead, I will give some quotations from writers 
dealing with the same idea at various and widely differing times 
and places. 

In order that the coincidence of subject may be the more 
apparent, I have refrained from any classification, and present. 
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them in the order in which they presented themselves to 
me. 

I. Autobiography of Al-Ghazzali, a Persian theologian, who 
ranks as a very learned doctor of the Mahommedan religion, circa 
I200 A.D.,!: 

“The first condition for a Siifi is to purge his heart entirely 
of all that is not God. The next key of the contemplative life 
consists in the humble prayers which escape from the fervent 
soul, and in the meditations on God in which the heart is 
swallowed up completely. . . . The intuitions and all that 
precede are, so to speak, only the threshold for those who enter. 
From the beginning revelations take place. . . . Then the 
transport rises from the perception of forms and figures to a 
degree which escapes all expression, and which no man may seek 
to give an account of without his words involving sin. . . . 
If you were to tell a man without experience . . . of sucha 
phenomenon that there are people who at times swoon away so 
as to resemble dead men, and who yet perceive things that are 
hidden, he would deny it.” 

II. India, 1896 (Vivekananda) : 

“All the different steps in yoga are intended to bring us 
scientifically to the super-conscious state. . . . Then the 
Truth shines in its full effulgence, and we know ourselves 
for what we truly are, free, immortal, omnipotent, loosed from 


thetimite, ". = « “identical with the.) ..- Universal Soul.” 
III. Germany, 1900 (Memoirs of an Idealist) : 
“I was alone upon the seashore . . .; I was impelled to 


kneel down, this time before the illimitable ocean, symbol of the 
Infinite. I felt that I prayed as I had never prayed before, and 
knew what prayer really is; to return from the solitude of in- 
dividuation into the consciousness of unity with all that is, 
kneel down as one that passes away, 
imperishable.” 


to 
and to rise up as one 


IV. Ceylon, 1902 (An Eastern Exposition of the Gospel of 
Jesus according to St. John, Shri Parananda) : 


66 , 
When one in deep yoga recedes from sense perception and 


1 I, If. and III. are from the quotations in The Varicties of Relig 


by W. James tous Experience 
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thought, the spirit suddenly manifests itself limitlessly in 
glory.” 

V. The Chaldean Oracles, date unknown (from the 
Collectanea Hermetica, W. Wynn Westcott, M.B., D.P.H.). 

“If thou often invokest, thou shalt see all things growing 
dark ; and then when no longer is visible unto thee the high- 
arched Vault of Heaven, when the Stars have lost their light and 
the lamp of the Moon is veiled, the Earth abideth not, and 
around thee darts the lightning flame. . . . From the 
cavities of the Earth leap forth the terrestrial dog-faced demons 
showing no true sign unto mortal man. 

‘* Also there is the vision of the fire- aabhine Courser of 
Light, or alsoa Child . . .; then if thy meditation prolongeth 
itself, thou shalt unite all these symbols into the form of a 
Eon. st vs 

“When thou shalt behold that holy and formless Fire shining 
flashingly through the depths of the universe; hear thou the 
Voice of Fire!” 

Vib “i Kings, xix. 8: 

‘“* And he arose, and ate and drank; and he went in the 
strength of that food forty days and forty nights, to Horeb [#.e., 
the Desolate Place], the mountain of God. And there he went 
into the cave, and lodged there; . . . and behold the Lord 
passed by; and a great and strong wind rent the mountain ; 

{but] the Lord was not in the wind. And after the wind an 
earthquake; . . . and after the earthquake a fire; 
and after the fire a still small voice.” 

VII. England, 1662 (The Holy Guide, by John Heydon ; 
quoted by A. E. Waite in his appendix of additional documents 
to The Real History of the Rosicructans) : 

“There isa mountain situated in the midst of the earth or 
centre of the world, which is both small and great. It is soft, also 
above measure hard and strong. 

“It is far off and near at hand; but, by the Providence of 
God, it is invisible. 

‘“‘This mountain, by the envy of the devil, is compassed 
about with very cruel beasts and ravenous birds, which make the 
way thither both difficult and dangerous ; and, therefore, hither- 
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to, because the time is not yet come, the way thither could not 
be sought after by all, but only by the worthy man’s self-labour- 
and investigation. 

“To this mountain you shall go in a certain night, when it. 
comes most long and dark, and see that you prepare yourself by 
prayer. Insist upon the way that leads to the mountain, but ask. 
not of any man where it lies; only follow your guide, who will 
offer himself to you, and will meet you in the way. 

“This guide will bring you to the mountain at midnight,. 
when all things are silent and dark. 

“‘ Tt is necessary that you arm yourself with a resolute heroic. 
courage, lest you fear those things that will happen, and fall back. 

“You need no sword or other bodily weapon, only call upon; 
your God, sincerely and heartily seeking Him. 

‘When you have discovered the mountain, the first miracle 
that will appear is this—a most vehement and very great wind’ 
will shake the whole mountain and shatter the rocks to pieces. 
You will be encountered by lions, dragons, and other terrible wild 
beasts ; but fear not any of these things. Be resolute and take 
heed that you return not, for your guide who brought you thither 
will not suffer any evil to befall you. 

“ As for the treasure, it is not yet discovered, but it is very 
near. After this wind will come an earthquake, which will over-. 
throw those things which the wind had left. Be sure you fall 
not off. The earthquake being passed, there shall follow a jire 
that will consume the earthly rubbish and discover the treasure,. 
but as yet you cannot see it. 

“ After all these things, and near daybreak, there shall be a 
great calm, and you shall see the day-star arise, and the darkness. 
will disappear. 

“ You will conceive a great treasure; the chiefest thing and. 
the most perfect is a certain exalted tincture, with which the. 
world, if it served God and were worthy of such gifts, might be. 
tinged and turned into most pure gold.” 

VIII. England, 1902. (A Book of Mystery and Vision, byy 
A. E. Waite) : 

Thou hast sought in the city and desert, 
Thou hast sought in the height and deep, 
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And the goal to win is not found therein; 
But a certain trance and sleep, 


*T wixt space and time, gives issue 
By a wonderful path and lone, 

Leading keen and straight to a mystical gate, 
And beyond that gate it is known. 


It is known the end and the vision, 
Which is neither to east nor west, 

And the north cannot tell it, nor the sweet south spell it, 
But the end of the path is rest. 


The high thoughts reel and waver, 
And sense in that realm untrod 

Light cinctures melted long since unbelted, 
But the end of the path is God! 

There can be but few mystical students who will not recog- 
nise in all these quotations more or less direct references to one 
thing, and one thing only,—that great experiment wherein if a 
man shall succeed he shall attain his end asman. Many are the 
terms of description, but in all ages the path has been the same, 
the methods similar, and the end of the path is God. 

To sum up: There is an ancient Path, and it is called 
“Aspiration after God”’; this Path leads to a mysterious Gate, 
symbolically said to be flanked by two vast Pillars, between which 
lies the way, and also, so far as man, as man, is concerned, the 
end. An enemy stands on guard before the Gate; this is he who 
“‘ shows no trueimage to mortal gaze.” His forms are infinitely 
various; to the evil man aspiring to pass through this Gate he 
shows himself informs of horror, to the good in forms so fair that 
often the attention is distracted and the true end, at least for the 
time being, lost. To conquer this foe is to succeed in the experi- 
ment so far that, as the LXIVth Chapter puts it, the Initiate finds 
himself in the ‘‘ Chamber of those two Nurses, even the Twin 
Lions.” This condition is usually symbolised by the term 
Death.” Once inthis chamber all that can be done is to wait. 
“Tam” must complete the work; and of that completion ‘‘ no 
man may speak without his words involving sin.” 

While translating the LXIVth Chapter, it became more and 
more evident that this Chapter is a grand symbolic record of the 


final act of the mind in the conquest of its material limitations. 
2 
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In spite of all corruptions, all difficulties of text and language, 
the various stages of the Great Experiment can still be traced, 
though in the Egyptian text there is no break, pause, or 
descriptive word to mark the different stages. 

M. W. BLAcKDEN. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


THE MEANING OF MAYA 


I FEAR that a re-perusal of Mr. Orage’s interesting article “In 
Defence of Agnosticism,” has but left me with the conviction 
that he and I use the same words in different senses, and that no 
agreement is possible between us. In fact, Mr. Orage seems to 
have studied Nietzsche to such purpose that his only method of 
expressing his meaning is to clothe it in a paradox. Of course, 
I may be wrong, and he may only be “aphorising” (to use an 
expression of Coleridge’s) in his playful Nietzschian way, and 
laughing at us in his sleeve all the while. But in case there may 
be other readers of this REvizew who have been taken in as well 
as myself, may I ask him, as he has recently asked Mr. Sedlak, to 
condescend to our lack of imagination, and tell us, 
and lucid thinker,” exactly what he means. 


For Mr. Orage does not always write in paradoxes. 


“as a pure 


| I have 
been reading lately with much pleasure and profit his charming 


booklet on Nietzsche, and could understand it quite easily. 
Here, then, is one of the hard sayings I should like explained. 
Mr. Orage tells us that the expression “ Agnostic Theosophy,” 
which I used as an intentional and expressive paradox, is in his 
view a “‘ pleonasm’’—1z.e., that the two words really mean, or 
should mean, the same thing. As one who dislikes tampering 
with the verbal currency (the process savours too much of the 
coiner’s art for me), I should be grateful for an explanation. 
Sophia is a Greek word meaning “ wisdom ”—Theosophy is thus 
divine wisdom; gvdsis is another Greek word meaning 


* know- 
ledge,” or “the act of knowing”; 


agnowa or agnosis similarly 
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means “ignorance,” a state opposed to knowledge. Thus, when 
I spoke of “ Agnostic Theosophy,” I uttered an intentional 
paradox, 7.¢., 1 used two words which were mutually contra- 
dictory, or so I thought. But Mr. Orage tells us that, so far from 
being mutually exclusive, one of them is really redundant—that 
gnosis really means the same as agnoia, and what we call 
‘“‘ Theosophy” is merely the ass of human ignorance masquera- 
ding in the lion’s skin of Divine Wisdom, and that the sooner we 
make up our minds to this the better. 

Now, as one who is not a Nietzschian, nor engaged in 
‘rocking the educational hobby-horse,” I find the above a hard 
saying, andthe seven or eight pages in which its author expounds 
its meaning do not make it easier. There are many other hard 
sayings of Mr. Orage’s, but I will take this first, and (even though 
he may be laughing in his sleeve all the while) ask him to elucidate 
it in the interests of myself and other babes in Theosophy. 

Of course, from the standpoint of pure agnosticism (and I am 
not using the word in its ‘‘early Victorian’? but in its earlier 
Greek sense), there is no such thing asa knowledge of divine 
things, nothing, indeed, except a knowledge of our own ignor- 
ance, though a true Nietzschian might doubt even that. And 
had Mr. Orage confined himself to the general statement that the 
finite cannot comprehend the infinite, that man, as man, cannot 
understand God, most of us would have agreed with, and all 
would have understood him. 

But Theosophy is not so much divine knowledge, as divine 
qwisdom ;1.e., as I understand the word, it is the expression of 
certain truths about the Divine Nature, and the relationship of 
the human to the divine, which, originally revealed to man (and by 
the hypothesis they could have been obtained in no other way), 
are now found underlying all the great religions of the world. In 
their presentation of these truths, the various religions may differ 
in comprehensiveness and range, but they all may be summed up, 
as we have been reminded in a recent article, in the ultimate 
identity of the Human with the Divine. ‘‘ Thou art That” is 
the final statement of them all. 


1 Why should Huxley be “‘¢arly Victorian’? Is it because Mr. Orage himself 
is Jate Victorian ? 
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And if this is Theosophy, it follows that a Theosophist is one 
who believes this; or words have no meaning. To call oneself a 
Theosophist, and yet confess to an agnosticism with regard to 
the essential meaning of Theosophy, is, to me, like calling black 
white or water dry. Mr. Orage may boggle at the word “‘reve- 
lation ” ; indeed, he has told us (I don’t know on what authority) 
that Theosophy is ot revelation, but if Theosophy means 
Divine Wisdom, the true Gnosis of things human and divine, 
I should be glad if he would tell us how Zo physical-brain consctous- 
ness a knowledge of this Wisdom could have been conveyed in any 
other way. Even granting that it is attainable in states of 
‘open vision”’ or ‘‘ ecstasy,” é.e., as inspiration, it would still be 
“revelation” from the standpoint of ordinary waking conscious- 
ness. And in what sense can “revelation,” whether by seer, 
saint, or sage, be otherwise explained? For revelation from 
without, is but inspiration from within. 

In this connection, it cannot be too often repeated that, as 
I ventured to say in my first article, transcendental physics and 
physiology and geographies of the astral plane, however interesting 
these may be, are no more Theosophy than physical science or 
physical geography. This indeed was the onus of the objection” 
of the authors of The Perfect Way to Mr. Sinnett’s Esoteric 
Buddhism, when it first appeared, and the objection has never 
been gainsaid. Nothing can be more absurd than to imagine 
that Madame Blavatsky introduced Theosophy to the Western 
world, or even to her own generation. All she professed to be 
(and the profession was always accompanied with laments of her 
own unworthiness) was the pupil of certain Eastern sages whom 
she called her Masters, and by whom she was commissioned to 
re-awaken in the minds of Western races a knowledge of facts 
relating to man’s nature and destiny known to pupils of the 
Wisdom in all ages, but which for the world at large lay buried 
beneath a mass of superstitions and creeds. But even of these 
facts she was not the sole herald in her own day, but was the first 
to acknowledge that the same teaching, though mixed with much 
error, was working in the minds of Lawrence Oliphant and the 
authors of The Perfect Way and the more intelligent Spiritualists 
(it should never be forgotten that H. P. B. was at one timea 
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Spiritualist herself), just as it had in bygone ages been working in 
the minds of Pythagoras, Plato, Plotinus, the Alexandrian Church 
Fathers, Paracelsus and the Alchemists, Boehme, Baader, 
Swedenborg, Henry More, and many others. 

It may seem strange to some of us, nor indeed do I intend, 
to place Madame Blavatsky in the same category with this 
august company, though it should be remembered that harder 
things were said of some of them, Paracelsus for example, in 
their lifetime than were said of H. P. B. in hers. And doubtless 
these too were human beings like the rest of us, though time and 
distance have hidden their faults and failings from our view. At 
any rate let it never be forgotten that the Theosophy which 
H. P. B. proclaimed as taught by her Eastern Masters was no 
new religion, but one which, though its historical birthplace was 
probably in the East, was yet the esoteric property of all the 
great religions of the world; and that whatever else of interesting 
information she ‘“‘revealed’’ regarding the constitution of man 
and the history of our planet, can only be viewed as of the nature 
of transcendental science, to be verified, like all other facts of 
science, by the proper faculties, physical, astral, or mental, as 
the case may be. Not that I wish to undervalue in the slightest 
degree the immense debt which we in the West owe to the daunt- 
less courage, faithfulness, and industry of her whom we knew as 
H. P. B. Probably no more unique channel of esoteric know- 
ledge than her amazing personality was ever vouchsafed to the 
modern world. But it was her constant assertion that she was 
the mouthpiece of her Teachers merely, and that all she pro- 
claimed were facts that could be verified by the proper faculties 
in the proper way; and her chief mission, to my mind her only 
mission, was not so much asa teacher of spiritual truths (there 
have been other teachers far more spiritual than she) but as the 
“revealer”’ of old, if forgotten, transcendental knowledge, and 


the faculties by which such knowledge could be regained. 

This much by way of parenthesis. And now let me ask Mr. 
Orage a further question. He has told us that he is an Agnostic 
and a Theosophist, and we are bound in courtesy to take him 
at his word. After all, that is a personal matter with which no 
one else has primarily any concern. But Mr. Orage has gone 
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much further than this. He has told us that not only is he 
himself a Theosophical Agnostic, but that Theosophy and Ag- 
nosticism are identical terms, that Agnosticism is the only 
reasonable attitude of mind for any thoughtful Theosophist. 
He has said that “‘the main business of the T.S. is to destroy 
beliefs”; that ‘‘it stands much more for doubt than belief’’; 
that the T.S. ‘‘ is more agnostic than even he is,’’ and instances 
in proof its formulation of the doctrine of Maya; that “it denies 
revelation and authority”; that the true ‘sign of Theosophic 
grace is an emptiness of intellectual conviction”; and that ‘out 
of the mouths of Theosophical psychologists we can prove tha 

a belief in Reason is a blunder worse than a crime.’’ Well—these 
are definite statements enough—and from an agnostic standpoint 
no doubt reasonable opinions enough, though Mr. Orage has 
already somewhat discounted their value by assuring us that all 
opinions are necessarily false. 

But if this intolerable nonsense is Theosophy (I trust my 
“brotherly” warmth will be forgiven) what I want to know is 
where in any reputable Theosophical literature Mr. Orage will 
produce his authority for such statements. For this is no longer 
a personal matter, but one in which all honest and sober-minded 
Theosophists have great concern. Meanwhile, and until such 
authority is forthcoming—authority for the statement, of course, 
not authority for the fact—I should like to devote the rest of this 
paper toan examination of the extraordinary meaning which Mr. 
Orage attaches to the Sanskrit word Mdyd, and which apparently, 
he thinks, justifies him in regarding Theosophy itself as agnostic. 

It appears, then, that Mr. Orage regards Maya (Illusion) as 
meaning “ false”—i.e., “untrue,” and not merely “ deceptive” ; 
and that since “all manifestation is MayéA,’ 


all manifestation is 
virtually “‘ untrue.” 


But the whole paragraph is well worth quot- 
ing. He says: “Or what do we mean by saying that all mani- 
festation is Maya, if we do not mean that all manifestation is 
false? And if all that is manifest is false 
how should not all truths concerning it be imperfect and unstable, 
opinions merely! - Again, we are told that this is Kali 
Yuga, or the Dark Age of the Cosmos; that mankind is now at 
its nadir; that illusion was never so thick upon illusion as now. 


» imperfect, unstable, 
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[I thought the present Kali Yuga was supposed to end in 1897.— 
M. L.] Yet I am expected to believe the statements made during 
these darkest ages, I am expected to blow a bugle on behalf of 
truths discovered by I know not what miraculous means. Is it 
likely that our truths are really truths? In the darkness of our 
age is there light enough to see truth by? Remembering, too, our 
urgent need of belief, is it not more likely that we have swallowed 
anything for the sake of belief—anything but truth !”’ 

On reading a paragraph like the above one ceases to wonder 
that Mr. Orage calls himself an Agnostic, though one is lost in 
amazement that he ever called himself a Theosophist. But one 
begins to see why he believes he may call himself both. The 
explanation seems to lie in the little word Maya, and the 
meaning it has in Mr. Orage’s mind. 

As this is a word of such immense importance in the Vedanta 
philosophy, and one which is so frequently misunderstood, indeed 
so hard to understand, by Western minds, it will be well to 
examine it more fully. And here let me say that Iam no Sanskrit 
scholar, that I profess no acquaintance with Sanskrit literature 
except in translation, and that I write under correction of all 
Sanskrit scholars, whether in the Society or outside it. But 
what I say has the authority of Hindu Sanskrit scholars and 
Vedantists, who are, or were, also Theosophists, of men like 
Bhagavan Das, and the late T. Subba Row, as well as Orientalists 
like Profs. Max Miiller, Rhys Davids and Sir William Jones, and 
I do not think its correctness will be disputed. 

It seems to me, then, that Mr. Orage has much yet to learn 
of the nature and meaning of Maya (Illusion), as used in the 
Adwaita philosophy, if he imagines it to stand for that descrip- 
tion of ‘the thing which is not” that we call “‘alie.” As Mr. 
Orage’s whole argument, by which he identifies Theosophy with 
Agnosticism, depends upon this assumption, it obviously 
becomes very important. Maya, then, as the Vedantist philo- 
sophers use the word, appears to have been primarily associated 
with the first differentiation of undifferentiated Substance—when 
the Unmanifest put on Manifestation; or as Spinoza would say, 
when the Deity became, in objective Self-division, Infinite 
Extension and Infinite Thought. As such, Maya or Manifesta- 
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tion was, in Vedantist terminology, equivalent to Prakriti, con- 
sidered as the Upddhi of Parabrahman. In other words, it was 
the first step in the Evolution of the Kosmos, and so came in 
later thought to be regarded as a cosmic force, as not only the 
material but the agent of manifestation. “Illusion,” indeed, 
but Divine, yet this only from the standpoint, to us unthinkable, ot 
the One Reality—the first necessary step in the Self-limitation 
of the Infinite. For this Maya is eternal from manvantara to 
manvantara, the Shadow of Deity Itself. 

Unreality to the Alone Real, for all lower manifestations it 
is The Only Reality, for without it they could not havebeen. For 
this indeed is the true meaning of MAy4, on all planes of mani- 
festation. Unreal, and in this sense Illusion, from a_ higher 
plane, it is the Supreme Reality upon its own plane, a Reality 
again by which all lower planes become relatively unreal.  Illu- 
sion from above, but highest Truth in tiself and from below, this 
is the nature and expression of manifestation on all planes. For 
as the Divine pours downward into manifestation, it shrouds 
Itself in denser and ever denser veils of matter in its journey 
through the planes, and each plane is Maya to the plane above, 
and all are Maya to the Divine Itself. But is it to conceal the 
Divine that these veils of Maya are assumed ? or, most absurd 
and unthinkable of all, to veil the Highest from Himself? No, 
but to reveal the Divine, for in no other way can It be 
revealed. 

For we can no more gaze at Truth with eyes unveiled, than 
with our physical eyes we can gaze at the noonday sun. And 
when the Unmanifest put on Manifestation, and clothed Himself 
with Maya as with a garment, what, are we told, was His 
purpose? Was it not for the purpose, inscrutable as this must 
ever be, of Individualisation, in order that when that purpose 
was finished, and the harvest of manifestation reaped, He might 
return in glory, “ bringing His sheaves with Him”? Thus, as 
each veil of Maya is indeed a step by which God descends among 
men, or rather becomes Man, so must these steps be 
pathway of re-ascent of the human to the Divine, 

The great world’s altar-stairs 
T slope through darkness up to God. 


come the 
in very trut h 
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For the selfsame way by which “the Son” left his Father’s 
Home is the way by which “the Sons” must return ; andas each 
difficult step in the upward Path is won, and a veil of Maya, no 
longer needed, is outworn and cast aside, then, and then only it is 
seen forthe Maya it really is. For we can only attain Truth by 
becoming one with it and thus transcending it. In the words of 
the great Christian Apostle: ‘‘ For we all with open face behold- 
ing as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the 
same image from glory to glory” (IJ. Cor. iii. 18). The glass 
indeed and the reflection within it are both May4, but without the 
glass there would be nothing visible. And just as a mirror limits 
a reflection, but limits in no way that which it reflects, so does 
Maya limit the One Reality, which yet exists in all Its fulness 
beyond it, and only thus can be made visible to our eyes. 

This, then, is what I understand by the word Maya, and it is 
obviously very far indeed from the meaning which Mr. Orage 
gives to it, and which he regards as substantiating his views of 
the hidden agnosticism of all Theosophy. And should he 
challenge my meaning, or my right (as he very well may) to pro- 
pound it so authoritatively, I can but refer him to the following 
paragraph in what he pleasantly calls the ‘Old Testament of 
Theosophy” (has it yet been superseded by a New ?) The Secret 
Doctrine (vol. i., pp. 71, 72). 

“‘ Maya, or Illusion, is an element which enters into all finite 
things, for everything that exists has only a relative, not 
an absolute, reality, since the appearance which the hidden 
noumenon assumes for any observer depends upon his power of 


cognition. . . . Nothing is permanent except the one hidden 
absolute Existence, which contains in itself the noumena of all 
realities. . . . Nevertheless all things are relatively real, for 


the cogniser is also a reflection, and the things cognised are 
therefore as real to him as himself. Whatever reality things 
possess must be looked for in them before or after they have 
passed like a flash through the material world; for we cannot 
cognise any such existence directly, so long as we have sense- 
instruments which bring only material existence into the field of 
our consciousness. Whatever plane our consciousness may be acting 
in, both we and the things belonging to that plane are, for the time 
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being, the only realities.1 But as we rise in the scale of develop- 
ment, we perceive that in the stages through which we have 
passed, we mistook shadows for realities, and that the upward 
progress of the Ego is a series of progressive awakenings, each 
advance bringing with it the idea that now, at last, we have 
reached ‘ reality’; but only when we shall have reached Absolute 
Consciousness, and blended our own with it, shall we be free 
from the delusions produced by M4ya.” 

That, I think, is pretty clear and up to date for an Old 
Testament. 

But there is another and lower sense in which Maya is often 
used which it may be as well to refer to as anticipating a possible 
objection of some of my readers, including Mr. Orage himself. 
It is that sense, and so I have used it myself, in which Manas is 
spoken of as “‘ the maker of illusion.” 

In speaking of the Mind or Manas in this Theosophical sense, 
it should never be forgotten that it is the instrument used by the 
Thinker, the mirror in which are reflected the presentations of 
sense and the thoughts of the Thinker, not the Thinker himself. 
And this mirror is not only alive, z.e., made of living mental 
matter, with ‘divers inherited aptitudes of vibration and recep- 
tivity, but it is changing in quality and content every moment of 
our lives, according as by our use of it (thought, memory, reflec- 
tion) we build into it finer or coarser atoms of “ mind-stuff,”’ that 
it is coloured by all the varying hues of emotion, and vibrating 
continuously in harmony or disharmony with all the thoughts 
and feelings with which it may be surrounded, either our own or 
those of other minds. Is it any wonder that such a mind should 
be a “maker of illusion,” 7.¢., that it must perforce add some- 

hing of its own quality to all to which it reacts, so that the 
resulting “idea” or mental reflection is never an exact image ot 
that which is presented to it either in sensation or thought, but 
is variously coloured in passing through the mind? As no two 
people sce alike, so no two people think alike or feel alike; there is 
a subjective element added in all cases. And this element is, ina 
superficial sense, may or illusion; and, like all illusion, relatively 
and for the time being, iJ. But this “ subjectivity ” is not true 


1 The italics are my own.—M. L. 
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Maya, not even in the exaggerations of delirium and insanity, 
except in the sense that all “subjectivity,” as well as all 
“objectivity,” is Maya from the standpoint of Absolute Existence. 

In another and more philosophical sense (and it is only in 
this sense that Mr. Orage’s simile of Reason as a serpent 
swallowing its own tail, and Mr. Mead’s simile of the “ squirrel- 
cage of the formal mind,” have any meaning), Maya (metaphysicay 
Illusion) may be predicated of the attempt of the Pure Reason to 
represent the nature of noumena, or the Kantian “things in 
themselves.’ For, strictly speaking, nowmena, far from being 
‘‘things in themselves,” 7.¢., ultimate realities, are but a further 
mental remove from phenomena, or “ things which appear.” For 
just as phenomena are “‘creations of sense,” the perceptual 
‘creations of 


? ‘ 


images of “things in themselves,’ noumena are 
thought,” the purely abstract ideas of things from which all 
subjective elements of cognition have been ex hypothest removed. 

The fact remains, however, that noumena in this sense are 
really one stage farther removed from the objective ‘reality”’ 
of the Ding an sich, and are more subjective thanever. These 
abstract notions of things indeed are, like the spider’s thread, in 
reality spun from the mind’s own substance, and the process may 
not inaptly be likened to a serpent’s swallowing its own tail. 
For the “ formal mind,” or Pure Reason,! can predicate “ reality ”’ 
of nothing but dtself, and in attempting to-transfer this reality to 
hypothetical things outside itself, must in very truth commit 
suicide, as Berkeley, in his Dialogues of Hylas and Philonous, and 
Kant, in his Critique of Pure Reason, abundantly proved. And so 
long as we are confined within the limits of the “‘ formal mind,” 
all knowledge that professes to transcend these limits must be 
Maya (illusion)—to ‘the formal mind, which was all that Kant or 
Berkeley had in view. In fact it was to supplement the 
deficiencies of the formal mind or Pure Reason, with its inevit- 
able antinomies, which no one had demonstrated more conclu- 
sively than himself, that Kant wrote his treatise on “‘ The 
Practical Reason,” in which “Will” takes the place of 
‘¢ Understanding.” 


1 My squirrel-cage ‘‘ formal mind” is not Pure Reason, but Opinion. My Pure 
Reason transcends the opposites.—G. R. S. M 
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Into the differences between these two faculties, which 
Schopenhauer did so much to elaborate, I have now no space to 
enter. But to the Theosophist they inevitably suggest the 
emergence of that sixth sense which is next to be evolved in 
humanity, and which, in Theosophic parlance, is called “ the 
buddhic consciousness,” or pure spiritual intuition. And to that 
faculty the “ formal mind” and all its deliverances, will indeed 
be Maya. But at present, and for the vast majority, Reason, 
as Gautama Buddha himself taught, in its own sphere and upon 
its own plane, is not only not a false guide, but the only guide we 
have. Is Mr. Orage a Master in (educational) Israel and 
knoweth not these things ? If not, on what authority does he 
teach the ‘‘ truths” of geometry and mathematics? 


MontTacu Lomax. 


ON KNOWLEDGE 


““ KNOWLEDGE,” says my dictionary, “is the clear and certain perception 
of that which exists, or of truth and fact”’; “indubitable apprehension.” 


Now man, as the microcosm, is a replica, in his constitution, of 
the universe in which he lives; and he only lives by virtue of 
exact adaptation on his part to the environment around him. 
His existence in the “three worlds” is conditioned solely and 
entirely by this principle; for the purposes of existence in the 
physical world he has a physical sense which, of course, must be 
awake and developed in the proportion that its external, universal 
counterpart is awakened and developed, otherwise his physical 
sense will sleep and the man will be unaware of his natural 
environment. For the sign that the vehicle or sense is alive and 
awake is its capability of receiving and responding to a stimulus 
coming from that world to which it itself in its nature corresponds. 

Hence by virtue of the reception on the ipart of my com- 
pound physical sense of four distinct kinds of stimuli, viz., sight, 
smell, taste and touch, I become aware of, experience the physical 
reality of, an object which I choose to designate by the term 
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“ Christmas pudding ” ; in other words, I have obtained, by means 
of physical observation of fact, a knowledge of the objective 
existence of the pudding; and this particular sight, smell, taste 
and touch is all that I can get out of that pudding on this, the 
physical plane. Yet I, the intelligence, working through my 
physical sense, do not perceive, even as far as its gross, external 
physical aspect is concerned, the pudding, as it really is on that 
plane ; for the “‘ personal equation,” expressed through my formal 
mind, coinstantaneously with the sensuous perception, puts its. 
own inevitable interpretation and comment on that which is 
perceived, thereby quite modifying the image sent through to the: 
intelligence. Thus, although this observation of external fact 
may be called “knowledge,” it is knowledge which, regarded 
from the absolute and universal standpoint, is of a very imperfect 
and unreliable kind. Yet, looked at from the point of view of 
the physical world alone, it is, for the usual practical purpose of 
life, perfectly reliable and all-sufficient. 

For all normally constituted men perceive external objects. 
in the same way, or almost in the same way. And it is this fact 
which makes possible the existence in the world of to-day of that 
activity known as science. Normally constituted scientists 
never, or rarely, differ on the subject of observation of fact; that 
which breeds dispute and disagreement is the philosophical 
deduction drawn from the facts observed, which isa very different 
thing. For instance, every normal person who chooses to use his. 
ordinary physical senses will describe a wild dog-rose as having 
five green sepals, five pink petals, numerous stamens, etc., that it 
is sweet-scented and flowers in June; but the person with a 
diseased or abnormal condition of the senses or afflicted with 
delirium might perceive something very different. Abnormal 
cases may always safely be left out of account. 

Now, my present point is this: that although even the. 
normal sense does not perceive an object as it really is, even in 
its physical aspect, owing to the modifying influence of the ever- 
active mind in the background, and that this, in the case of the 
diseased sense, is still more emphatically so; yet we may safely 
conclude that, in the case of both classes of observers, something 
and—what is more—the same thing has been perceived; in other 
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words, that there is an actual reality in the physical arena which 
has been sensuously cognised ; but those visions of it which the 
formal mind takes up, moulding them by its limitations to its 
own preconceived interpretations, those are the illusions, the 
“< schwankende Gestalten”’ of the lower world. 

All that I have said above will apply with equal force and 
meaning to the observation of astral objects by means of the 
astral sense and to that of mental objects by means of the mental 
sense, and so on. Now this sensuous cognisance of external 
objects constitutes true knowledge of a kind, because it consists 
in the establishment of a rapport between the intelligence or Ego 
and something in the external vipa world which is veal and 
actually exists; we may term it Practical or Experimental 
Knowledge. Inasmuch as we are all roughly under the same 
illusion this knowledge is perfectly serviceable in the world of 
practical politics and science; but from the standpoint of the 
higher worlds and of the higher parts of man’s constitution it is 
quite unreliable and relatively worthless. This cognisance of the 
reality on the sensational and the perceptual levels is so veiled 
by Maya, the illusion-producing and impermanent sheaths of 
matter, that we can make nothing of it; it is as good as lost 
to us. 

It is only on the artipa levels of thought, the realm of 
abstraction, of subtle generalisation, of insight, intuition and 
imagination that permanence obtains, that we reach the state of 
closer contact with the Divine Mind in nature; for the ideal 
mind of our human constitution begins at this level to enter into 
communion with and become inspired by the Universal Mind of 
Nature which underlies and governs all the great processes of 
Nature on all her planes. It is by contact with and response to 
the touch of that Universal Mind on the part of our “ higher ” 
ideal or abstract mind that real knowledge is obtained; real, 
because such knowledge is true, reliable, permanent and un- 
hampered by the illusion-giving mantle of form. Here dwell 
the insight and power of the genius, the imagination of the poet, 
the intuition of the Theosophist. But, for purposes of work in 
the lower worlds, this abstract faculty must be linked both with 
the emotional nature and with the ratiocinative formal mind; 
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linked with the former the mystic, religious, and love aspects of 
the faculty are shewn forth; linked with the latter the powers of 
genius and the philosophical intuition display themselves. For 
intuition ‘is but the conviction arising from those inductions or 
deductions of which the processes are so shadowy as to escape 
our consciousness, elude our reason, or defy our capacity of 
expression.” 

Now the opinions of the Theosophist are, Mr. Orage says, 
more durable than those of other people; this is because they 
are ensouled and inspired by a greater amount, so to speak, of 
intuitional light and power. The Theosophist (if I may judge 
the type by myself) may be said to be one who is guided chiefly 
by his intuition and his mystic faculty; therefore, it follows that, 
so far from his being equated, as Mr. Orage would have us equate 
him, with agnosticism, the Theosophist is the one being in this 
world who really knows in the truest and highest and best sense 
of that word. He seeks after and recognises the Gnosis residing 
in the Universal Mind, both without and within his own; and it 
is his first duty to do so. Why insist then with such reiterated 
emphasis on the value of Agnosis? Perhaps for this reason: 
that as regards the impressions received through our senses, 
emotions and formal mind, we may not be quite so cock-sure as 
formerly. 

Yet this negative aspect of the matter has been insisted upon 
to the neglect of the other, the positive aspect, viz., that there ts 
this higher Gnostic faculty of the mind which will save us from 
complete absorption and misguidance by Maya. And the insist- 
ence on all such half-truths as this is dangerous and disheartening 
to those who can’t think deeply but feel immeasurably. 

Speaking for myself, Iam prepared to maintain that I not 
only believe, but know that the doctrine of reincarnation is true. 
Not true, indeed, in the precise way in which my formal mind 
and brain-consciousness conceives of it to-day or any day during 
my incarnate existence; but what I mean is that the logical 
faculty, the intuition within and behind the formal mind, is able 
to contact the essence of the idea, the Universal Idea, underlying 
the processes of human existence here and hereafter, so as to 
give that feeling to the mind of profound and unshakeable 
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conviction of the essential truth of the doctrine. Let him challenge 
this position who dares! The forms enwrapping the essential 
principle by and through which we are alone able to study the 
doctrine are, of course, imperfect, and in so far impermanent; so 
that I agree with Mr. Orage when he says: “the Truth is that 
there is no truth,” for this latter word spelt with a small ‘ t’ must 
refer to the ‘‘ Truth ” as contacted and seized upon by the Maya- 
weaving formal mind—the Lower Manas; as Lowell says: 

To-day’s eternal Truth To-morrow proved 

Frail as frost landscapes on a window-pane. 

Meanwhile Thou smiledst, inaccessible, 

At Thought’s own substance made a cage for Thought, 

And Truth locked fast with her own master-key. 

But Mr. Orage entirely passes over the other, the positive 
side. He fails to appreciate the value of the intuition. Not so 
Browning : 

There is an inmost centre of us all, 
Where truth abides. 

The compulsion towards belief of the lower mind by the 
higher I regard as a most Providential arrangement whereby 
mankind is guided until the ratiocinative and intellectual faculty 
is sufficiently developed to enable him to choose his way by 
means of that power of the mind which is, no doubt, what is 
intended in the future. 

By means of the light afforded us by our Divine intuition we 
can discern enough of the purpose of the universe for our present 
reliable guidance amid the illusions of sense on every hand. We 
can know enough of what the Divine is, of what Perfection is, to 
enable us to carve out for ourselves in these lower worlds a most. 
definite path along which we can wend our steps towards that 
distant beacon-light. 

And I am confident that we human beings, or men, will not 
be superseded by any other beings who will more cleverly succeed 
in “catching the eye ” of the Deity, and upon whom, therefore, 
His attention and interest will be more completely bestowed. 
For we are already half-way through the universe, 1.¢., we have 
completed the main involutionary are of our progress; and the 
evolutionary arc must necessarily be a_ replica, although in 
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spiritualising and individualising form, of the involutionary ; 
seeing, therefore, that the latter never produced any higher being 
than man, or the human, it follows that man will be the culminat- 
ing product of the universe as a whole; and we know that it is 
so, for the Masters of Wisdom represent such culminating 
product, and they are only men. 

Hence the logical consequence is that the production of 
Man, 7.é., the perfected seventh-round man, as we see him to-day 
in the Master of Wisdom, is the sole object of this manvantara or 
earth-chain, just as the Barishad Pitri was the sole object of the 
evolution of the Lunar Chain; it is for Man and for Man alone 
that ‘‘the whole creation groaneth and travaileth until now,” and 
will continue to groan and travail until this Babe, this Son of 
God, is brought to real birth. 

Yet even now, embryonic though we be, we can “ know in 
part’ the Truth of things ; we can recognise, by means of logical, 
inferential deduction combined with the higher synthetic, 
generalising and abstract process of mind, that the essential 
principles, or the essence of idea underlying the various Theo- 
sophical doctrines, such as those relating to the planetary chains, 
the planes, reincarnation and karma, existence of the Masters, 
Universal Brotherhood, etc., are tvwe and absolutely permanent, 
for they represent the Divine Mind at work in manifestation 
which we, Gods in parvo, are able, by means of our own Divine 
mind, actually to contact. Theosophy may truly be said to be 
Knowledge of God; therefore Theosophy is not Agnosticism. 
Theosophy is Knowledge; the Eternity of Truth, the Eternity of 
Beauty—Divine Wisdom. 


W. C. WORSDELL. 


Tue Queen brought me down to earth and flung me on a shore of 
pebbles. 
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REINCARNATION AND RESURRECTION 


From A CHRISTIAN STANDPOINT 


WE believe that the doctrine of reincarnation is a key to the 
understanding of one of the deepest mysteries of the Bible, wz., 
that concerning the resurrection of the body. From the very in- 
ception of Christianity, the doctrine of the resurrection was 
looked upon as one of the chief difficulties of belief. The 
Sadducees thought that they had an unanswerable argument in 
the question that they put to Jesus in regard to the woman who 
had seven husbands successively, as to whose wife she would be 
of the seven in the resurrection. The Master in His answer 
spoke only of the resurrection of the righteous; of those accounted 
worthy to obtain that age, and the resurrection which is from among 
the dead, that they neither marry nor are given in marriage ; 
neither, in fact, can they die any more, for they are equal to the 
angels, and are sons of God, being sons of the resurrection. 

Now it is abundantly evident that there is no reference 
here to the resurrection of the unregenerate, for they are not sons 
of God and equal to angels. Butit is just as certain that all men, 
whether righteous or unrighteous, are to live again—for “a 
resurrection there shall certainly be, both of the righteous and of 
the unrighteous.’? But only the blessed and holy shall have 
part in the first or chief resurrection.® 

It is a fact constantly overlooked, that the passage 
usually read at funerals, does not refer at all to the resurrec- 
tion of the wicked, but to the first resurrection only. To 
prove this we need only refer to verse 43 of I. Cor., xv., where, 
speaking of the body, Paul says: “ It is sown in dishonour, it is 
raised in glory ; it is sown in weakness, it is raised in power.” 


1 Luke, xx. 34-36 (Rotherham’s translation from text of Tregelles). 
2 Acts, xxiv. 15. 


® Hé anastasis hé prote (Rev., xx. 5). 
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For no one will go so far as to assert that the wicked will be 
raised in power and glory, although some have said that they 
will be raised in incorruptible bodies, in order that they may be 
capable of eternal torment—and this is the view which is 
considered orthodox. 

There is another class, however, more mercifully inclined, 
who say that the wicked will be raised with corruptible bodies, in 
order that the fire may consume them and their punishment end, 
after a period of torture, in their destruction. 

Merely to state these views is to refute them. For surely it 
is not necessary to raise mankind from the dead in order to 
punish them, when it is so palpably clear from the Bible that 
the soul may suffer torment apart from a resurrection? For the 
rich man is seen in Hades ‘‘in anguish,” while his five brethren 
are still living on earth.t It is certain, therefore, that the 
orthodox resurrection had not taken place. 

There are some, however, who hold the view that there is 
no separate existence of the soul apart from the body; so that 
the wicked are to be raised, according to this theory, for the sole 
purpose of béing punished until the fire consumes them. These 
of course deny the immortality of the soul, and while professing 
to accept the entire Bible, literatim, are at variance with some of 
its plainest statements, such as that of the Revelator? that he 
saw “the souls” of the martyrs ‘‘ beneath the altar,” and the 
souls of those beheaded under Antichrist; and that of Peter, 
that Christ ‘‘ preached the Gospel to the dead,’ to the ‘spirits 
in prison.” For how could these spirits hear the Gospel unless 
they were in conscious existence, or how could the souls cry 
aloud from the altar ? 

The Scriptures prove conclusively, therefore, that there is 
conscious life in the intermediate state, both of the righteous and 
the unrighteous, and that there are two distinct methods of 
resurrection, one for the “Sons of God” and another for 
unbelievers. 

The first is described as “‘ h@ anastasis hé proté,” the first or 
chief resurrection, but not necessarily first in point of time. The 
second in degree is described as being brought out of captivity. 


1 Luke, xvi. 27. 2 Rev., vi. 9 and xx. 4. 8 [, Pet., iii. 19 and iv. 6. 


u 
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This is made perfectly clear in regard to the people of 
Sodom—that God “destroyed them all’’—‘“‘on the day when 
Lot went forth from Sodom”’; and yet God promises, centuries 
afterwards, that He would bring again the captivity of Sodom 
and her daughters, 7.e., the neighbouring cities which grew up 
around her, and shared her fate. These shall return to their 
“former estate,’’* together with Samaria and her daughters. The 
same promise is made to many other nations, now defunct, such 
as Moab (Jer., xlvili. 47), Ammon (Id., xlix. 6), and Elam 
(lbs; xlix. 36). 

One thing is absolutely certain, viz., that a resurrection in 
some form is promised to all mankind, but “ with what body do 
they come?” was the question, even in Apostolic days, especially 
in the Greek cities, which were centres of learning. So the 
Apostle Paul made it clear to the Corinthians: “ Not the body 
which shall come into existence dost thou sow.’? “It is sown a 
psychical body [t.e., animated by soul], it is raised a spiritual 
body. If there is a psychical body, there is also a spiritual.” 
They are not bodies of flesh and blood, for “flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” 

The Apostle is speaking throughout this passage (I. Cor., 
xv.) of the resurrection of the righteous—those who are to be 
clothed with incorruption (4pOapcia) and immortality (d0avacia)— 
and settles the question in regard to them ; their resurrection 
bodies have no connection with flesh and_ blood. Butea ers 
supposed that the ‘rest of the dead,” the unregenerate, will 
actually be raised out of the grave. 

This must be an entire misconception. In the first place 
many millions have never been buried, but have been devoured by 
vultures, sharks and beasts of the earth. But whether they were 
devoured or burned, or eaten by worms, the physical body is 
resolved, sooner or later, into its constituent elements, and becomes 
as though it had not been. Such a resurrection, therefore, of 
flesh and blood is absolutely unthinkable ; it cannot be. But the 
Scriptures which point to a general resurrection are explained 
by the doctrine of reincarnation. 

Take, for example, John, vy. 21: “For just as the Father 

1 Ezekiel, xvi. 53-55. * I. Cor., xv. 37 ff. 
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wakes up the dead and causes them to live, thus the Son causes 
whom He pleases to live.” . 

The context shows that this resurrection is a continuous 
work, going on now (v. 20). The Father is said to point out to 
the Son what He is doing. And this work of selection from 
among the dead of those who are to be brought into the world is 
the result of a continuous judgment, for God “ gave him authority 
to be executing judgment.” This judgment is received also upon 
the living now. Those who put faith in Christ are “ passed over 
out of death into life,” and he who puts not faith, alveady has 
been judged.” 


There are three places named as the present abodes of the 
dead, viz.: 


I. 1% OdAacoa = The Sea = Tehom 
2. 6 Odvaros = Death = Abaddon 
3. 6 ddns =a Hadesee, = oheol 


The Sea is the “Great Deep”’ or “ Abyss” into which the 
demons begged that Christ would not send them.! He pro- 
claims liberty to the captives, the opening of the prison to them 
that are bound; because He has the “‘ keys of the ‘ Death’ and 
of the ‘ Hades.’ ”’ 

It is He who has power to loose the prisoners of death. ‘‘ He 
openeth and no man shutteth ; He shutteth and no man openeth.” 
‘‘ The prisoners of the pit wherein is no water,” through “ the 
blood of His covenant’ become ‘ prisoners of hope.’” 

“Sheol is naked before Him, and Abaddon hath no 
covering.’ 

The sighing of the prisoner comes before Him ; according to 
the greatness of His Arm, He preserveth and delivereth* the sons 
of Death.® 

How can this deliverance be continuous except by means of 
reincarnation ? 

Again, His words in John, v. 20-22, seem to denote a continuous 


1 Luke, viii. 31, ‘‘ €ls THV GBvocov"’; “ into the Abyss.” 
US AA, the, Beige bey. 

3 Job, xxvi. 6. 

4 “Delivereth” (Psalm, cii. 20); LXX. Adoas, 

5 Psalm, \xxix. 11 (Hebrew). 
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resurrection. The Father points out to the Son what He is doing, 
vtz., waking up dead ones and causing them to live—so the Son 
‘also causes whom He pleases to live,” because the Father 
“gave Him authority to be executing judgment,” and “to have life 
in Himself, just as the Father has life in Himself.’’ 

The chief resurrection (hé anastasis hé prot2), therefore, is that 
of spiritual, glorified, incorruptible bodies ; but the partakers of the 
second or inferior resurrection, being in bodies of flesh and blood,! 
“cannot inherit the kingdom of God,” but are to live again on 
the earth. 

That Elijah and Moses are to live again on the earth appears 
from the xith chapter of Revelation. For they are the “two 
witnesses” who were seen standing before “the Lord of the 
earth ” in the time of Zechariah the prophet.? 

Elijah the Tishbite announced himself, in J. Kings, xvii. I, as 
‘standing before” the Lord—when He shut heaven for three 
and one-half years—just as the two Anointed ones (Xpicrol) have 
power to do again for a similar period, and to “turn waters into 
blood”’ as Moses did. They must appear in bodies of flesh or 
they could not be killed, as it is said they will be. 

Here, then, we have a certain proof of Scripture teaching of 
the reincarnation of those who have lived before on the earth. 
In Zechariah, iv. 14, they are seen standing before ‘‘the Lord of 
the whole earth” ; and in Malachi, iv. 5, it is definitely stated that 
Elijah, whom we find also associated with Moses on the Mount 
of Transfiguration, should return to the earth. 

Our Lord also said of John the Baptist these remarkable 
words: “If ye are willing to accept it, he is Elijah—the one 
destined to come. He who has ears to hear, let him hear.” 

The angel Gabriel also predicted of John that he should “ go 
before the face of the Lord” “in the spirit and power of Elijah.” 
So that we, apparently, have two reincarnations of Elijah, with 
an interval of about 2,000 years between them. 

There are many assumptions of reincarnation in the Scrip- 
tures as a well-known fact, which assumptions are never rebuked 
or contradicted. 

So we may conclude that the doctrine of reincarnation is a 


Us [felipe ee, Ase Aer 2 Zech., iv. 3, 11, 14. 8 Rev., xvii. 7. 
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hidden doctrine of Holy Writ—jidden so that “none of the 
wicked shall understand but that the wise alone should 
understand” (Daniel, xii. Io). 

HECTOR Pryor. 


PARMENIDES’ “TRUTHWARDS”™ 


PARMENIDES, son of Pyrés (or Pyrrhés), was a native of Elea (or 
Hyelé, the Roman Velia, the site of which is now marked by 
the ruins of the medieval fortress once called Castell’ a Mare della 
Brucca), on the sea-coast of Lucania in Southern Italy. It was 
originally a Greek colony from Ionia, founded about 540 B.c., and 
famous for its good government, the scheme of which was laid 
down by Parmenides. 

Parmenides was the veritable founder of the famous Eleatic 
School of philosophy, the fundamental conception of which was 
the Unity of Being. It is very difficult to fix his date with exact 
precision ; 515-450 B.c., however, seems to satisfy most of the 
indications. 

Parmenides came of a wealthy and distinguished family. 
He joined the Pythagoreans at the instance of Ameinias, one of 
the community, and had the highest reverence for Diochaités, 
who was also a Pythagorean, and seems to have been the chief 
teacher of our philosopher. 

That Parmenides was a mystic as well as a philosopher, or 
rather, let us say, was a philosopher, a lover of wisdom, in the 
true sense of the word, is evident from the fact that Kebés, the 
disciple of Philolaus, the Pythagorean, speaks of the Parmenidean 
life as synonymous with the Pythagorean. 

There is what Zeller calls a ‘surprising statement” made 
by some scholastics that Parmenides studied also in Egypt. I 
cannot myself see anything to surprise us in this; it is true that 

1 See Zeller (E.), A History of Greek Philosophy (Eng. Trans. ; London; 1881), 


i. 580 ff.; Fairbanks (A.), The First Philosophers of Greece (London ; 1898), pp. 86 We, 
or text; Gomperz (T.), Greek Thinkers (Eng. Trans. ; London; 1901), i. 165 ff. 
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we have no reference to such an incident in our older authorities, 
but Egypt influenced so many of the early philosophers of Greece, 
that it is not therefore improbable in itself. 

Whence Parmenides derived his ruling ideas it is impossible 
to say with any precision. Gomperz thinks he can trace their 
heredity when he writes: “If his thought was founded on the 
pantheism of Xenophanés, and its lines were determined by the 
mathematics of Pythagoras, it set its compass by yet a third 
system, namely, that of Heraclitus.” But to me heredity traced 
to external influences only seems insufficient; and it is quite 
manifest from the remains of our philosopher’s didactic poem 
that he believed in immediate inspiration, if not in direct 
apocalypsis. 

The main interest of the leading conception of Parmenides, 
at any rate as far as this paper is concerned, is its parallelism 
with the Advaita Vedanta, and its concepts of Brahman and 
Atman and Mayda, the Unitary or Non-dual system of Indian 
philosophy ; it is also of interest because of its points of contact 
with the root-idea of Spinoza’s philosophy, with the general 
conception of Monism, and with the One Substance (Spirit- 
Matter) view of The Secret Doctrine. 

All antiquity is unanimous in its respect for Parmenides, both 
as regards his life and his philosophy. Plato makes one of his 
speakers call him “the great Parmenides,” and Socrates to say 
of him that, in the words of Homer, he was “ venerable and awe- 
inspiring”’?; that he had met him when a youth and that he 
appeared to him “‘to have an in every respect noble depth ” of 
mind. Even Aristotle gave him preference. 

Parmenides set forth his philosophy in a didactic poem. 
What its main title was we are unable to say with certainty ; 
various authors give it as “ Concerning Nature” (rept divews), 
“ Nature-lore ” (dvorkdv), or “ Physiology ” (pvoewrAoyia). It was 
divided into two parts. The first of these was called by the 
Later Platonists ‘Concerning the Things-that-really-are”’; in 
the present text, however, the title may be translated ‘“ Truth- 
wards,” or “ Concerning Truth,” or “ Words of Truth ” (7a. mpds 
addjfeav), The second was called « Cosmology” by the 
Platonists; but stands in our text as « Opinionwards,” or 
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“‘ Concerning Opinions,” ‘‘ Words of Opinion,” or ‘ Opinions of 
Mortals”’ (7a wpds Sé€av). 

In the first Parmenides sets forth his view of the One 
Reality ; in the second he sets forth his notion of things accord- 
ing to appearance; for 8ég« signifies both sense-perception— 


99 


“the thing that appears to men,” 7.e., mdyd in its naive sense ; 
and also the idea or view or opinion— the thing that appears to 
men to be true,’ as Gomperz says. In this paper we shall treat 
of the first part only, prefixing the procemium, or mythical intro- 
duction of his dithyrambic poem, which Parmenides plainly 
wishes us to regard, at any rate as far as its root idea is concerned, 


as the fruit of mystic meditation. 


PROGMIUM 


“The steeds! that bear me, sped me on as far as 
heart? may go, [then] when they brought me to the far- 
famed way of Her? who bears the man who knows 
through all. 

“ By this way was I borne; for therealong the steeds 

5 most sensible, were drawing at full stretch the car; and 
maidens led the way. 

‘‘ The heated axle in the boxes of the wheels gave forth 
sounds like a pipe*—for it sped on with its two rounded 
wheels on either side—when once the maids, the daughters 
of the Sun, leaving the homes of Night,’ hastened to bring 

Io me unto Light, back throwing from their heads their veilings 
with their hands.® 

‘‘ There are the Gates between the Paths of Night and 
Day; above a lintel, and below a stony threshold, close 
them in; ethereal themselves they are filled up with 
mighty doors. 


Tet aMaArese.s 

2 Or “ desire.’’ 

8 Lit., the Daim6n, 7.e., Goddess. 

4 Lit., ‘“syrinx’’; the car was the chariot of the soul, and the music the music 
of the spheres, the seven-piped syrinx. 

5 Night or Darknessis, in the terms of Parmenides, the Material or Phenomenal, 
as opposed to Light, or the Spiritual or Noumenal. 


6 The unveiled light-powers of the soul. 
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“Tis Justice, stern in punishment, who holds the 
keys—retributory [keys] .? 

‘‘ Her softly entreating with gentle words the maidens 
sagely persuaded to draw for them the bolted bar of the 
doors without hesitation. 

“And falling away the Gate-doors made a vast gap, 
turning their hinges all-brazen in turn in the sockets, o’er 
studded with bolts and with nails. 

“Thence through them the maidens kept straight on 
the highway both chariot and horses. 

“The Goddess received me with welcome; she took 
my right hand in her hand, and thus did she speak and 
address me: 

““O youth, united with deathless rein-holders, with 
steeds that bear thee, come unto our home, hail [unto 
thee] ! 

“For that it is no evil fate has sent thee forth to travel 
in this way (for of a truth it is beyond the beaten track of 
men) —but Right and Justice. 

“Yea, there is need that thou shouldst learn all things ; 
both the unwavering heart of all-persuasive truth, and also 
mortal men’s opinions in which true faith is not. 

“Yet, notwithstanding, shalt thou learn these too > for 
it is requisite to judge with judgment things that do appear, 
passing through all things thoroughly.” 


The simile of the chariot of the soul is one of the most 


beautiful figures of Platonic philosophy, and also of the Upani- 
shads. Plato evidently derived it, as did his predecessor, 
Parmenides, from his foregoers. The steeds are the purified 
desires; the maidens the powers that guide the soul-reins, 


wedded through his purity with the pure and youthful soul of the 
wisdom-lover. 


Guided by these divine intuitions, the soul passes through 


the Gateway that leads from the Darkness of Opinion into the 
Realms of Light. 


1 Diké. 
* That is to open or shut according as the soul is for the Light or Darkness. 
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It is to be remarked that Parmenides is led on by maidens 
and taught by a Goddess; for as Marcus, the Christian Gnostic, 
tells us, in his apocalyptic vision of the Truth, this Supernal 
Reality can reveal itself to mortals only in its “ feminine” Form, 
for the world cannot bear the Power and Effulgence of its 
‘masculine ’”’ Greatness. 

The same idea is current in India. The God (Shiva) uses 
His Power, the Goddess (Shakti, Devi),as His means of com- 
municating with mortals. His Own-Form no mortal can behold 
and live; he who gazes on it becomes immortal. Now the 
number-system of Marcus is largely based on Pythagorean 
tradition; we may, therefore, conclude with great probability that 
Parmenides is in his proeemium environed with the atmosphere 
of Pythagorean imagery. 

And so to his ‘* Words of Truth,” or 


TRUTHWARDS 


*“Come, then, I will speak, and do thou listen and 
receive my words,—what are the only ways of search to 
understand. 

35 “The one—‘ is’! and ‘non-being is not’—is the path 
of [true] conviction, for truth doth follow it; the other— 
‘is not’ and ‘is-not must be’—this verily I do declare 
to be a way entirely void of all conviction. For neither 

40 couldst thou know what really is not (for that’s beyond the 
possible), nor couldst thou speak of it; for the same thing 
it is to understand and be. 

‘“‘ It matters not to me whence I begin, for there again 
shall I return.? 

“‘It must be said and understood that what is 7s; for 
being zs, while not-to-be [is] naught. These things I bid 
thee ponder. 

45 ‘First keep thy understanding from this way of 
search,? and then from that whereon know-nothing mortals 
wander, double-heads; for that resourcelessness directs the 


1 That is, how that Being is the only reality. 
2 All true discourses (/ogoi) should end where they begin. 
3 Namely, that there is such a thing as non-being. 
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wandering mind within their breasts; and they drift on 
50 deaf and blind too, amazed, a crowd uncritical, by whom 
the permanent and not-to-be are thought the same and not 
the same. It is the path of contradiction of all things.? 
“For never at all shall this prevail ’’—said She— 
“that things-that-are-not are. But do thou keep thy 
understanding from this path of search. 
“Nor let long-practised habit force thee on this way 
55 to turn a heedless eye and echoing ear and tongue; but 
weigh the much contested? testing of their words® declared 
by me. 
“Alone the telling* of the way remains that [being] is. 
And on this path are very many signs that being transcends 
being born and being destroyed.® 
60 “°Tis whole, begotten by itself alone, and stable and 
without an end. It never was, nor will it [ever] be, since 
now it ts, together, all, one, [and] continuous. 
‘“* For what birth of it wilt thou seek ? How, whence, 
has it its growth ? 
“I will not let thee say or understand, it came from 
what-is-not; for neither sayable nor understandable is 
‘ what-is-not.’ 
65 ‘“‘ What need, moreover, should compel it to begin to be 
from nothing later or earlier ? 


1 This is directed against the doctrine of Heraclitus. 
assailed that doctrine with the most poisoned shafts of his i 
well-rounded phrase, but somewhat inflated. « 
being are at once the same and not the same’ "—an excellent paradox, by the way, 
like most of the dark sayings of the Obscure Philosopher—" he denounces as ‘ deaf 
and blind, helplessly staring, a confused herd’ ; ‘ double-headed’ he calls them on 
account of the double aspect of their Janus-like theory of things; and the fate which 
his satire reserves for them is to fall into their own stream of flux, and be 
carried away on its flood; ‘ know-nothings’ he calls them and ‘ retrograde is their 
path,’ like the metamorphoses of their Primary matter.” As a matter of fact 


ne entas saw farther into the mystery than Parmenides; but that is a subject in 
itself. 


Gomperz writes: ‘‘ He 
nvective ''"—a trite and 
Those ‘ to whom being and non- 


2 This shows that Parmenides had to meet with stron 
Adyou, 


4 pdOos. This shows that Parmenides calls his exposition ‘‘mythos” as 
opposed to the “ logoi” of Heraclitus. It is curious that six centuries afterwards, 


Plutarch exactly reverses the meaning of these terms in telling his “logos” of the 
vision of Aridzeus. 


5 Or death. 


6 povvoyevés—perhaps the first recorded use of a term that has bee 
altered in meaning in Christian tradition. 


from-itself-alone, and not Only-begotten. 


g Opposition. 


: n so utterly 
Monogenes is Alone-begotten, Begotten- 


70 
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“Thus must it needs be being is either absolute or 
not. 

“Nor will conviction’s strength allow that ever any 
way from that-which-is should there come any thing besides 
itself. 

** On which account Justice hath never suffered it to 
suffer birth nor yet to suffer death, by slackening its fettering, 
but holds it fast. 

“It is or it is not. It is decided, then, as ’tis 
necessity, to leave the [way] that thought can never think, 
and names can never name; for [this] path is not true, 
and that the other one ts truly and is real. 

** How then should being suffer death? And how 
again should it come into birth? Fr if it came to birth it 
zs not; nor will it ever be about to be. 

‘So then its coming-into-birth hath vanished ; nor is 
there any ‘more’ in it that should prevent its continuity, 
nor any ‘less’; but it is all, all-full of being. Wherefore 
all of it is continuous ; for being draweth unto being. 

“Further, in the completion of its mighty bonds ’tis 
motionless,' beginningless, ceaseless ; for that its coming- 
into-birth and going-unto-death have vanished far away; 
"tis true conviction that has cast them out. 

‘“‘Same in the same remaining by itself it rests; and 
there bides surely as it is. 

“°Tis firm Necessity holds it in bonds of [full] 
completion, which constraineth it about. 

** Wherefore the law is not that being should be 
incomplete, for ’tis not lacking aught; for if ’twere 
incomplete, it would lack all. 


“‘ Behold things absent equally as surely present to the 
mind; for that thou canst not separate being here from 
being continuous with being there. It is not scattered 
everywhere entirely through the world, nor is it composite. 

“But one and the same thing is understanding and 


1 That is tosay, not subject er passible to anything besides itself that can 
move it. It does not mean rigid in the sense of mass, as so many suppose, but 
rather self-motive. 


zu 
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g5_ that because of which is understanding. For that without 
its! being in what is named [being], thou shalt not find 
understanding. 

“There is no thing, nor will there be an other thing 
but being, since Fate constrains it to be whole and subject 
to no motion. 

‘‘ Wherefore all things that mortals have determined, 

100 believing they are true, will be [but] name [s] ,—both being- 
born and being-destroyed, existing and its opposite,? and 
changing place and altering of colour. 

‘But since it is the final end, it ends itself all ways, 
like to® the frame of an all-perfect sphere that’s equal from 
the centre everywhere. 

105 “For that it needs must be it should not be at all too 
much nor yet too little, or here or there. 

“For there is no non-being that can prevent it coming 
to equality ; nor is being such that there could be more being 
here and less being there, since it is all beyond the power 
of spoliation. 

“For if from everywhence ’t is equal, it equally abides 
in its [self-] limits.” 

G. R. S. Mzap. 


1 That is understanding’s. 
BOE tameen Otten 


8 This denotes a simile only and not an identity; nearly every commentator 
goes wrong here. Parmenides is using the Pythagorean imagery. 


BLesseD is he who has acquired a wealth 
miserable he on whom there rests a darkenin 
gods.—EmpeEpocies, 


of divine wisdom; but 
§ Opinion concerning the 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIAN RELIGION! 


THE first series of lectures delivered at the ‘‘ Collége de France,” 
upon the foundation bequeathed by M. Michonis, was by M. 
Edouard Naville, the celebrated Swiss Egyptologist, and director 
now for several years of the Egyptian Exploration Fund’s excava- 
tions at Deir-el-Bahari. It is fortunate for science that the 
opportunity provided by this course of lectures urged M. Naville 
to set forth what his erudition enables him to explain concerning 
the Religion of the Ancient Egyptians. It is now nearly thirty 
years since he published a translation of the Solar Litany and of 
the Myth of Horus, and he is the greatest living authority upon 
The Book for the Dead. 

Therefore all that he has to say as to Egyptian culture, 
worship, and religion will repay careful study. He explains in 
the preface that he has in these lectures treated only of the six 
most important phases whose development displays the chief 
aspects of Egyptian religion, for the field of its study is so vast. 
that no complete analysis could be covered in six addresses, or 
contained in 270 pages. 

His first chapter discusses whether the ancient Egyptians 
were Autocthones, or originated elsewhere, and immigrated into 
Egypt, coming into it as a land hitherto uninhabited by man- 
kind ; and, supposing that the race whose relics we charac- 
terise as the ancient Egyptians, came from outside,—was their 
imported civilisation derived from Babylonia ? 

The author sums up his view upon the first question by 
giving it as his opinion that the original population, so far as any 
vestiges of their works enable us to judge, was of African origin, 
and was civilised by Asiatic invaders coming from Arabia, who 
had crossed the Red Sea and entered Nubia, and so subsequently 


1 La Religion des Anciens Egyptiens. Six Conférances faites au Collége de France en 
1905, par Edouard Naville. Paris: Ernest Leroux. 
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came into Egypt from the south. Thus the earliest pictorial 
records we have, are those of the artist-scribes of these immigrants, 
who probably formed a governing warrior minority over the still 
earlier inhabitants. 

The primitive people, whom M. Naville considers to have not 
yet advanced out of the stone age when the superior southerners 
came among them, he terms “ African.” He does not by 
this designation mean that they were negroes, but a white race 
akin to the Berbers and Kabyles, and members of which are 
shown upon later Egyptian monuments as representatives of 
tribes to the west of the Nile Valley, called Temenhou, or 
Tehennou. These the author connects with the old Anou, or 
** Archer-people,” with whom the Horus-followers, or more 
civilised invaders of Egypt, whose chief emblem was the falcon, 
or whose greatest tribe used that bird as their symbol, fought and 
conquered. 

As to whether the Nilotic Anou were sufficiently civilised to 
reside in cities, M. Naville is uncertain; but he points out that 
An, the earliest name for Heliopolis, presents the first syllable of 
their name, and that it was at that town that the conquerors first 
established any metropolitan religious centre; and so it was 
probably an ancient town of the Anou period. 

That the conquerors who introduced the arts and culture 
displayed to us by the few small monuments of the first two 
dynasties, really descended from the south into Egypt, is 
apparently proved by the universal testimony of the Horus- 
invader myths as to their arriving from the south; also, M. 
Naville thinks, by the fact that an Egyptian when orientating 
himself always faced to the south. But the latter practice is also 
the posture for facing the sun, and also the region where the 
beneficent Nile God was stationed, and whence he poured forth 
the perennial flood, and so this argument appears to be weakened. 

The introduction of the vine, the horse and the camel, the 
lecturer ascribes to late invasions, or to introductions from Asia by 
way of Palestine and the Delta. But the camel has been found 
carved upon extremely ancient and primitive specimens of 
sculpure,* so rude as to be apparently the workmanship of the 


1M. Moeller, in a prehistoric cemetery at Abusir-el-Maleq, found an extremely 
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indigenous folk before the arrival of the Horus-tribes. Of kings, 
even of Upper Egypt only, existing before Menes, M. Naville 
will not hear; for such a Pharaoh as Rameses II., desiring to 
trace back his royal ancestors to the utmost limit, stops at 
Menes, and every list of early monarchs we possess does the 
same. 

With regard to the Babylonian origin of Egyptian civilisation 
M. Naville says: 

**T do not believe that Egypt is a daughter of Babylon ; but, 
upon the other hand, we can quite admit that they are both 
connected with Arabia, and so it was the common origin which 
accounts for the analogies between the two.” 

With profound respect for the erudition of M. Naville, this 
does not explain the striking fact that the Menes dynasty intro- 
duced into Egypt the use of the Babylonian cylinder as a signet, 
a type not derived from Arabia, nor a suitable form for a Nilotic 
people whose monuments were inscribed upon stone, leather or 
papyrus, and excepting’ for the jar-sealings and so-called funerary 
cones, not of clay. The use of such cones is also absolutely 
identical with the practice at Telloh and elsewhere (subject to 
Chaldean influence) upon the Persian Gulf. Moreover, an ex- 
tremely ancient drawing upon a small relic discovered by M. de 
Morgan at Susa shows a boat or sacred barque with ‘‘ totem- 
poles”? surmounted by bull’s head symbols, and pottery from 
Telloh displays the lunar crescent upon poles also in a boat, 
similar to those drawn upon archaic Egyptian. pottery. 

There is also the probability that such divine emblems 
erected as tribal or sacred images are alluded to in the old 
cuneiform texts as being placed at the entrance to Mesopotamian 
temples, just as such are shown in front of the primitive shrine 
pylons upon the drawings of the divine processional barques 
described by M. Foucart as delineated on early Egyptian 
pottery. 

In his Textes Relatifs a la Divination Assyro-Babylonienne,”’ 
M. Alfred Boissier refers to a word, Surinnu, which M. Thureau 
Dangin has proved to mean “emblem,” “‘ guidon,” or ‘‘ flagstaff.” 


early representation of acamel, so rough in style that he thinks, as no more perfect 

carvings of it are found, the animal became extinct in Egypt for a long period and 

was subsequently reintroduced. See Mitt. d. Deutsch. Oriental. Gesell. (1906), No. 30. 
4 


Lu 
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Dr. Lehmann has shown that these poles, or pillars, were erected 
in front of temples. The very old inscriptions of King Gudea of 
Telloh, in maritime Babylonia, speak of these. Some of the 
Surinnu “shone like the light” and were coated with gold, or 
silver. In the old cuneiform astrological, or augural, reports, a 
portent of dire disaster was the destruction of these Surinnu. 
M. Boissier renders the word by ‘‘emblem’’; perhaps “‘ totem ”’ 
would be just as precise. 

M. Calice has pointed out that the old Egyptian word 
‘* nemset ” for a certain class of vase is the ‘‘ namsa”’ of the Tel-el- 
Amarna Syrian tablets, and can be traced back to the old Assyrian 
“namzitu.” Again, M. Heuzey has shown an identical pecu- 
liarity of ornamentation in one of the prehistoric Egyptian slate 
palettes and a Babylonian cylinder engraving, consisting in 
elongating the necks of animals. Again in vol. vii. of Recherches 
Archéologiques of the French explorers in Persia, just published, 
M. Jequier, speaking of early proto-Elamite alabaster vases, says: 
‘‘ The most curious are those having animal forms, birds or fish. 
The only site where to my knowledge similar vases have been 
found is in Egypt.” We must wait until excavations upon the 
littoral of the Persian Gulf, and the island of Bahrein, have 
disclosed to us the relics of the maritime Babylonians and 
Elamites. 

The tenth chapter of Genesis, the oldest ethnographical survey 
in the world, associates an Asiatic Persian Kush with an African 
or Ethiopic Kush ; this implies an Asiatic and Afric identity of race 
separated by the Arabian Sea. In conformity with this a very 
archaic bas relief, found by M. de Morgan at Susa, shows ina pro- 
cession a race of Negritos of which the French explorers say they 
have found numerous examples. They were, with the Semites, pro- 
bably the earliest masters of historical Susa. The Ethiopic Kushite 
territory is the very region from'which M. Naville thinks Egyptian 
culture came; and the secret of the similarities between Egyptian 
and Babylonian culture most probably lies that way. Weare of 
course only treating of Semitic or Mesopotamian analogies upon 
Egyptian antiquities undoubtedly dating from prior to the Hyksos 
Kings, and even before any connection of the early Egyptian 
dynasties with Syria by way of the Sinaitic peninsula. In later 
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times Asiatic styles in Egyptian art would be attributable to 
intercourse wid Syria. 

The second chapter discusses the different styles of sepulture 
in early times, and the evidence from burial relics as to the belief 
in a future life. M. Naville considers that in the numerous tombs, 
or graves, in which the defunct is arranged in the attitude of the 
knees drawn up to the chest, it is not an imitation of the bodily 
position of the unborn ‘child, indicative of the hope of a new 
birth to come, but merely a repetition of the sitting posture 
habitual to all races unfamiliar with chairs or stools. 

This sitting upon the haunches with knees drawn up was 
precisely the posture of the hunter in his hut on returning from 
the chase. So his limbs were thus arranged after death, only 
the corpse was necessarily laid upon its side. Certainly many 
funerary statues exhibit the deceased in this posture. 

Another suggestion relates to the elaborate tomb-, or 
mastaba-reliefs, which show the person in whose honour the 
sepulchre was ornamented and furnished, as surrounded with 
many servants and owning many cattle, fields and orchards, 
vineyards and boats. M. Naville says that these tableaux do not 
of necessity indicate that the grave-owner enjoyed such opulence 
and broad domains with sucha retinue upon earth, but are to show 
what it was hoped he would possess in the world to come. The 
relief-figures as a matter of fact are, just as the ushabti-statuettes 
were, ensurers of the possession of slaves and servants in the 
next world ; the means of bequeathing to the deceased a complete 
estate in the future. 

With regard to this view, there is no reason to doubt that 
the number of ushabti-figures in a tomb frequently exceeded the 
establishment of domestics employed by its deceased owner ; 
and therefore the quantity of animals and fowls, of groves and 
pasturages, upon the mastaba-walls may have exaggerated those 
possessed by him while alive. 


1 Jn Herr J. Weissenborn’s valuable work, Tievkult in Afrika, Ein ethnologisch- 
kulturhistevisch Untersuchung, he says: ‘‘ The ancient religion of Egypt is formed of 
two elements ; the autochthonous negroid population had been subjugated by some 
Semitic tribe coming from Asia. To the amalgamation of these two races was due 
the religion in which, whilst preserving the original beliefs, they sought to make them 
agree with the conceptions of their conquerors. They assimilated their animal 
worship to the polydemonism, or polytheism, of the Asiatics, assigning certain 
animals to certain gods of which they became the symbols.” This to a great 
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In this chapter, when describing the Egyptian’s future life, 
M. Naville comments upon the various sacred books relating 
thereto, such as the Book of the Am-Tuat, and also the Nether 
World portions of the ‘‘ Pyramid Texts.” These latter writings, 
however, it must now be borne in mind, have been found in- 
scribed upon coffins of ordinary people and so are not, as was 
once thought, peculiarly Pharaonic. 

M. Naville evidently considers the tableaux upon the tomb- 
walls as merely indicative, or magically productive of parallel 
environments for the defunct in the next world. It is worthy of 
note, however, that every scene in these panoramas may be con- 
nected, instead, or also, with the providing of a princely funeral 
feast. For instance, the culture of grain, plants and herbs and 
flowers, the netting of birds, the weaving of the funerary gar- 
ments, papyrus-growing and making into papyri for the rituals, 
seal and scarab manufacture for the funerary priests, beer brewing 
for beverages, and tree cultivation for timber to construct the 
sacred boat, and to build the sarcophagus sleigh, or chariot, for 
the mummy, quarrying stone for the funeral stele, and statuette 
making for the ushabtis, and sculptors for the statues, also gold- 
smithy and embroidery for mummy amulets and draperies, 
may all be connected with it. So also the preparing of animal 
skins for the boat sails, the writing of the Book for the Dead, 
brickmaking for the tomb walls, dressing and cooking all the 
viands for the sepulchral ,banquet, these will account for every 
action depicted in the Sakkara mastabas. 

Is it not possible that the whole mise-en-scéne has a double 
object—to describe, with much exaggeration, the funeral feast 
preliminaries and functions here on earth, and to secure its 
repetition for the deceased “quand il ait une bonne sépulture 
dans Voccident” ? As M. Naville says, the producing reason for 
the whole ‘practice of these scene-engravings must not be applic- 
able solely to the tomb in which we find the stele and the 
decorations and tableaux provided when it was completed, but to 
an ideal tomb in the west, the duplicate of that upon earth. 
extent agrees with the craniological evidence, for Messrs. Thomson and Randall- 
Maclver, in Man (1906), p. 55, say: ‘‘It seems then that Dr. Keith supports our 


contention that the population of ancient Egypt exhibits two strongly contrasted 
sets of physical features, viz., a negroid and a non-negroid.” 
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If this is correct it would appear that the Elysian Field 
scenes are not those of a future ‘‘ country seat” life for the dead 
Egyptian, but depict the production of the next world sepulchral 
service and festival. The justified Egyptian is not shown asa 
squire in a country manor of the Am-Tuat, but if indicated at all 
is so merely as a fellow-passenger with Ra and his crew of deities in 
the Sun-god’s ship. Subsequent to having been acquitted in the 
** Hall of Judgment,” and his second funeral in Hades fulfilled, 
he is free “ to go in and out and come forth by day.” 

M. Naville devotes some space to the question as to whether 
buman sacrifice was in early times an Egyptian practice, and 
decides in the negative. He points out that had it been common 
it would be inexplicable that among the innumerable religious 
functions portrayed upon monuments and papyri, it should be 
unrepresented. He refers to a relief in a Theban tomb wherein 
two Nubians, also styled Anou, are apparently about to be exe- 
cuted, and concludes they are images of men, and that the 
sacrifice was a theatrical performance in memory of the execu- 
tion of Anou prisoners of war, during the early campaigns of 
Horus, celebrated in later times at the Festival ‘‘ De Trapper les 
Anou.” That human beings were occasionally sacrificed, as in 
other countries, he does not deny. The evidence is presented by 
M. Lefebure in his work upon Egyptian Rites Relating to 
Edifices, but such instances were exceptional and were enacted 
because of the supposed protective character of the spirit of the 
victim, and not as part of any ritual of sacrificial worship, or, as 
in many lands, as a funerary custom. 

The chapter upon “ Rites and Ceremonies, the Divinity of 
the King, and the Daily Worship,” has little that will be new to 
readers of the works of MM. Moret and Lefebure ; but the details 
M. Naville furnishes from newly recovered reliefs representing a 
coronation and sundry religious ceremonies performed by the 
Pharaoh at Deir-el-Bahari are novel. M. Naville says: 

‘I believe that the worship of the dead king was merely the 
prolongation of that accorded to him during his life-time. And 
this leads to a conclusion contrary tothat of M. Moret. I believe 
differently from him, that they have at first been living person- 
ages for whom has been continued, perhaps somewhat modified, 
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or developed, that which had been accorded to them during 
life.” 

This apparently means that the deities possessing temples 
and cults in Egypt were deified human beings, such as Imhotep 
probably was. We suppose the tribal chiefs whose animal 
emblems became their own when deified are, in M. Naville’s 
mind, the precursors of deities they became lateron. To become 
a god one must have first been a king or chief ; whilst later, to be 
born a Pharaoh was to involve, or ensure, being proclaimed a 
god. 

M. Naville says that the amulet, or figure, known as the 
Dad or Tat, a sort of double column, or pillar, supporting four 
cross-bars, is representative of the spinal column with its project- 
ing ribs of the vertebrate order ; adding that the texts leave us in 
no doubt as to this. He does not, however, quote any passages 
upon the subject. The symbol has been considered as chiefly 
exemplifying stability, or firmness, and to have been an hieratic 
representation of the four corner world pillars which, according 
to Egyptian cosmogonic theories, supported the firmament, 
shown in perspective, one above the other. There isa good deal 
to be said for this first view of the matter, though it must at 
present be considered as undetermined. 

One of the lectures is devoted to the Egyptian Enneads and 
the Doctrine of Heliopolis, discussing also the réle of the Ammon 
God of Thebes, and the religious reforms of Amenophis IV. 
These last it is now evident were not induced by any foreign 
influence. It was the selection by Amenophis of a poetical form 
of the deity who was to have offered to him solely a type of 
worship already, probably, familiar in many temples. It was not 
a doctrinal reform, but intended to disqualify the varieties of 
theology and cult which separated the teachings and ceremonies 
of the numerous shrine sacerdotal colleges, and so intended to 
merge into one form of worship all the religious rituals of Egypt. 

In conclusion; the knowledge we possess, although very great, 
is not sufficient to make any history of Egyptian religion, even 
in the hands of such a master of the subject, complete, because 
it is not yet properly tabulated. The myths mingled together in 
the religious texts are well-nigh innumerable, and, apparently, 
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frequently contradictory of each other. No further solid progress 
can now be made until all the texts concerning each deity are 
collected together and thus all assertions relating to that particular 
god are assembled. 

For instance, M. Daressy has recently, in the Recueil, edited 
nine complete hymns to Khnoum, the Egyptian Demiurge Deity, 
which are inscribed upon the Esneh temple. These, and other 
texts relating to him, explain a figure frequent upon monuments, 
and papyri, of the four-headed ram Khnoum. This deity, after 
the creation achieved by him, was specially incarnate in the 
famous Ram at Mendes. But he had from chaos produced a 
fourfold cosmos, and so his actions or attributes were more 
specifically symbolised by four ram-deities: The Osiris Ram at 
Hypsilis, emblem of the Nile flood, or water; the Ra Ram of 
Elephantine, symbolic of fire; the Seb Ram of Her-urt, emblem 
of earth; and the Shu Ram of Letopolis, emblem of the air. 
Such a mythology as this, it will be seen, connects with the 
cosmological concepts of other peoples, at a later era. 

Naturally, *M. Naville quotes more often from texts at 
Deir-el-Bahari than elsewhere, as he, under the auspices of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, has rescued most of these; also from 
other old Egyptian literature first edited by himself, such as the 
Myth of the Destruction of Mankind by the Gods. But all the 
more important publications of documents are directly drawn 
upon, or their contents utilised, and a short but very select 
bibliography is appended to each chapter. 

The comparative history of pagan religions can only one day 
be completely considered when such work as this sets forth correctly 
the peculiarities of each of them. ‘Towards a comprehension of 
the Egyptian religion'this book marks a notable advance, and will 


be welcomed by all students. 
JOSEPH OFFORD. 


Anp there was among them a man of unusual knowledge, and master 
especially of all sorts of wise deeds, who in truth possessed greatest 
wealth of mind ; for whenever he reached out with all his mind, easily 
he beheld each one of all the things that are, even for ten and twenty 
’ generations of men.—EMPEDOCLEs. 
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THE MEANING OF COLOURS 


AccorDING to Science, Colours begin to arise when at least four 
hundred and sixty millions of millions waves of Light enter our 
eye in onesecond. The enormous figures which are coupled with 
them have the assigned maximum of six hundred and seventy- 
eight millions of millions. But according to the authors of 
Thought-Forms, Colours also represent the quality of our inner 
dispositions and thoughts; and in this respect figures are of no 
interpretative value, even if they were conformable to actuality. 
We cannot learn the meaning of Colours from the rate of vibra- 
tion which a working hypothesis, z.e., the undulatory theory of 
light, assigns to them. 

This is how logical reflection of pure thinking reveals the 
nature of Colour. Pure Light is at once identical with, and 
different from, absolute Darkness. As the one cannot be thought 
without at once also giving rise to the other, each is really a 
unity of both; but an wnsteady unity because it is realised only 
as an act of reflection. In wishing to label this conclusion 
adequately we may use the category Radiation. As, however, we 
must preserve the distinction between the two moments of 
reflection, Radiation must be restated accordingly as it refers 
either to Light or to Darkness. As radiating, these are no more 
pure or indeterminate, but have a determined Being or are real, 
manifested, visible. Therefore Radiation must be restated as 
having the connotation of visible Light and visible Darkness. 
But as Light as such cannot be seen at all, in manifesting it 
must appear as a body. It is easy to realise that the sought-for 
restatement of Radiation is found in the Sun and the Stars, the 
former being the 'visible Light as Day, the latter the visible 
Darkness as Night. 

But, of course, as Day and Night are at the same time the 
restated pure Light and Darkness, each of them is an unsteady 
unity of both; and we find that our next step is to restate Radia- 
tion in the connotation of an unsteady unity of Day and Night. 
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This clearly refers to the motion of the sun round the earth, or 
the diurnal rotation of the earth round its axis, accordingly as 
we assume the ancient geocentric or the modern heliocentric 
standpoint. The intellectual consciousness makes great ado 
about the choice between these two standpoints; they are, how- 
ever, dialectically correlated, which means that, viewed isolatedly, 
both are equally incomplete. Had Galileo been a philosopher 
besides being a man of Science, he would have submitted to the 
court of Inquisition without any pangs of conscience. It was 
only a matter of external reflection that was at stake. The thing 
is to realise the two presumably irreconcilable theories as 
moments of our present restatement of Radiation, as the 
Succession of Day and Night. 

But it is these themselves that now call for a fresh re- 
statement—conformably to the dialectic movement which, in 
enriching the Being-within-itself of a notion, immediately also 
creates the need for a category of a correspondingly wider con- 
notation. In realising both Day and Night as an unsteady unity 
of both, we must now articulate them as such; and this is achieved 
through the category Twilight or Shadow. Here we have the 
first embodiment of the triune nature of the manifested Light, 
and consequently proceed to deal with it in the character of species 
instead of genus. That is, with the beginning of subjectivity arise 
limitations; and therefore in Shadow, Light and Darkness 
cease to be universal, but become tied to conditions, which are 
under our control. We cannot play with the sun and stars, but 
the requisites for the production of shadows are everywhere 
within reach. 

Now, what has been said about the relationship between 
pure Light and Darkness, or Day and Night, holds good even now 
in the sphere of limitations. There are two kinds of Shadows, 
conformably to the distinction between Light and Darkness ; 
and the two kinds must needs blend into a unity. In realising 
this, however, we create a need for a still higher restatement of 
Radiation than the succession of Day and Night. And here we 
find ourselves at the goal; the sought-for category is—Colour ! 
This is the unrestful unity of the two kinds of Shadows, which 
are easily identified as due to Illumining or Darkening. 
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Indeed, I have verified that Light shining through a darken- 
ing cloud against a white background gives rise to the following 
succession of colours: Yellow—Orange—Red—Blue. Ifthe back- 
ground is black and the cloud is thinning, the succession is: Blue 
—Indigo—Violet— Yellow. 

The sky is obviously Blue because it is the limit of sunshine 
viewed through a more or less vapoury atmosphere against the 
background of interstellar Darkness. If the atmosphere is clear, 
the blue becomes Indigo, as may be witnessed from high moun- 
tains or in dry countries. By staring at the sky on a nice summer 
day I found it not merely Indigo, but quite Violet—undoubtedly 
because staring has the effect of Illumining. The more the eye 
is developed, the more does it become able ‘to banish or pierce 
Darkness. And that the ultimate colour of Illumination is 
Yellow, I have verified from the effect of the glow of the sunset 
on a hedge of very dark-leaved bushes after a shower. Besides, 
all Nature proclaims this conclusion in the autumn. 

Of course, the darkening medium need not be a cloud, but 
may be anything more or less transparent, provided its shape 
makes Light of unequal intensity (i.e, shadows) blend into an 
unrestful unity. This is illustrated whenever we gaze through a 
cracked glass or the sloping edge of a mirror or a glass-ball, or a 
soap-bubble. The most familiar instance is that of a prism. 
This has been used as a proof of the theory that Light is a com- 
position of seven degrees of darkness, but in the light of pure 
thinking such hypothesis appears ridiculous. A common-sense 
man laughs at it—and well he may. It is easy to realise that 
the spectrum bespeaks only the varying thickness of the medium 
through which the Light is shining. But as, in order to discuss 
its shape adequately, I should have to deal with matters which 
are irrelevant to my present object, I am content for the present 
only to adduce evidence that experiment fully corroborates the 
conclusion of our reflection that when the two moments of Light, 
as such, acquire the concretion proper to the subject (the unit of 
a species), their reflection manifests as Colour. 

Now, although we did not continue our reflection beyond 
the notion of Colour, it is easy to anticipate that, in going on, 
we should have to keep on restating the movements of the same 
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fundamental trinity in categories of an ever-widening connota- 
tion. In any case nothing that would follow could possibly 
affect the succession of colours as established experimentally. 

It is impossible to determine @ priort which colour should 
follow which, or that the first colour of Darkening must be 
Yellow, because Logic deals only with notions, not with concepts. 
A notion implies an act of ariépa-thinking which originates in 
Buddhi, whilst concepts are framed 4 posteriori as mental counters 
of facts verified through perception, which originates in Kama, 
and is the exercise of automatised reflection. 

This distinction is, as a rule, beyond the ken of the intel- 
lectual consciousness, which cannot help seeking fulness in the 
wealth of imagination rather than in the blissful thrilling within 
which accompanies pure thinking. Immanuel Kant spent his 
whole life in search for notions, and only came to believe that 
there cannot be any at all; Plato presumably only ventured on 
rational emptiness in leaving the firm ground of concrete thinking 
behind. But the said distinction holds good whether with, or 
against, the consent of narrow (7.e., only formal) minds—even as 
Truth stands fer se; and in conformity with it, Whiteness, 
Greenness, etc., have no meaning whatever apart from a subject 
of perception. 

This makes it plain that it is really only the correspondence 
between the scheme of colours and the visualised moments of a 
rational cycle that can be meant when speaking of a meaning of 
colours. As logical reflection proceeds in cycles, and each cycle 
shows forth the same typical moments, the same succession of 
colours must be predicated whenever we deal with facts having 
dialectical relationship; for having no meaning per se, colours 
must share the logical character of numbers, and these are utterly 
indifferent to the nature of what is counted. 

Now, it cannot possibly be my object to exhaust the subject 
of the correspondence between colours in all the spheres of Being. 
This would be like wishing to enumerate all the instances when 
it is possible to count up to ten. But there are cases when we 
are interested in grouping things; and by analogy I shall now 
proceed to correlate the colours with our dispositions mental and 
emotional in the course of our Evolution and Involution. 


ie 
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The beginning must be made with the universal, for we 
must begin with our fundamental intuition, and this proclaims 
our Being as all-embracing and eternal. Owing to its triune 
nature, the universal must get determined or specialised; and 
the species, in turn, must ultimate in the individual. This has 
been found to be so above. Setting, now, the process of Darken- 
ing against our Evolution, the corresponding succession of 
colours clearly is correlated with the main stages of the Descent 
from Buddhi into Kama, the esoteric colours of which are also 
said to be Yellow and Red. Orange, as the go-between, evi- 
dently corresponds to the principle of egotism (Aharnkara), in so 
far as it is the link between the Divine and animal. 

Of course, each of the main stages admits of further sub- 
divisions, so that each colour assumes several gradations which 
correspond to analogous modifications of its fundamental mean- 
ing. Thus Yellow stands in succession for pure knowledge, 
intellectual theorising and the exercise of reproductive imagina- 
tion; Orange bridges over noble pride with vulgar conceit, and 
Red implies the contrast between the purest joie de vivre and the 
deadliest hatred. 

The fact that the ultimate colour of obscuration manifests 
as Blue, does not contradict the correctness of our threefold sub- 
division, but only serves to remind us that whenever two spheres 
are dialectically correlated, each ends in becoming the other in 
conformity with its logical character as an unrestful unity of both. 
Blue is the first colour of Illumination; in ending by it, the 
process of Darkening is converted into its opposite. Therefore 
Blue corresponds obviously to that stage of our growth which is 
known as Conversion. 

It is a historical fact that periods of intense piety were also 
periods of frightful savagery, when God himself seemed to endorse 
the practice of untold abominations against the heretic thinker. 
The convert at this stage of his career will] have none of free- 
thought. The memory of the ultimate wretchedness resulting 
from merely intellectual consciousness is with him flaming Red; 
in fact it is his hell which he does his best to blot out. This is 
the stage of fervent supplications, of humble self-accusations, of 
confession. The Protestant gibes at the absurdity of Roman 
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Catholic ritualism, forgetting that every institution must needs 
have a fro and contra. The confessional may be used for un- 
worthy ends—so may aqua vite; but it is also the last refuge 
to many a burdened soul, verging on the brink of madness. And 
what a salutary practice is self-abasement! Of course, m 
intention is not to propagate Roman Catholicism, but only to 
remind the reader that the greatest absurdity, spurned by the 
intellect, may, in truth, meet a vital need of our nature at some 
particular stage of development. This is what Napoleon pointed 
out to those who ridiculed the institution of the Legion of 
Honour. ‘ You call these ribbons and crosses children’s rattles ; 
be itso! It is with children’s rattles that men are led.” Andall 
exoteric religions bear out his words. 

Turning now our attention to the process of Illumination 
per se, we find that the shades of Blue rightly correspond to the 
stage of blind religious beliefs. As these are emerging from their 
savage inchoateness, enlisting intellect in their service, so that 
nowits mission becomes that of the handmaiden of Intuition, the 
Blue deepens into Indigo, which is also the esoteric colour 
of Manas. Violet is the colour of spiritual devotion, because 
even the highest devotion comes under the head of Negation or 
Darkness, being still only an effort at yoga however near it. 
Linga Sharira is also Violet, because it is related to the golden 
Jiva as spiritual devotion to full enlightenment. Also we find that 
Yellow and Violet are complementary. 

Enlightenment is complete only when one fully remembers 
himself in all that is, and thus transcends even the subtlest 
remainder of illusion of separateness, which still clings to 
spiritual devotion. This is how Yellow is made to shine once 
more in all its magnificence. 

“Hark! . . . From the deep unfathomable vortex of that 
golden light in which the Victor bathes, all nature’s wordless 
voice in thousand tones ariseth to proclaim: Joy unto you, O 
men of Myalba! A pilgrim hath returned back from the other 
shore. A new Arhan is born.”} 

But—the goal is reached only to be lost again! Ignorance 
and Wisdom are joined ina vicious circle. Full enlightenment 

1 The Voice of the Silence. 
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is also complete disenchantment, and this means paralysis. 
Yellow is the beginning of a yearning for self-oblivion reached in 
pure feeling, in spiritual sleep. Pralaya follows Manvantara and 
vice versd. To be at the bottom means to aspire; to be at the 
top means to go down. Such is Karma! This seems gloomy to 
the seeker of absolute changelessness apart from the universal 
commotion. However, the Absolute pooh-poohs utilitarianism. 
Are we not invited to get rid of all attachments? Know that even 
the highest attainment is only the transitory fruitage of mayavic 
growth! At bottom all is because it is, and all is done because 
it is done: 

“There is no limiting, nor letting go, no binding nor gaining 
of success; there is neither the seeker of Freedom, nor the free: 
this verily is the ultimate truth.”? 

There remain Green and Grey to be dealt with. 

Now, Green is evidently the fundamental colour in Nature, 
and Nature is only as a Being-for-other because it is not per se. 
Accordingly Green ought to represent the characteristic of Being- 
for-other-ness. And does it not stand for Sympathy and Adap- 
tability, ¢.e., for plasticity going hand in hand with passivity ? It 
is easy to understand how it is also the colour of deceit, when, 
however, it is mixed with Grey. The deceitful person must be a 
good actor. And as the victim to jealousy or envy is equally 
surrendering the glory of Spirit, per-se-ness, Green is also the 
colour of corresponding thought-forms. 

The reason why it is characteristic of the highest virtue— 
perfect sympathy—and the lowest vices is due to its logical 
character; namely, as the two processes traced above represent 
the mediation of the two moments of our nature, they have for 
their premise an immediate at-one-ment ; and that this corre- 
sponds to Green may be shown by simply mixing together the 


two representative colours of Yellow and Blue: we obtain the 


impression of Green even when the mixture is purely mechanical. 


Now, as the premise is essential to an argument, it is easy to 
realise why Green is, so to speak, the permanent background of 
the evolutionary panorama, associable with the whole gamut 


1 From Shankara’s Vivekachuddémani - 


The Crest-Jewel Wi i 
Johnston’s translation, J ot mee ee 
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of virtues and vices alike. It is the serpent colour and the 
serpent symbolises Wisdom as well as utter degradation. In so 
far as Vayu is the material substratum of Nature or the negative 
universality known as the Air, and it is also Green. And it is easy 
to understand further why a freshman is commonly dubbed a 
greenhorn. 

Ocean is Green, in so far asthe element of Water is logicall 
the paralysed element of Fire, which, in turn, is Yellow as the 
Essence re-awakened from its sleep in the Air. But as the 
ultimate colour of self-paralysis is Blue, Ocean also passes for 
Blue. As Green it is a pure Being-for-other-ness or utter form- 
lessness; it assumes readily any shape and its sympathy with 
everything that it touches is under circumstances most annoying. 
But it shuns Oil, which is liquid Fire and is thus the symbol of 
Conversion. This is why it is used for baptising purposes. 

By the way, it is easy to understand why aristocratic blood 
is reputed Blue. In respect of body, the Blue colour indicates 
the ultimate of self-paralysis ; but when it is referred to the blood 
it evidently is meant to imply a striving for enlightenment or 
re-birth of the soul. Of course, I do not mean to assert that 
aristocrats are,as a rule, people of noble character, but that this 
constitutes the true nobility. It is he who knows the Truth that 
makes free that alone deserves to be called Your Serenity ; for, 
for him, “‘ when he is enthroned in yoga, serenity is called the 
means.’ 

As for Grey, it has been pointed out above that it is a 
moment of;the mediation between pure Light and Colour. It 
is the twilight. Its meaning implies, then, even a wider range 
than is that of Green ; it ought to refer to the widest conceivable 
extremes. Indeed, is not the colour of the most and least 
enformed matter, .e., of the brain-matter and ashes, grey? Do 
we not turn livid under the shock of both extreme joy and pain? 
Grey is the colour of abject fear, but also of the dignity per- 
taining to old age. Grey is also the eye of the man of action par 
excellence. 

Green-grey is the colour of deceit, because it refers to the 
principle of self-activity as the producer of the Divine Maya. 


1 The Bhagavad Gitd, vi. 3. 
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But the combination easily strikes into Purple, which is com- 
plementary to the Green, as may be witnessed often in watching 
the effects of sunshine on meadows or the surface of a lake. 
Purple appears, then, in the character of a mediated premise or 
conclusion and consequently ought to be the truly all-embracing 
colour. In fact, it is associated with the climax of all power as 
well as the last of social callings—with the majesty of a king and 
the office of an executioner. It is the colour of outraged inno- 
cence and found-out guilt. No poet seems to have yet associated 
the purple of the dawning sunrise with the blushing cheek of a 
cheat ; but why not doso? Vanitas vanitatum is Koheleth’s cry 
and the sun is the chief party to universal humbug. 

I used to be often reproached with my seeming indifference 
to the beauties of Nature; and I nearly came to fancy myself 
deficient in that sense of beauty which seemed to be the common 
heritage of everybody I came across. From my present stand- 
point, however, it is plain to me that, in admiring colours as 
colours, one only admires different degrees of Darkness. He 
who is centred in the principle of thought, appreciates keenly 
only when he understands ; this is why the emotional Ah! Oh! 
Grand! etc., is foreign to him, and under circumstances—when 
expressing sheer idolatry—jars on his nerves. For he is not a 
worshipper of Nature. Let him who raves about her beauties 
be planted in the Paradise itself, but apart from living fellow- 
creatures, and he would soon find that communion with Spirit is 
far more essential to happiness than gazing at the grandest 
scenery. This has been brought to my notice through the fact 
that I invariably feel saddened or bored where it is customary to 
admire or rejoice. The country lit up by sunshine on the most 
beautiful summer-day seems to me conspicuous with some 
melancholy emptiness, which is banished only when something 
provokes me intothinking. And is not the Ego the Thinker ? 


FRANCIS SEDLAK. 


Fast from evil.—Emprpoc ers. 


SOS 


BENEDICITE, OMNIA OPERA 


IT was Palm Sunday, and the ordinary Anglican morning service 
was in full swing in a crowded and fashionable London church. 
An unconventional mind with so-called “‘ Pagan” tendencies is 
apt to find attendance at such services one of the more oppressive 
social functions of life, though at the same time recognising that, 
for a variety of good reasons, in many cases it is necessary to be 
gone through, and with as much outward attention as possible. 

All unheeding what particular portion of the service was in 
progress, and with a kind of resigned impatience, the inatten- 
tive member of the congregation gazed unthinkingly at the east 
window with its representation of the crucified Christ, and the 
sorrowful women mournfully gazing up at Him from the foot of 
the cross. Suddenly the words “‘O all ye works of the Lord, 
bless ye the Lord, praise Him and magnify Him for ever,” sung 
in rhythmical cadence, fell upon the ear, and awoke interest and 
attention by their note of appeal to the great Life and Powers 
of Nature, whose manifestations we become aware of as light, 
heat, winds and floods. 

The east window with its sad dying figure and tearful 
women, the altar with its dry yellow palms drooping against a 
purple background, and the semi-gloom of the half-lit church, all 
vanished. And, as the chant proceeded, there unrolled before the 
eyes another scene altogether different, yet familiar; for in it 
another crowd of worshippers and onlookers were listening to the 
same invocation, sung in a different tongue in the fulness and 
freedom of the light. 

In a circular building of white stone or marble, with an open 
space in the centre of the domed roof, and four wide portals 
standing open to admit the throngs of worshippers and spectators, 
stood a vast crowd kept back from the central portion of the 


building by a low balustrade. 
5 
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Inside this space, three circles of priests, clothed in white 
and yellow garments, and holding in their hands scarves or flags 
of flame-coloured fabric, were chanting an invocation in rhythmi- 
cal cadence, which rose and fell upon the ear in measured waves 
of sound. 

In the centre of the space, standing upon a square block of 
polished red granite, was a handsome youth of slender form and 
noble appearance. He was clothed in white, and stood with 
outstretched arms, holding in his right hand.a flat shining disc 
of burnished metal. 

Slowly the surrounding priests chanted in crescendo: ‘‘O 
all ye works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord”’; and at the words 
‘‘ Praise Him and magnify Him for ever,’ sung in a burst of 
fullest sound, they moved forward three paces, at the same time 
raising in the air their brilliant scarves, which clothed the 
central figure as with a mighty flame of colour. At the same 
instant a brilliant light glowed out upon the polished metal disc. 
The scarves fluttered down at the conclusion of each strophe, and 
the circling bands of officiating priests moved slowly backward 
to their places. This was repeated twenty-one times. At 
the conclusion of the last chant, amid the flaming scarves still 
uplifted, and the light upon the metal disc still glowing, the 
youth rose slowly from the granite altar, and gradually disappear- 
ing through the central open space in the roof, vanished from the 
gaze of the assembled worshippers and spectators. 

He smilingly passed upward with hands outstretched, sign 
of joyous freedom from the bonds of Time and Space and 
rapturous reunion with the great pulsing Heart of Being. It 
seemed as if this were the culminating note of a great ceremony 
emblematic of the coming forth, and passing back, of the separated 
spark into the Fire of Life that gave it birth—that Mighty Fire, 
whose Divine Breath upholds it throughout the cycle of appear- 
ance; drawing it in, triumphant and completed, to the Full 
Heart of all Existence, when the Great Day ‘ Be One with 


Us” is accomplished, and the need for manifestation and 
separation has passed by. 


H. H. Ropsins. 
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On the occasion of the British Association’s assembly in 1906, 
a lecture was delivered before the Physiological Section, by Prof. 
Gotch, the main purpose of which was to show that what is 
called the “‘ neo-vitalist”” theory of certain scientists is not only 
unnecessary, but is even harmful to the interests of scientific 
research. 

The neo-vitalists are inclined to attribute any (at present) 
particularly mysterious and unexplained phenomena which they 
may encounter, to the action of some “directive force’ or 
forces, whose workings, being outside the realm of natural 
science, it is impossible to investigate by the ordinary methods of 
scientific research. The result of such a conception is that the 
investigator feels he has always to reckon with a mysterious, un- 
known, and unknowable quantity which may at any point 
obtrude itself, rendering further work on those lines futile— 
perhaps also neutralising the benefits of previous labour, by cast- 
ing doubt upon the accuracy of observations and deductions 
made without reference to such “ directive force.” 

Prof. Gotch refers to the lecture given by Prof. Japp in 
1898, in which it is said: 

The absolute origin of compounds of one-sided symmetry to be found in 
the living world, is a mystery as profound as life itself. 


To which Prof. Gotch very truly remarks : 


The absolute origin of anything, living or non-living, is a mystery which 
science does not attempt to solve, relative, not absolute, causation being the 
object of scientific grouping. 


And he then quotes Prof. Japp’s summing up of his whole 
neo-vitalistic argument thus: 


No fortuitous concourse of atoms, even with all eternity for them to clash 
and combine in, could compass this feat of the formation of the first optically 
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active organic compound. . . . I see noescape from the conclusion that 
at the moment when life arose, a directive force came into play. 


This reference to Prof. Japp is particularly interesting to 
Theosophical students, as Mrs. Besant also mentions it in (I 
believe) Evolution of Life and Form, as illustrating how scientists 
are, through their investigations, sometimes led to consider the 
guiding life behind the form in which it manifests. 

Now Prof. Gotch deliberately sets out to prove that this 
view of Prof. Japp’s—that one is necessarily forced, in the face 
of certain phenomena, to believe in some special “ directive 
force’”’—is in the light of ‘further research wnnecessary; that 
though science cannot elucidate, and does not concern herself 
with wltimate causation, she can elucidate and show reasons for 
these particular phenomena upon which “ neo-vitalism”’ bases 
its claims : 


Certain physiological phenomena are especially brought forward as 
necessitating the assumption of vitalistic or biotic conceptions, among these 
are the phenomena of nervous activities, the formation and activities of 
enzymes, the passage of substances through living membranes. 


Prof. Gotch thinks that we have sufficient scientific data even 
now to assure us of the subsequent unravelling of the obscurer 
physical problems through legitimate scientific means. 

I wish in this paper to dwell particularly upon recent 
research with regard to what are known as “automatic 
mechanisms,” by which the various processes of the body-organs 


are regulated and co-ordinated for the welfare of the whole 
organism : 


Some of these are “chemical,” the mechanism being the production in 
minute quantity of chemical substances which are conveyed to remote organs 
by the circulating blood. 


Of several, two very interesting examples are given. It is 
found that : 


Substances elaborated in the maternal ovaries, determine, when intro- 


duced into the blood, the changes necessary for the proper attachment of the 
embryo during the early stages. 


Also: 


That chemical substances formed during pregnancy in the tissues of the 
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foetus will, if introduced into the maternal blood, directly evoke the appropriate 
activities of the remote mammary glands. 


Prof. Langley suggests that chemical substances do not 
directly affect the differentiated tissue, but play upon a hypo- 
thetical receptive substance situated at the junction of the tissue 
with its entering nerve. 

Now Prof. Gotch is disposed to believe that although this 
particular class of automatic mechanisms is strictly chemical in 
character, the supreme example of an automatic-physico- 
chemical mechanism is the whole nervous system itself—‘ which is 
in a very special sense the channel for the regulation and co-ordi- 
nation of the nervous activities of the body,” its transference and 
regulation of energy, etc., taking place through a physico- 
chemical flow along the highly differentiated nervous strands. 

This Automaton view is not the popular one, which supposes 
the nervous system to be the seat of special “‘vital directive”’ forces, 
so transcendental in nature that they cannot be investigated by 
Science. ‘There is,’’ says Prof. Gotch, ‘‘a widespread belief, 
founded upon conscious volitional power, that nervous energy can 
be spontaneously created, and that even if its manifestations are 
bound up with the integrity of definite nervous structures, these 
structures are only the material residence of genii temporarily 
in possession, at whose bidding the manifestations either take 
place or cease.” Sir Oliver Lodge, in his recent work Life and 
Matter, seems to lend support to this view. 

Professor Gotch next proceeds to examine this nervous 
system, and comes to the very important conclusion that its 
energies are of an electric nature: 

In the nerve fibres, which are undoubtedly the offshoots of nerve cells, the 
only demonstrable changes during the actual passage of nervous impulses 
are of an electrical type. . . . All the better known aspects of nerve fibre 
activities are in accordance with such an electrolytic conception. 

Further, the brief duration of the activity of the nerve, its rapid develop- 
ment and slower decline, and the circumstance that a second external charge 
cannot arouse a second activity if it occurs very shortly after an effective 
predecessor, all have their counterpart on the electrolytic side, and we have 
convincing evidence that the electrolytic re-distribution during activity cannot 
be again produced until the electrolytic condition has more or less returned 
to its original resting poise: the real peculiarity of the living tissue is its 
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persistent tendency to re-establish the electrolytic concentration of this 
resting poise. 

Finally, experiments show more and more convincingly that the capacity 
of the nerve to respond to external changes, as well as the magnitude and 
duration of the aroused activities, are particularly susceptible to modification 
by all those agents which are most potent in affecting electrolytic aggregates, 
such as temperature, electrolysis, and impregnation with various electrolytes. 

Enough has been quoted, I think, to indicate the electrical 
nature of these nervous impulses, which is exemplified on a large 
and perfect scale by the electric organs of certain fish. 

I take one more quotation as being interesting in another 
connection. 

According to the neuron theory, the fibres of different nerve cells end 
more or less blindly . . . and do not demonstrably unite at their 
termini within the central mass, hence gaps exist unbridged by the differen- 
tiated structural continuum; but since the nervous impulse can pass from one 
set to the other a physiological continuum undoubtedly exists, either through 


contiguity in space, or through such delicate nervous matter that it cannot be 
microscopically demonstrated. 


I quote this as affording an interesting parallel to the con- 
nection between the physical and astral centres in man. Some 
links of these are complete; in other cases gaps occur, partially 
spanned perhaps by the possibility of mutual response through 
spatial contiguity. 

But the first point to which I would draw special attention 
is that the same physical phenomena which to scientists like 
Prof. Japp and Sir Oliver Lodge seem to necessitate the assump- 
tion of the “‘vitalistic’? theory, do not present any such insuper- 
able difficulty to minds of a different calibre; nor do they find 
any warrant for supposing any such ‘‘ directive force” to be even 
remotely implied from the results of their research. 


This chapter of physiology still bristles with difficult problems and 
obscure points, yet the unmistakable trend of the immense advances which 
have been made in recent years is towards the assumption that nervous 


processes do not in their essence difter from processes occurring elsewhere in 
both the living and non-living worlds. 


We must, I think, concede that the scientists who take this 
view are as profound and as trustworthy in their research and 
their deductions as the “ neo-vitalists””; and as Theosophists we 
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ought to recognise with sympathetic interest both points of view, 
though our individual temperament may incline us personally to 
the one or the other. 

But I should like to suggest a parallel between the attitude 
of the neo-vitalistic professors, and the growing tendency on 
the part of Theosophical students generally towards the rather 
dangerously facile adoption of a similar ‘“Theosophic” stand- 
point. As a very concrete example, which may be taken for 
the moment as illustrative of this tendency as a whole, let us 
take the belief in devas, angels. Let devas stand, as to most 
Theosophists they (or at least certain orders of them) do stand 
for the ‘‘ directive forces” guiding the affinities and repulsions of 
atoms, etc., etc. Weare rather apt to imagine that we know a 
great deal more than the general public, and can consequently 
explain everything in this particular direction when we talk about 
the “work of the devas” in the kingdoms of nature, and we 
are inclined to look down pityingly on the short-sighted scientist 
who can see no farther than his ‘‘automatic mechanism.” But 
do we really know much more? 

We read about ‘‘ devas,” and because it happens to be a 
teaching found in a ‘‘ Theosophical” book, we too often blindly 
accept it as it stands, and think no more about it—except perhaps 
to trot it out on every possible occasion to “ unbelievers”’ as an 
explanation of the machinery underneath the stage of the visible 
universe. But until devas are to us an object of sense perception, 
they cannot be more than a more or less reasonable hypothesis, 
mere names for a supposed unknown force, or creation, the assump- 
tion of which may assist our intellectual conception of things, 
maya,” and 
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but so far as we are concerned they are a veritable 
perhaps inthe last resort may be fairly described as “‘ the creation 
of a particularising mind.”’ Inany case, the “ reality’ underlying 
the name deva, and kindred orders, will, when we know it, be 
probably so far removed from our conception of it now, that any 
points of resemblance will be difficult to find. 

Again, we will take it for granted that “devas” and angels, 
as such, ave objects of sense perception to more completely 
evolved people. Deva-ology then becomes a branch of natural 
science like ‘anthropology’ (or any other “‘ ology”), and its 
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‘‘ professors ” are not necessarily more open to the illumination of 
Divine Wisdom than the scientists who investigate the better 
known natural orders to-day. 

We are apt to regard the portion of the universe that comes 
within the limited range of our sense perceptions as somewhat 
“common and material,”’- while the other portions that remain 
unknown to us because we have not organs which respond to 
their vibrations, we regard as something especially holy, mystical, 
wonderful, and almost necessarily endow with a halo of spiritual 
insight all who contact them. 

I venture to think this is the disproportionate view of 
‘allusion’ —not that of ‘ dllumination.”’ To the sage all things 
are equal—the dog and theangel. ‘“‘ There is no distinction inthe 
creatures of the Merciful”; and this, I think, not through any 
degradation of the highest to the lowest level, but rather because, 


to one who through Unbounded Love has reached the Supreme 
Wisdom— 


Beneath the curtain of each atom lies concealed 
The life-increasing Beauty of the Face of the Beloved. 


We are reminded irresistibly of our own Alexander Pope— 


All are but parts of one stupendous whole 

Whose body nature is, and God the soul; 

That changed through all, and yet in all the same; 

Great in the Earth, as in the ethereal frame. 

Warms in the Sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 

As full, as perfect in a hair as heart ; 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 

As the rapt Seraph that adores and burns: 

To Him, no high, no low, no great, no small; 

He fills, He bounds, connects, and equals all. 
To return to our devas; such information as we have about 
them is found in The Secret Doctrine. It is particularly obscure, 
disconnected, and involved. One fact seems to stand out, and 
that is their “‘ automatic” nature: they respond to the particular 


karma with which they are connected, precisely as the muscles 
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respond to the electric nerve stimulant; they respond in exact 
proportion to the force of the stimulants, neither more nor less. 
It seems to me that the more we study and think over these 
problems, the more the sort of ‘‘ human, divine person” idea—if 
I may so describe it—the more the ideas of personality, indi- 
viduality as we know them, fade away, and their place is taken by 
the feeling that that which we are told about “ devas’ and other 
mysteries is in truth more of the nature of an allegory, a myth. 
By means of these material symbols we are enabled to apprehend 
in some dim, uncertain way (and yet the only way in which 
perhaps we can be taught) the existence of these potent spiritual 
forces, these great vibratory powers, which are the manifested — 
laws and motions of the One Energy, irrespective of any 
particular form or mode they may take at any particular time. 

From this point of view there appears a profound meaning 
in this theory of Prof. Gotch: the electrical origin of nerve pro- 
cesses. Here we have this apparently materialistic scientist 
joining hands with H. P. B. when she speaks of that One Life, 
that One Force, which manifests in the outer world as Electricity, 
Heat, Light. 

Let us always remember with regard to these things that as 
members of the Theosophical Society ‘‘ Our bond of union is not 
the profession of a common belief, but the prosecution of a 
common search for Truth. We consider that belief should be 
the result of individual study or intuition, not its antecedent, and 
should rest on knowledge, not on assertion.” 

It has been said that the disciple should always “stand 
ready to abandon all he has learned.” And this surely is the 
attitude not of denial, but of jthe most unwavering faith, the 
deepest reverence in the sureness, the abidingness of Truth. 


H. M. HowsIn. 


For if thou shall find them in all thy close-knit mind and watch over 

them graciously with pure attention, all these things shall surely be 

thine for ever, and many others shall thou possess from them. 
EMPEDOCLES. 
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May I, a young and unlearned member of the Theosophical 
Society, strive to express too, a little of the meaning of 
Theosophy for me? 

And here, at the outset, I confess, with Mr. Mead, that per- 
chance I may divine what it means to me, but never say it. How 
shall I say with what eyes I view the Divine Wisdom enfolding 
me everywhere at every moment? With the increasing of all 
things it increases. In the fulness of their joy of living it 
becomes a song of triumph whose sound goeth forth into all the 
earth. In death it is the silent majesty of Him who, from the 
beginning, is Conqueror of death, and hath all things under His 
feet. The wonder of it, and the beauty of it, comes over my 
feeble and dimly-awakened soul, like the half-seen flash of a 
passing angel. I ama worshipper from afar in this temple of the 
universe ; a door-keeper in this house of my God’s. 

And of beliefs, I have none. I wish for none. Expound to 
me, if you will, that the history of the cosmos, as laid down in 
The Secret Doctrine, the history and destiny of man, as put forward 
by the Theosophical Society, are, or are not, with you, reliable 
facts. Ido notcare one jot. The heart of me knows—andit is 
all-sufficient—that Beauty, Wonder, and Joy are the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. I have absolutely no theories or 
opinions on man and his destiny. I would not have if I could. 
That @ purpose, and that a glorious one, is in and through all 
things without exception, is a self-evident proposition to me. 
Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard it, because it is too great for 
the eye and ear of man as yet unconscious of his Godship. Sol 
am yet blind—as blind asastone. Yet I know that the everlast- 
ing Light exists. And because I know it I have the patience of 


eternity, and a song in the heart of me that rises above the crash 
of my falling worlds. 
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I look to the beauty of this dear and mysterious universe, 
which can almost break the heart of man for very love; to the 
wonder before which he involuntarily stands with bared head ; and 
to the joy, throbbing at the world’s heart, which is so great it is 
akin to tears (and who shall say where joy doth touch upon pain ?); 
and I know how terribly blind and deaf and stupid Iam. I say 
to that triune aspect of the eternal One: ‘Surely He is in this 
place, but I am blind and cannot see Him. Deaf am I, and can- 
not hear Him.” ‘Then it seems to me as if the heart of all man- 
kind cried : ‘‘ Father, Thy Son waiteth upon Thee.” And in that 
sublime patience a thousand years are as one day. 

Did I say that [had no beliefs? Rather is it that I believe 
nothing, because I believe 7m everything. If one should ask me, 
as Pilate asked : ‘‘ What is truth ?”’ I would reply : ‘“‘ Everything 
is truth.’ “I am,” said the Truth of all things, and in that 
timeless present all that exists, all that is dreamt of, is felt, is 
known, is true, and real and holy. When we have reached Truth 
in the Absolute, shall we not look back and find again all truths 
that, for the moment, seemed to us untrue? Shall we not look 
back and know as true—as beautiful—as glorious, all that was 
ever conceived in the great mind and heart of the world? I 
know we shall, and knowing this I do not seek Truth, for it is 
here; I do not ask to know God’s mind, for it is being eternally 
revealed, and the wonder, and the beauty, and the glory of it is 
without end. My brother-men become brothers indeed, for I 
believe in every one of them to his heart’s core. So too, man 
and the world are brothers indeed ; for it is unfitting the sweet 
dignity of the Sons of this Father if we say that man was made 
for the universe, and equally unworthy to say that the worlds 
were made for men. Rather were they made for one another; to 
love, and to work with, each other. In the words of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning : 

And both commended for the sake of each 
By all true Workers and true Lovers born. 

Then what matters it, if all beliefs, all opinions, all things of 
this visible world, fall about our ears? I will not be frightened 
though the stars fall, and the sun be darkened and the heavens be 
rolled up as a scroll. Never! For though heaven and earth 
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pass away, though beliefs fall from us and leave us desolate, 
though Time places us within iron bars of grief, from the deeps 
of every man rises the eternal Divine Song—that “ Word”’ that 
shall never pass away. 

Ah! what matter though we be yet so blind, and the sorrow 
and desolation of hell come upon us? Though He slay us, yet 
will we trust in Him! I think God’s nobleman is he, who shall 
look silently upon the chance and changes of his life, who shall 
be faithful, even unto death, though the plan of the great battle 
be unknown to him. 

Let kingdom rise against kingdom in our soul, nation against 
nation, if so be that we hold fast only the Profession of the Faith. 
And here is my sole Confession of Faith, the rock whereon the 
tides of life shall beat themselves in vain: ‘‘It ts the Lord’s earth, 
and the fulness thereof is His.” 

If you shall ask me what I exactly mean by ‘“‘ the Lord,” I 
mean That which can never be expressed, the Song behind 
all songs—the Beauty shining through all beauty—the Truth in 
which all things are true. Put it any way you like. And saying 
this, there is no more to be said, no more to be expressed, for that 
Confession of Faith is to me as wide as the universe, higher than 
the heights of it—deeper even than its depths. 

My “reasonable” brothers will now accuse me of ‘‘unreason- 
ableness.” Ah! well, poor words, which raise so many walls 
between man and man. He whose heart says ay to this, my 
feeble attempt at expression, as mine said ay to every word of 
Mr. Mead’s in his article in February’s REVIEW, let him be my 
judge. 


CrLaRA M. Copp. 


But come hear my words; for, truly, learning makes the mind to 
grow: T’wofold is the truth I shall speak ; for at one time there grew 
to be one alone out of many, and at another time it separated so that 
there were many out of one.—Empepoc igs. 
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FRom time to time in the history of the Society—once in ten or 
twelve years—a great shaking of it takes place, a testing of prin- 
ciples, a trial as by fire. Through such a trial it passed in the 
Coulomb case, in the Judge case; through such a trial it is 
passing now. From each previous testing it has emerged purer 
and stronger, and a period of growth has followed; we may hope 
that the same result will follow now, and that we shall have a 
period of vigorous progress. In the first trial, India was tested, 
and on the whole stood firm; the Judge trouble left her entirely 
untouched. In the Coulomb trial America was untouched, but 
failed badly in the Judge case; hence she had to be tried again, 
and the signs of her success in the present ordeal are few; Eng- 
land was much shaken by the Judge testing and is again in 
serious peril; Europe, at large, suffered in the Judge trouble, but 
is now standing perfectly steady, the European Sections, except- 
ing the British, showing that they are ready to take advantage of 
the coming period of growth. 

It may be worth while, ere it is too late for England and 
America, to recall what has happened. The expulsion of Mr. 
Jinarajadasa drew my attention to the danger of the Rule which 
placed the sole power of expulsion in the hands of the President. 
The earlier Rules had laid down certain intelligible principles, 
and those embodied in Art. XIII., as revised in 1890, might be 
re-incorporated in the Rules without serious objection; the 
persons indicated are not giving the “‘life-recognition,” and may 
therefore be expelled (see my article p. I0); the Theosophical 
Society had then a certain “ moral code”; the abolition of this, 
in 1896, subjected every one of us to the arbitrary pleasure of the 


1 As nothing else has been received from Mrs. Besant, I reprint the following 
pamphlet which was sent out to the members of the British Section at the end of 
April—G. R. S. M. 
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President for the time being. This change was made by the 
governing body, for some reasons not known to me. No one 
seems to have noticed the change, until Mr. Jinarajadasa was 
expelled under the new Rule last summer. When I read the 
report of his case, I saw that liberty of opinion in the Society was 
imperilled; I talked over the matter with several trusted friends ; 
finally, I decided to appeal to the Colonel against his decision— 
obtained by misrepresentation of facts—and to write an article 
on the general principle of expulsion from the Society. The first 
course resulted in the Colonel reversing his decision, and in the 
Council supporting him by sixteen votes to two—the remaining 
three members abstaining from the responsibility of giving any 
decision. The second course brought about a most unexpected 
result. I had hoped to have originated a quiet and rational dis- 
cussion: my Indian friends differed much on the question of 
principle, but no one thought of getting angry ; we all sought a 
common ground, on which the Society might stand, secure and 
yet free. As from one conversation in which Mr. Keightley had 
taken part. I knew that his view was the most opposed to mine, I 
asked him if he would write an article on the other side, so that 
both views might be presented for full discussion before the 
Society; he agreed to do so. He also drew up a new Rule, 
which was to be submitted to the General Council, and was sub- 
mitted to its members in India. Under this new Rule any one 
considered ‘‘ undesirable’? would be liable to expulsion. When 
all this had happened, and when I knew that I was to be 
nominated as President, I thought I ought not to delay farther 
the statement of my views. On January 5th, I wrote the article ; 
on January 6th or 7th I telegraphed to Mr. Mead asking if he 
could make room for an article in the February REvIEW; he 
telegraphed “‘ No.” I posted the article to him on January 8th, 
so that it might go in the March REVIEW, and had it set up for 
the February Theosophist. I left Adyar on January 8th, returning 
thither only on the 19th. (The “ Conversation” took place 
during this interval, and I knew nothing of it till after my 
return; it revived the Leadbeater question, but as my article had 
been out of my hands for a fortnight, and its genesis had been so 
entirely different, I did not connect the two.) 
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To my astonishment, the article, when published, raised a 
storm in England, instead of provoking a rational and useful 
discussion. Mr. Keightley forgot his promise to discuss the 
question of principle, and made a violent and personal attack on 
me; as acry of “Fire,” yelled out by a mischievous boy in a 
crowded theatre, raises a wild panic, in which all reason is lost, 
and all humanity forgotten, so was the cry raised that the article 
was intended to reinstate Mr. Leadbeater, and the English and 
American Puritan conscience arose in its fury to devour me. 
The grave questions of principle were submerged in a flood of 
personal antagonism; it was announced that the Presidential 
election must turn—not even on the question of principle, but— 
on the false pretence that I would, at once, as President, re-admit 
Mr. Leadbeater ; the few, who have long tried to discredit me, flew 
to seize the opportunity of destroying me, and we have the April 
issue of the THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW—with my name on the 
cover as Editor !—filled with violent denunciation, directed 
against a non-existing idea, supposed to be in my mind. Not 
one suggestion is made on the real question; no solution is 
offered of the real difficulty ; no one points to any principle which 
may guide the Society in safeguarding itself. The General 
Council has rejected Mr. Keightley’s proposed rule, and the 
expulsion of every member is still left to the arbitrary will of the 
President, subject, possibly, to an appeal to the Council. The 
English and American leaders are far too anxious to abuse a 
person to have time to attend to the serious principle on which 
that person invited discussion. The General Council, when it 
next meets, will have no more materials before it than it had at 
its last meeting ; none of the thinkers of the Society in England 
and America has shown a sign of thought for its future welfare. 
The cries which fill the THEOSOPHICAL Review for April are of 
the spirit of the crowd that tore Hypatia in pieces in Alexandria, 
and yelled execrations round the stake of Bruno in the Field of 
Flowers ; they are capped by the remark, in the true spirit of the 
Dominican Inquisitor, that the heretic, in uttering, in answer to 
a question, a long-matured opinion, is making fun of his 
tormentors. 

All these articles, containing many errors and misrepresenta- 
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tions, are likely to have a misleading and prejudicial effect on 
the minds of members who are anxious to act in the best interests. 
of the Theosophical Society but have not the necessary data. 
There is no time to make the additions and corrections in the 
REVIEW, as nothing from me can reach England till the 3rd or 
4th of May. SoJI send this separate circular—the only thing I 
can do to clear the atmosphere from the thick clouds of mis- 
representation. I would also, so far as lies in my power, defend 
our late President-Founder, whose bona fides is accepted at the 
cost of his sanity, vy re-affirming the reality of the manifestations 
at his death-bed, and the validity of his last official act. 

Much of what is said in the April REviEw is, it may be 
noted, fortunately corrected in anticipation in my address to the 
British Section written in March; a few other facts may be 
added here. The assumption that my article was connected 
with the “Conversation with the Mahatmas”’ is disproved by 
the facts, and dates, given above. Mr. Mead knows it was not so 
connected, since he had replied to my telegram of 6th or 7th 
January, and had received the article posted on January 8th. I 
do not understand why, as Editor, he allowed the articles written 
ona false assumption to appear without a note of correction. 
His note to Mr. Thomas’ article on p. 176 conceals the facts that 
no voice was raised to point out the obvious wrong done to Mr. 
Jinarajadasa till I appealed to the Colonel, that I am condemned 
in America for redressing this wrong, and that no one in England 
has raised any protest against the threatened expulsion of thirty 
private members from the Chicago Branch for their refusal to 
answer inquisitorial questions. Mr. Thomas is, doubtless, 
ignorant of all this, but ignorance does not justify him in 
attaching a false significance to my article. The whole great 
edifice of misrepresentation, based on a mistake, falls to pieces 
by looking at dates. 

It now appears that the British Executive received, and 
failed to publish, the formal Executive Notice written at the 
Colonel’s wish and signed by him on January 21st. Mr. Mead 
prints it in April, under the curious heading of ‘‘ Memorandum 
from the late President” instead of as the “ Executive Notice” of 
the then living President. Other Sections acted on the order : 
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the British, for some unknown reason, kept it back, and asked 
Mr. Sinnett, after the President’s death, to regularise his first 
letter. Probably the matter will be explained at the meeting of 
the British Section in July. 

I do not understand the letter of the Colonel, dated January 
17th, on p. 152 of the REVIEW, said to have been sent after his 
death. I left Adyar, as said above, early on January 8th, having 
seen only Colonel Olcott’s private letter to myself, appointing 
me his successor. I did not arrive again in Adyar till the late 
afternoon of January 19th. I received no communication from 
Adyar on these matters between my leaving on the 8th and 
returning on the 19th. I did not see the letter to the Theo- 
sophical Society nor the ‘‘ Conversation ”’ till January 2oth, when 
both were in type. Mrs. Russak told me that she had posted all 
the papers to me at Benares, but the telegram summoning me to 
Adyar had called me away before the letter arrived, and it only 
reached me about the 27th January. The date January 17th, 
therefore, must be an error. However, I saw the articles on the 
2oth, before they were issued, and made no objection to their 
publication, though I saw, at once, what the ‘‘ Conversation” 
meant for me, and something of the use that would be made of it 
against me. I may add that the “Conversation” in no way 
suggests Mr. Leadbeater’s reinstatement, and that we at Adyar 
could not read that into it, as we were told at the same time 
that the Master, in answer to a suggestion to that effect, had 
sternly refused his approval. As said, I was not in Adyar when 
the “‘ Conversation’ occurred, so only have it at second-hand, 
with the exception of the statement about glamour. 

My position as regards the Review I must consider when I 
reach London. I edited it with H. P. B. and she left me the 
copyright. I associated Mr. Mead with myself as Sub-Editor— 
as he had held that position under H. P. B. and under our joint 
editorship—and then as Joint-Editor. Last Xmas, I executed 
an instrument, with Mr. Keightley, who is co-partner with me 
in the T.P.S., securing him in that position during my life, and 
making him Editor after my death. It will probably, therefore, 
be best for me to sever my connection with the Review, as I do 


not care to remain morally and legally responsible for such issues 
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as that of April. I do not, however, regret the publication, as it 
is but the open expression of the feelings which, for long years, 
have used every secret method to cripple and injure me. IfI 
am to be President, it is well that “friends”? should be known 
in their true colours. 

I have to thank Miss Spink, General Secretary of the British 
Section, for her justice and kindness in permitting a statement 
of the other side of the case to appear in the Vaéhan; and I 
gratefully thank Mr. Fricke and Miss Severs for their generous 
defence of a friend too far away to place the facts before the 
Theosophical public. 

I finish with the thought with which I began. The Theo- 
sophical Society in Great Britain and America is on its trial. 
Will these Sections march forward with all the others to a new 
cycle of life, of strength, of progress, preparing for the return of 
the two great workers who have left us, and who have severally 
placed in my hands the carrying on of their respective tasks 
now linked together ; or will they place themselves in opposition 
to all the rest of the Society, wrench themselves away from the 
work of the future, and sink into a disregarded sect? That is 
the issue which is now to be decided. The confusion into which 
the issues have been thrown, the false issues raised to mask the 
real one, the misconceptions, misstatements, oblivion of the past, 
all show whose hands are at work to strike a death-blow at the 
Society. They may wound; I do not believe they can kill, 
unless the time has come for the Society to have a new body. 

Mrs. Scott-Elliot, after a rather serious mis-quotation of a 
Christian text, says: ‘“‘ We must each of us take up our responsi- 
bility, and laying aside all blinding veils of ‘ affection,’ ‘ gratitude’ 
or cowardice, decide whether we mean to serve God, and His 
Servers, the Masters of Wisdom.’’? One of those Masters has 
said: ‘‘ Ingratitude is not one of our vices.” 


ANNIE BESANT. 


THERE is no origination of anything that is mortal, nor yet any end in 
baneful death ; but only mixture and separation of what is mixed. 


EMPEDOCLES. 
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WHAT THE Gops APPROVE 
To the Editor, THz THEOoSoPpHICAL REVIEW 


On page 135 of the April number of the Review you have, among 
suggestive thoughts, printed the line, “‘ The Gods approve the depth 
and not the tumult of the soul,” ascribing it to Fiona Macleod. I do 
not know from what work of this writer the line has been taken, but 
if Fiona Macleod has put it anywhere, she must have copied it 
without acknowledging its true source. 

The line forms part of a magnificent poem, ‘‘ Laodamia,” by 
Wordsworth. Laodamia mourns fervently and long for the death, on 
the Trojan field, of her brave husband King Protesilaus, and makes 
strenuous efforts to evoke his shade, which at last appears and takes 
visible form. She is overjoyed, and springs forward again and again 
to clasp the phantom, which retreats and fades at each attempt. At 
last Protesilaus reproves her in these terms: 


Be taught, O faithful consort, to control 
Rebellious passion : for the Gods approve 

The depth, and not the tumult, of the soul ; 

A fervent, not ungovernable, love. 

Thy transports moderate; and meekly mourn 
When I depart, for brief is my sojourn. 


She is not satisfied, and answers: 


The Gods to us are merciful—and they 
Yet further may relent: for mightier far 
Than strength of nerve and sinew, or the sway 
Of magic potent over Sun and Star, 
Is Love, though oft to agony distrest 
And though his favourite seat be feeble woman’s breast. 


He then exhorts and advises her as follows: 
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And thou, though strong in Love, art all too weak 
In reason, in self-government too slow ; 
I counsel thee by fortitude to seek 
Our blest re-union in the shades below. 
The Invisible world with thee hath sympathised ; 
Be thy affections raised and solemnised. 
Learn by a mortal yearning to ascend— 
Seeking a higher object. Love was given, 
Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for that end ; 
For this the passion to excess was driven— 
That self might be annulled: her bondage prove 
The fetters of a dream, opposed to love. 


The poem rests on a genuine Grecian story, and shows how 
through prayers and sacrifices the shades of the dead used sometimes 
to be evoked. It is weil worth reading, and the words put into the 
mouth of Protesilaus might do credit to a teacher of wisdom. 


N. D. KHANDALVALA. 
Poona. 


We thank our old colleague for his note. The scrap was, if we 
recollect rightly, found among the MSS. of Fiona Macleod without 


any indication of source. Hence the error and hence the exposure 
of our ignorance of Wordsworth.—Ep. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


RAMBLES IN THE VEDANTA 


Rambles in the Vedanta: Being a Collection of all Contributions to 

The Prabuddha Bharata (1896-98). By B. R. Rajam Aiyar, 

B.A. (Madras: Thompson & Co; 1906.) Pp. xxi. and 716. 
Tuis is a collection, as the sub-title explains, 
on the Vedanta and kindred subjects. It might, however, perhaps 
be more fittingly described as a reprint of The Prabuddha Bharata, from 
the founding of that journal to the time when it was transferred from 
Madras to Mayévati near Almora in the Himalayas. The collection 
seems to include everything that was ever published in the journal 
during this period, not excepting even notices and reviews of books 
and extracts of various sorts—the sources of such extracts ranging 


of miscellaneous essays 
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from the Upanishads and Manu to Bacon, Wordsworth, and other 
more recent Western writers. 

There is a Preface apparently by the editor of the collection, and 
an Introduction which includes a short biography of Rajam Aiyar, the 
brilliant young founder and first editor of The Pvabuddha Bharata. 
There is also a portrait of him which forms the frontispiece of the 
volume. 

Although the volume seems to be, as stated above, a mere 
reprint of everything that ever appeared in The Prabuddha Bharata 
while it had its home in Madras, yet most of the book consists of the 
writings of Rajam Aiyar himself. This is natural, for, as the bio- 
graphical note explains, he was not only the editor of the journal but 
the chief, and even, it would seem, the only contributor to its pages. 
In the latter capacity he wrote under various noms de plume. This 
speaks volumes for the ability and energy of the young VedaAntist, 
whose premature death—for he died when he was only twenty-six— 
has been a great loss to the cause of the Vedanta and to India 
generally. 

From his writings one can see at once that Rajam Aiyar was not 
a mock Vedantist of the purely intellectual type. The Vedanta meant 
life to him, and inspired him with the noblest of ideals, and with a 
devotion that was sweet but strong and deep. 

It is a pity that the editor of the volume should have included 
in it, without any discrimination, everything which Rajam Aiyar 
wrote. He might with advantage have left out not only a good deal 
of Rajam Aiyar’s own writings, such as the unfinished story entitled 
*‘ True Greatness or Vasudeva Shastri,” and perhaps the equally un- 
finished accounts of the lives of Ramakrishna and Jayadeva, but also 
the whole series of extracts from other writers, ancient and modern. 

“True Greatness or Vasudeva Shastri’? does not seem worth 
reproducing either asa good story or as a balanced representation of 
things. In it the author, in his extreme dislike for psychic and other 
phenomena ofa cognate nature, goesso far asto brand them all as “clever 
frauds” (p. 566). It is undoubtedly a good thing to discourage psychic 
phenomena and warn people against the very serious dangers with which 
they are involved, and also to make it quite clear to their minds that 
psychism is as different from true spirituality as darkness from light. 
All this is necessary and one cannot dwell too often and too strongly 
on this aspect of the subject; but to see in every psychic or magical 
phenomenon nothing but a clever fraud is shutting one’s eyes to truth 
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and facts. Some are undoubtedly frauds, as many of us know to our 
cost, but to call every one of them a fraud is going too far. Anda 
true VedAntist, as Rajam Aiyar aspired to be, should be a balanced 
man without any prejudice one way or the other, and one of calm 
and perfect judgment. I am, therefore, afraid Rajam Aiyar has not 
succeeded in setting forth a Vedantic ideal in Vasudeva Shastri by 
putting such exaggerated statements into his mouth. 

He has also had occasion to refer to Theosophy and the Theo- 
sophical Movement. Here again he has displayed a spirit which is 
anything but Vedantic. or the spirit seems not only to be full of 
prejudice but even of suppressed bitterness. It is a great pity that 
the movement which was initiated by the late Svami Vivekananda, 
and with which Rajam Aiyar was connected, should entertain such a 
feeling towards the Theosophical Movement. Many of its adherents 
are perhaps not aware of the real cause of it. I was enabled to gather 
the reason from what Vivekananda himself once told me when he 
was staying in London on his way back from America after his first 
and most successful visit to that country. Now that SvAmi Vive- 
kananda and the President-Founder of the Theosophical Society, 
Colonel H. S. Olcott—for he was the subject of the story—are both 
removed from this world of misunderstanding and consequent ill- 
feeling, the story may be repeated here. 

Before leaving India for America, where he went to attend the 
great Parliament of Religions, Svami VivekAnanda, who was then, 
comparatively speaking, a little-known man, had asked Colonel Olcott 
for a few introductory letters and such other help which the President- 
Founder might give to make the SvAmi’s way easier in the States. 
The Colonel, however, for reasons of his own, refused, the Svami 
said, to give him any such. For this the latter never forgave the 
old man, as one could see at once from the way in which he referred 
to the subject when talking tome. Hetold meina triumphant tone, 
and not without some bitterness, how he was most successful in 
America, in spite of the Colonel’s refusal to give himany help. From 
this purely personal feeling of bitterness towards Colonel Olcott the 
Svami seems to have conceived a_ similar feeling towards the 
Theosophical Society as a whole. 

The hostile feeling thus created in Vivekananda seems to have 
passed on to the Rama Krishna movement in a general way. The 
sooner, therefore, it is removed the better it is both for the Rama 
Krishna movement and for our own. 
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The friends and followers of SvAami Vivekananda should further 
remember that, although apparently Colonel Olcott refused help to 
their late chief, the latter’s success was still due, to a great extent, to 
the help that he received at the hands of the Theosophical Society 
members in America. For when he arrived in Chicago the first 
people to give him a warm welcome were members of the Theo- 
sophical Society. Seeing, then, that the success of the Svami was 
made possible to some extent at least by the members of the Theo- 
sophical Society, it ill becomes the Rama Krishna movement to enter- 
tain any but kindly feelings towards the helpers of their late talented 
head, especially when the Theosophical Society has no enmity with 
them. 

But if there are these defects and un-VedAntic tendencies in the 
volume under notice, there are things in it which are most excellent, and 
they far outweigh the shortcomings. Let me particularly recommend 
to the reader such essays as those on ‘“‘ Work and Saintship,” ‘ The 
Sages and their Real Usefulness ’’—in fact most of the articles grouped 
under “ Editorials” and ‘‘ Elements of the Vedanta.” Some of the 
‘¢ Miscellaneous Stories” are also good, to say nothing of the accounts 
of the beautiful lives of Nandu the Pariah and other great saints and 
devotees. It will well repay the spiritually minded to read these. 

Facitig p. 192 of the volume there is a portrait of Rajam Aiyar’s 
Guru. Above the portrait there is a beautiful motto. It has been 
translated as: 


When work permits turn thou with mind controlled, 
And take firm hold of That which needs no hold. 


This embodies, apparently, one of the practical directions which 
his Guru gave him. Much of its beauty is lost in the translation. 
In the Sanskrit the paradox sounds most striking, and produces a 
deep impression on one’s mind. 

Altogether the collection can be heartily recommended to all 
lovers of the spiritual. RAjam Aiyar was a worthy son of India, who 
possessed a beautiful and spiritual nature which was at once brilliant 
and devotional. It is this spirit which chiefly breathes through the 
pages of the volume, and in reading it the spiritual aspirant will not 
fail to catch some of it, while he will get a correct view of the main 
position of the Vedanta. This view will no doubt be one of bare out- 
line, as the essays reproduced in the book pretend neither to give an 
exhaustive account of the Vedanta nor even a very systematic one. 
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They are rather like the lines in a Japanese picture—few, and 
apparently very insufficient; nevertheless, they still convey an idea 
of the original, and though not giving a view of the details, impress 
one with a delightful sense of the supreme beauty of the scene. 


J5 Cec 


PROGRESSIVE BUDDHISM 


Sermons of a Buddhist Abbot: Addresses on Religious Subjects. By 
the Rt. Rev. Soyen Shaku. Translated from the Japanese 
MS. by Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki. (Chicago: Open Court 
Publishing Company ; London: Kegan Paul; 1906. Price 
4s. 6d. net.) 


TueEse addresses were delivered by the Rev. Soyen Shaku, Lord 
Abbot of Engaku-ji and Kencho-ji, Kamakura, Japan, during his visit 
to the United States in 1905-1906; to them is prefixed a translation of 
The Siitva of the Forty-Two Chapters. 

By means of these instructive Sermons we are introduced to 
a view of Buddhism that differs widely from traditionalism. Abbot 
Soyen Shaku claims that Buddhism is progressive and evolutionary ; 
it is essentially practical and based on activity. It repudiates abso- 
lutely mythology, asceticism, and other-worldliness, and its one 
endeavour is to improve the conditions of life and bestow benefits 
upon posterity. The main interest is that we have here a Buddhist 
priest fully alive to the problems of the day, and striving to adapt his 
faith to modern conditions. It is Buddhism envisaged by the active 
practical Japanese spirit. 

The Rev. Soyen Shaku is at pains to contrast his doctrines with 
those of popular Christianity, and this he does directly, without peri- 
phrasis or apology. He is also at pains to reject the doctrine of the 
ego in every form, and preaches a doctrine of reincarnation that 
empties it of all individual considerations, and reduces it toa species 
of pure Positivism which looks to continuance solely in the repetition 
by posterity of the great deeds and thoughts of ancestors. 

While we agree that this may be the mode of activity of great 
souls, we ask what becomes of those who do. no great deeds and think 
no great thoughts? Do they live solely in the wrong deeds and false 
thoughts of posterity ? 

We will therefore inquire further into the problem, first quoting 
from The Sitva of the Forty-nine Sections, a Siitra of selections, and the 
most authoritative scripture of Japanese Buddhism: 
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The Buddha said: Those who leave their parents, go out of the home, 
understand the mind, reach the source, and comprehend the immaterial, are 
called Shramana [the Strenuous—lit., those who exert themselves or make 
effort]. 

Those who observe the two hundred and fifty precepts of morality, who 
are pure and spotless in their behaviour, and who exert themselves for the 
attainment of the four fruits of saintship, are called Arhats. 

The Arhat is able to fly through space and assume different forms; his 
life is eternal, and there are times when he causes heaven and earth to 
quake. 

Next is the Anagamin [/it., he who does not return}. At the end of his 
life, the spirit of the Anagdmin ascends to the nineteenth heaven and obtains 
Arhatship. 

Next is the Sakridagdamin [Ht., one who comes back once]. The 
Sakridag4min ascends to the heavens [after his death], comes back to earth 
once more, and then attains Arhatship. 

Next is the Shrotapanna [lit., he who enters the stream]. The 
Shrotapanna dies seven times, is born seven times, when he finally attains 
Arhatship. 

With this before us it is difficult to understand the Rev. Soyen 
Shaku’s absolute contempt for mythology and mythological heavens. 
Wesay further that, while we share in the belief that no material or semi- 
material body of John Smith, or any form of him, is reborn, we hold 
firmly that there is ‘‘something ” that is ‘‘ permanent,” in the sense 
of lasting from birth to birth, or otherwise the words of the Buddha 
would be empty of sense. 

Twice does the Abbot of Engaku-ji tell the story of the hero- 
general Masashigé, who some 600 years ago, when he had done all 
humanly possible in an impossible position, committed havi-kavi after 
the solemn utterance: “I pray that I be born seven times on this 
earth and crush all the enemies of our Imperial House.” He also 
mentions the last utterance of Commander Hirosé, who blocked the 
entrance of the harbour at Port Arthur: ‘Though I may die here 
while executing this work, I will come back seven times over and 
again to discharge my duties for my country.” 

But asserts our absolute non-egoist : 

He did not mean to come to this life exactly seven times, nor did he 
mean to continue his personal existence ‘as he was individually. He did 
mean this, that his work should find its new executors in the form of a 
worshipper or an imitator or a successor or a disciple or a friend, who would 
be inspired by that noble example. 

There is great truth in this idea, we believe, as may be seen from 
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“©The Story of a Monk,” which appeared in our April number of 
1906; but it applies to those only who show forth “example” in 
their lives, it applies to the greater acts of the greater life of them, and 
not to the rest which we call ‘‘ personal.” It may be that the fire of 
such acts of selfless heroism may burn up the dross of the personality, 
and so incontinently purify the whole nature, and deify it. But for 
the rest, for the little men of this world, what of them? What of the 
‘¢ processions of Fate” and not of those who have married their Fate 
with selfless love? If there is no reincarnation and if there are no 
‘“‘mythological’’ heavens and their opposites, what is the good of it 
all? We go out ; extincts sumus. 

Much as we sympathise with Buddhist scholars in their endeavour 
to dematerialise our conceptions of superphysical things, we still hold 
firmly to faith in a continuum of consciousness. We can, therefore, 
only conclude that the Rev. Soyen Shaku has been forced into 
extremes by contact with an extreme environment ; and this is con- 
trary to the doctrine of the balance which he preaches so eloquently. 

We hold ourselves that there must be a continuum of conscious- 
ness, and therefore also a continuum of substance ; we make a present of 
matter and form to our absolute non-egoist, and stick to prajad and 
sativa as conditioning man so long as he is within the evolutionary 
spheres of samsdva. When he transcends these he can be spoken of 
as non-egoistic, but not before. 

That, however, it is our privilege to transcend the fate sphere, 
that we potentially are here and now able to do so, that this is the 
whole duty of man, we agree. Therefore absolutely the ego-idea is 
false, for it is the holding to this idea which keeps us in the squirrel 
cage; but in the realm of relativity it is as true as any other fact— 
physical, psychic or mental. 

The truth of the matter is that the Buddhist philosophers use the 
term Atman in a way that shows they have inherited it as an 
heirloom from ancient embittered theological controversy. They 
believe that Atman = A haitkdva and even Upddhi ; that this is the Brah- 
manical position. Whereas nothing can be more fatuously ridiculous. 
It is to be regretted that the Rey. Soyen Shaku has not studied the 
Upanishads. 

There is much else to be noticed in these remarkable addresses, 
and much that we agree with heartily ; but we have not space except 


to quote a striking passage in which our author sets forth the main 
platform of his faith. 
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This God of Buddhism works constantly and everlastingly; he knows 
no rest, no fatigue, he has not to stop his work atter six days of toil; he 
does not resort to any special revelation in order to announce his existence 
to the world; he has no favoured son to sacrifice for the sake of the sin of 
which the poor innocent child has no conception. On the other hand, the 
Buddhist God is able to turn the meanest creature in the world to the 
noblest figure in which his glory is manifest to its full extent. He can 
destroy this whole universe and raise it again in the twinkling of an eye, it 
not being necessary for him to wait even for three days. His revelation is 
not an historical event, but it is happening every minute, and those who 
have eyes see it, those who have ears hear it. And to know the truth of 
this, it is only necessary to cleanse the heart of its egoistic impurities and 
defilements, which have been accumulating by virtue of our subjective 
ignorance. When this fundamental purification is completed, “we all with 
unveiled face reflecting as in a mirror the glory of the Lord, are transformed 
into the same image, from glory to glory.” Again, we are glorified with the 
“ glory which he had with him before the world was.” When we arrive at 
this exalted stage of spiritual enlightenment, Buddhism declares that we have 
attained Nirvana. 


Gakaoals 
A PRoTESTANT VIEW OF THE RELIGIOUS CRISIS IN FRANCE 


A Propos de la Séparation des Eglises et de VEtat. Par Paul Sabatier. 
Troisiéme Edition complétement revue et trés augmentée. 
(Paris: Libraire Fischbacher, 33, rue de Seine; 1906.) 


In a small book of about 120 pages, M. Sabatier summarises his 
view of the present state of things in France with regard to the 
separation of Church and State. He submits that the situation is an 
entirely new one in France, indeed in any country, and that it is 
one that other countries would do well to take to heart. It would 
bean error to say, or to think, that the idea of separation is one pro- 
voked politically, and those who declare themselves to be the authors 
of such an idea can be proved to be quite wrong. In fact separation 
is not the word to apply to this very complex movement. It is 
important also to note that the idea of separation, as understood, 
for instance, in America, which recognises all Churches alike, cannot 
be held in this case. 

In France, although the Protestant Church exists and is in a 
sense influential, its religious activity is at present mil; the only 
Church to be reckoned with, the one which has provoked the 
crisis, is the Roman Catholic Church. If France were Protestant the 
crisis would be deferred, but only deferred, twenty, perhaps fifty years. 
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One thing is clear, that the Roman Catholic clerics have long ago 
pointed the way to separation, and have provided men, arms and 
ammunition for the attack on the State. 

The priests are political and election agents; they would be 
forgiven if they were only sincere and convinced reactionaries, but 
they are not forgiven for applying the authority in things political 
which they have always applied in things ecclesiastical. The sense 
of the nation as a whole is beginning to see and to resent this. ‘“ The 
citizen, in the opinion of Frenchmen of to-day, is not the elector, is 
not even the soldier ready to shed his blood for his country ; to make 
a citizen worthy of the name something more profound, more far reach- 
ing is needed; a personal and manly effort to see clearly, to gain an 
opinion for himself and then to act in consequence of it,” whe 
conflict between this ideal of citizenship and that of the Church of 
Rome is the setting forth towards a new destiny and the main 
origin of the crisis. The independent Catholic is looked upon as a 
“sort of monster’; he must be a member of a secret revolutionary 
sect or that enemy of humanity, a Free Mason. 

Among other causes of the crisis the warning given to the Church 
in 1882 was not understood. The clerics only saw in it a fit of 
temper, and they took possession of the country. The history of the 
Bonne Presse Campaign is treated forcibly ; the entire lay press and 
some clerics saw the danger. 

Since 1870, M. Sabatier holds, democracy has triumphed over 
all crises, has eliminated every poison and has rejected all idea of 
divine political right. In 1896, it is true, during ‘/’A ffaive,” the 
clerics saw their chance, but then began also that movement among 
the intelligent public, and the Church now stood forth as the genius 
of reaction. 

The position of French clerics is described in brief as very pre- 
carious. The most moderate are the most suspected, and the informer 
is busy with bishop and country priest alike. The ignorance of the 
ordinary cuvé is phenomenal, and the general clerical intelligence at 
very low level. 

In the third part, however, there is a strong note of hope. 
The ‘“ Church of hate” is only a part of the Church; a stirring of real 
life is to be sought and found all over the country. That many of the 
clergy are alive to the change is evidenced by the success of the works 
of M. Loisy, and by the writings of such men as the Abbés Dabry, 


Lemire, Naudet, Mgr. Lacroix, Bishop of Tarentaise, and many others. 
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Protestants are cold because they see that the question is one of 
internal reform. Freethinkers are not anti-clerical, and lead the 
generous praise of M. Loisy, and the drawing together of young 
Catholics and freethinkers is an evidence of the}sense of need for 
sincerity and initiative on the part of the Church. The independent 
Catholics will be in the majority in ten years—not slaves to but sons 
of the Church. So much the worse for the Church if she shuts her 
eyes to these changes. 

M. Sabatier’s preface, which is longer than the essay itself, is 
devoted to the examination of the opinions of his critics, to a state- 
ment of his belief in the effect of evolution of religion, to admiration of 
those who so fearlessly plead for reform within the Church in this 
“reign of Terror,” as M. Marc Sangnier calls it, and toa summary of 
his belief that a better state of things has not only begun but is to be 
confidently expected in the near future, and in this work “ France 


will be aided by the éte of the clergy . . . and there willbe a 
new Catholicism . . . which will no more resemble the old than 
the butterfly resembles the chrysalis.” C. M. 


BusINEss ASTROLOGIANISM 


Astrology for Everybody. By Llewellyn George, Astrologian. Issued 
by the Portland School of Astrology, Oregon, U.S.A. 

The Planetary Daily Guide: Better than Magic. Same Author and 
Publisher. 


WE may at least commend the candour of the author who here provides 
us with pocket handbooks for success in life, ‘‘ specially arranged for 
those who have not madea study of astrology.”” Fora small considera- 
tion (50 cents, to be exact) the Ordinary Person may be equipped with 
a set of tables by which he may know his ‘lucky and unlucky days” 
without the aid of an astrologer—we beg pardon !—astrologian ; and 
become for all practical purposes as ‘‘ weatherwise’’ as those patient 
scientists who “ shun delights and live laborious days.” We seem to 
recognise the voice, not of the teacher, but of the tipster, making his 
selections. 

In strange contrast to this feverish care for the separated self 
stands the profound saying—was it not of Stevenson ?—that ‘‘ what- 


ever else Man may be meant for, clearly he was not meant to succeed.” 
E 
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MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


The Theosophist, April, opens with an important paper by Mrs. 
Besant on the ‘‘ Brotherhood of Religions.” It is a sorrowful fact 
that anyone writing on this subject must begin with the confession 
that this mutual self-respect existed unbroken until Christianity 
came into being with its new claim of being the only true religion; 
and that religious persecution, in its strict sense, is \confined to 
Christianity and its bye-product Islam. She points out that the 
increasing bitterness of controversy in India is not original to the 
Hindus, but owing to the influence of missionary methods. After 
this she gives us a treatment of what the world-religions have in 
common, which is to be continued in the next number. Miss Edger’s 
‘Devotion in Zoroastrianism” is concluded, as is M. Bernard’s 
*« The Soul of India,” from which we take this useful note: “The 
Spiritual Direction which the Hindus approve of by no means 
exacts, but on the contrary refuses, an abdication of the intelligence 
or of the will; it demands only a complete receptivity. It permits 
no mere inertia nor indolence on the part of the pupil ; it requires on 
the contrary an intense super-activity of all the energies of the indivi- 
dual, but an activity turned inwards.” And this: “The same 
reverence which the Hindu feels for his Vedas, the Theosophical 
Society claims for all the sacred Scriptures of every race; every 
teaching which bears the seal of the higher inspiration has the right 
to be respected and deserves to be studied, without compelling 
credence thereto.’ P. T. Srinivas Iyengar, in his ‘“ What is 
Spirituality,” defines that “to the Bhakta growth of Spirituality is 
proportionate to the intensity of the union with fshvara he feels, to 
the identification of his will with that of Ishvara which he succeeds 
in making. When all flow in harmony with Ishvara, he gains 
mastery over Nature and over his bodies.’ Rama Prasad’s “ Self 
Culture” and the Buddhist ‘“‘Tllustrative Stories” are continued ; 
and we have also “ Japanese Tea Ceremonies,” by L. V., and « Help 


from the Invisible,” by C. W. Watson. Matters relating to the 


Presidential Election we need not notice. By the time this number 


of the Review is published, the Election will be decided, and there 
will remain nothing but to accept loyally the decision of the Society, 
and to forget as speedily and completely as possible the passions 
which have been aroused in its course. 


Uheosophy in India, April. For this reason we confine ourselves 
to a simple acknowledgment of this number, 
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Centval Hindu College Magazine, April, appeals for funds to enlarge 
the Boarding-house accommodation, at present limited to 125 and far 
too small for the pressing need. The conclusion of Mrs. Besant’s 
address on ‘‘ The Ideals of the C.H.C.,” and the notice of the Hon. 
Mr. Gokhale’s address on the inexpediency of college students mix- 
ing themselves up with politics, both appeal to a wider circle of 
readers than the merely Indian one. The presentations and addresses 
to Miss and Mr. Arundale, on their leaving for their six months’ 
holiday in Europe, will also interest their many friends here and 
elsewhere. 

Theosophy and New Thought, April. Here the contents of permanent 
importance are ‘*‘ Plato,” by Prof. E. A. Wodehouse, M.A.; ‘The 
Place and Function of a Theosophical Lodge,” by R. N. Bijur; 
‘¢ Freemasonry a Stepping-stone to Theosophy,” by T. N. Pancha- 
pagesa Aiyar, B.A.; anda notice of the late President-Founder, by 
D. D. Writer. 

The Vahan, May, is entirely occupied with the Election. 

Lotus Journal, May, announces that, notwithstanding the scattering 
of the members of the late Lotus Lodge, the Lotus Circle for the little 
ones continues to meet as usual; presumably until the ‘little ones” 
grow big enough to form a new Lodge of their own. The contents of 
the number are fully up to the mark. 

Bulletin Théosophique, May, in addition to Election matters, has an 
answer as to the best way of bringing up a child, and a continuation 
of M. D.’s ** The Cultivation of the Heart.” 

Revue Théosophique, April, reprints Mrs. Besant’s ‘“‘ The Basis of 
the Theosophical Society,” and has the continuation of Dr. Pascal’s 
valuable paper on Consciousness, and an interesting account of 
Paracelsus, by J. Hemdé. We are’glad to see the completion of the 
translation of the two volumes of The Secret Doctrine. 

De Theosofische Beweging, May, is (like the Vahan) entirely occupied 
with documents relating to the Election. 

Théosophie, April, also reprints ‘‘ The Basis of the Theosophical 
Society”? with a portion of Mr. Mead’s criticism. Mrs. Besant’s 
«¢ Karmic Problems” is continued, and the Editor makes mild fun of 
a correspondent of Le Matin, who informs its readers that Mrs. 
Besant has now abandoned Theosophy and ‘‘is to be found in the 
front rank of the Salvation Army,’—Tableau ! 

Lucifer-Gnosis, No. 33, is chiefly occupied with an important 
lecture by Dr. Steiner on ‘ The Education of Children from the 


os 
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Standpoint of the Gnosis,” which we hope some one will give us in 
English ; but has also a notice of the late President-Founder; and a 
still more important unfinished study, also by the Editor, on the 
future work of the Society. 

Sophia, March, is mainly devoted to the memory of Col. Olcott. 
The April No. has a very interesting account of a certain Samuel 
Zarza, who was, by order of the Chief Rabbi, burned alive in the year 
1450, for asserting the eternity of the Universe. The “ Dialogues of 
Love” and ‘“‘ El Regalo de los Dioses” are continued, and Eugenio 
Astol contributes a paper on “Silence,” of which we are informed 
that Maeterlinck is the great apostle. 

Also received with thanks: Teosofisk Tidskrift ; Omatunte, in 
which the original articles are upon such practical subjects as “ The 
Theosophical View of Life,” ‘‘ The End of the World,” “Is Brother- 
hood Realisable ?”” and “ What is Sin?” ; Theosophic Messenger, April 
and May; Fragments (Seattle), January and April; Theosophy in 
Australasia, March; and New Zealand Theosophical Magazine, March, 
both excellent numbers, but needing no special remarks; Theosofisch 
Maandblad ; La Verdad; Luz Astral. 

Of periodicals not formally Theosophic we have to acknowledge 
Broad Views, May, in which the Editor’s own contribution is ‘‘ The 
Age of Humanity.” Now that Mr. Mallock’s story of a duplex 
personality is drawing to a close, we may venture to say how much 
we prefer Mr. Sinnett’s own briefer, but far more artistic, treatment of 
the subject in his two papers, “A Bridal Pair” and ‘* Married by 
Degrees” (B. V., Nos. 28 and 30) to the more detailed, but decidedly 
crude handling of “An Immortal Soul”; Occult Review, May, of 
which Mr, Waite’s “Chronicles of the Holy Quest” and M. C.’s 
“Reality of Dream Consciousness,” form the most important part; 
Modern Astrology, May ; the second number of Coenobium, which more 
than maintains the promise of its first; The Dawn; Siddhanta 
Deepika ; Notes and Queries—perhaps we ought not to do it, but the 
temptation to quote this is irresistible: “ Nicolai even thinks that the 
‘Fama Fraternitatis’ suggested to Lord Byron [sic /] the notion of 
his ‘ Instauratio Magna’”; Fellowship ; The Grail; Herald of the 
Cross ; New International Review ; O Mundo Occulto ; Health Record. 

Should Socialists be Christians ? by Vallance Cook (Open Road 
Publishing Co.) ; The Story of the Bahai Movement, a Universal Faith, 
by Sydney Sprague (Mayle’s Penny Series), a brief, but very interesting 
study of the work of a great soul. W 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


THE amazing victory of the Japanese arms in the Far East has. 
been followed by a flood of literature of very varying merit. 
Many writers have endeavoured to appreciat 
the forces at work and to prognosticate the 
future. The unstinted admiration of the earlier days is gradually 
giving place to reactionary views which are more anxious to safe- 
guard the interests of Western ideals—that is to say of “ Chris- 
tian civilisation’”’—than to learn the lessons which the outer 
success in arms—the only standard of value the West can really 
appreciate—has forced upon our attention. 

This striking victory has been traced to the spirit of national 
loyalty and solidarity which is summed up in the belief in divine 
rulership incarnated in the person of the Emperor, and to the 
carrying out into general practice of the moral code of the feudal 
warrior, the Samurai—known as Bushido or the Way of the 
Knight. 

Undoubtedly the Way of the Knight is not the Way of the 
Saint. The Way of the Knight as conceived of in Japan is 


Warrior and Saint 
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concentrated on noble action in this world without hope of 
individual reward, the life of the individual being regarded in 
Bushido as the possession of the order—and, in the expansion of 
the Bushido spirit outside that order, as the property of the 
nation; whereas the Way of the Saint in the West looks towards 
another life of individual bliss as the reward of virtuous conduct 
in this life. 

The whole nature of the Eastern Bushi is concentrated on 
what he is doing here; the attention of the Western Saint is 
more often turned towards the expectation of the bliss of the 
hereafter ; and when he acts, he acts not without attachment to 
result, but deliberately because of the hope that is in him. 


* 
* * 


THE portraits of Warrior and Saint are of course here being 
painted in somewhat startling colours, the better to bring out the 
Male and Female Contrast: “ Christian civilisation” is founded 
on a belief in rewards and punishments here- 
after. The modern civilisation of Japan is working itself out on 
other lines; at present the national life is conditioned by the 
ideals of Bushido, and Bushido has nothing to do with individual 
future rewards. 

Now there are two ways in which we can regard this matter. 
On the one hand envy and bigotry would have us consider it 
as the manifestation of a soulless, religionless, purely material- 
istic attempt at empire-building, dictated by the lust of gain 
and grab; on the other it may be that a most important object 
lesson is being given the world for its instruction. 

The West claims that its civilisation is based on the teachings 
of Jesus; but if there is anything certain about these teachings 
it is that the most important and characteristic sayings were 
originally meant for communities of developing saints, and not for 
warriors and men of affairs. Had they been carried out literally in 
the general world, kings and rulers, warriors and officials, would 
long ago have disappeared, and bishops and monks would have been 
paramount. Against this euthanasia of saintship the native 
vigour of Western human nature has persistently revolted. Deep 
within the heart of man there abides the conviction that his 
destiny is not to find its consummation and fullest satisfaction in 
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saintship. Saintship pertains to that feminine side of man’s nature 
which longs to find rest and peace and enjoy bliss. The expres- 
sion of his masculine nature is other; he is in this a warrior, 
a creator, a ruler, a thinker, an organiser. And to satisfy this 
side of him he must express himself in these modes, or cease from 
acting in the world-drama. 


* 
* * 


THE end of man is not to be achieved by the divorce of his 
two natures. It is, however, precisely this divorce that saintship 
aims at ; for it preaches the gospel that man 
should be absorbed in the womanhood of his 
nature, and that is in last analysis a selfish gospel, and the 
putting asunder of those whom God has joined together for the 
consummation of the complete man-mystery. 

If, on the contrary, the religious life be abandoned for one of 
purely secular interests, if the spiritual be forgotten and the 
material alone kept in mind, there is also a divorce, and the divine 
feminine in man is driven into the wilderness. Now, if this is 
what Japan is set upon, then it needs must remain spiritually 
barren and so ere long perish from among the nations. But who 
shall venture to say that there is not a religious life in Japan 
because the mode of it is different from the mode of the West ? 
Japan may have in store for us as great a surprise in this as it 
has already given us in the region of practical affairs. May it 
not be that it was necessary to give the world convincing proof 
that men can live nobly and die nobly for the sake of nobility ; 
that man can find his fullest satisfaction in the very doing of 
the deed to which he gives himself wholly, in a spirit of natural 
nobility which disdains the pettifogging speculation in futures 


so dear to the bourgeois pious soul ? 


* 
* * 


HoweveER this may be, we think the latest writer on the 
subject (The Future of Japan, by W. Petrie Watson) is 
unnecessarily impatient when he writes : 

The Coming of i ie Hee : ; 
the Man ** Bushido is quite insufficient as a moral basis 

for modern Japan; it is already a moral 

curiosity.’”’ Bushido has won for Japan a great victory, placed 
her in the forefront of the nations, altered the balance of 


Nature’s Nobleman 
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power in the world, and heartened the East in ways that are at 
present incalculable. This is the result of the blending of the 
spirit of Bushido with the material arts and sciences of the West ; 
fifty short years have accomplished this world-change. A hundred 
years may, then, bring ferth an even greater change in the domain 
of religion in the West, for in the West, in things religious, the 
Woman has been without the Man too long. Bushido might 
then perhaps be regarded as an outer sign of the coming of the 
Man. 


* 
* * 


HoweEVER satisfied the majority in the West may be with the 
ideals of Christian civilisation, and however content they may be 
that all should rest on the love of Jesus, there 
are no few who would gladly see the noble 
deeds that are generally performed for love of a personal Saviour, 
done naturally and automatically, without calculation. We are, 
therefore, glad to see that the ideal of this natural nobility (as 
distinguished from saintship and all its praeter-natural implica- 
tions) has fired some of our younger writers and that already we 
have a “Samurai Press ’’—the address of which is Ranworth Hall, 
Norwich—publishing a series of booklets to propagandise this 
idea. For an annual payment of one guinea, the subscriber 
receives a monthly publication, which may be purchased 


separately for 2s. The motto of the association is: “ To imagine 
our best and to strive for it.”’ 


The Samurai Press 


By the courtesy of the Samurai Press we have received their 
first four issues: ‘‘ Proposals for a Voluntary Nobility”; “From 
the Isles,” by Arthur Davison Ficke; “The Dust which is God,” 
by Ralph Straus; and “‘ The Evolution of the Soul,” by Harold 
Munro. After reading with attention and interest the first 
pamphlet, which is in the nature of a programme, we must confess 
somewhat to a feeling of disappointment with the contents of the 
succeeding issues. The best is undoubtedly the quaintly conceived 
story “The Dust which is God,” but we feel ’sure Mr. Straus 
could make more of the idea; “The Evolution of the Soul ” is 
an endeavour to appreciate the nature of the “ Soul of Christ’; 


while the second volume of verses is of no merit, and seems out 
of place in the series. 
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As to its typographical workmanship, the Samurai Press is 
to be heartily congratulated on the excellence of its types, setting, 
printing and paper, and on the tasteful way in which it has 
produced its output. 


* 
* * 


THE founders of the Samurai Press are of those who propose 
eventually to found a Samurai Order. Those who may desire to 
become acquainted with the full proposals 
should procure the little volume which sets 
them forth ; here we have only space to quote 
the following from the proposed Rule : 


Proposals for a 
Voluntary Nobility 


QUALIFICATION 


Qualification comes under three heads — Maturity, Physique and 
Occupation. 
i. Maturity 


. . Any man [or woman, for women may be received] seeking to 
become a Samurai may notify the Order of his intention at any time after 
his twenty-third birthday. He is then referred back to training and delibera- 
tion for one year, after which period he may become definitely under the 
Rule for another year as an intending Samurai, without, however, becoming 
a recognised member of the Order. At the end of this second year, that is 
to say, not before his twenty-fifth birthday, he may be fully admitted to the 
Order. ‘‘ Any man who breaks the Rule after his adult adhesion at five-and- 
twenty is no more in the Samurai for ever. Before that age he may 
Pepenta = 


ii. Physique 
“The man must bein sound health, free from certain foul, avoidable 
and demoralising diseases, and in good training.”? Men in bad training 
or otherwise temporarily unfit but constitutionally sound are referred back 
to training. 
iii. Occupation 
The intending Samurai must have an occupation or profession that 
necessitates regular work and is not incompatible with the Samurai ideal; 
he must have no occupation or profession that is incompatible with the 
Samurai ideal. 


DISCIPLINE 


1. The Samurai must be and remain healthy; he must keep his body 
hard and clean; he must make a practice of rising early, bathing in cold 


1 A Modern Utopia. 2 Ibid. 
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water, and shaving himself daily; of taking hard and regular exercise; and 
of dispensing as far as possible with the personal services of others. 

2g. He must have a practical knowledge of the elements of dietetics 
and the principles of diet, and he must keep certain dietary rules and 
certain rules of general temperance and self-control. 

He is forbidden: Gluttony; rich and unhealthy food; flesh; alcohol; 
tobacco; the abuse of narcotic drugs. 

3. He is forbidden any unchastity in act or word. 

4. He is forbidden gambling in any form. 

5. He must make a practice of spending not less than half an hour 
daily in studying the books prescribed for the Samurai, and he must read at 
least one new book monthly of those added to the list. 

6. On seven days in the year he must spend the “time between sunrise 
and sunset in the open air, alone, fasting, and in silence; these periods are 
for meditation only, and during them he may neither read nor write nor 
practise any occupation. 


This will give the reader some idea of the proposals that are 
being made by men who have been fired by the ideal and practice 
of Bushido. It is an excellent experiment, and we wish it every 
success. 


* 
* * 


AN extraordinary letter appeared in The Times of January 18th, 
on the subject of earthquakes and Abrus plants. We confess 


reabae . our entire ignorance of this ‘ seismomantic ” 
t . 
ene flora, but append the letter in the hopes that 


some of our readers may be induced to enquire 
further. 


It is a common belief that it is impossible to predict earthquakes 
because of their irregularity in occurrence ; but, like other things, they, too, 
are subject to rules, I am convinced that everything in the world is certain, 
and not arbitrary. It is the business of scientific men to find out the rules of 
Nature for the benefit of humanity. After more than twenty years’ study I 
believe I have discovered some of the chief laws governing the occurrence 
of critical natural phenomena like earthquakes, 
and especially catastrophes. 

As a proof of this, 


fire damps, storms, floods, 


it will be remembered that in 1891 I published a 
description ef a chart on which all the critical atmospheric and seismic 
disturbances of the world until 1918 were shown. In May, 1892, I deposited 
a copy of the chart itself with one of the leading British scientific societies. 
Of the predictions indicated by the chart and subsequently fulfilled I need 


only mention the earthquakes in Japan and in India, the catastrophe of 
Martinique, and that of San Francisco. 
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A further striking proof of the truth of my system is instanced by the 
recent Jamaica catastrophe. Thatthis disaster was to occur was very clearly 
shown in the chart which I constructed in studying the Martinique disaster. 
I enclose a copy of this chart, which has been published in all my lectures 
since 1902—on the Continent, in Vienna, etc. ; in England on February zoth, 
1go04, at a lecture given at the Society of Arts under the auspices of the 
Foreign Press Association, Lord Aberdeen in the chair; and during last year 
on my expedition to Mexico and Cuba. In Havana my lecture was given 
(early in 1906) before the Academy of Science and other scientific societies, 
and in this town especially my forecasts caused a great sensation. I said 
that a catastrophe would occur in Jamaica in a few years, to be followed by 
one in Havana. I have recently discovered, through my practical studies 
of volcanoes, that Havana is situated on a submerged volcanic crater, and 
that it is also the crossing point of two directions (east to west and north- 
west to south-east) in which the island will be split. 

Since 1894 I have had no Abrus plants available for the purposes of 
observation, and therefore have been unable to fix dates for any forecasts 
which I have arrived at by means of other parts of my system. Through 
lack of funds I had to give up my institute in London, being only supported 
by the Austrian Government and some persons interested in the matter. 
Two years ago, however, two Austrian nobles enabled me to re-establish my 
institute here. For this purpose I visited Cuba and Mexico last year, in 
order to obtain a supply of the Abrus plant. I only brought them to London 
in October, 1906, and it will be another three months yet before I am able to 
begin my regular observations. 

When my system is in full working order I shall be able to predict, not 
only the nature and the locality of any catastrophe, but also its exact date 
from 24 to 28 days in advance. 

Jos. Fr. Nowack. 
6, De Crespigny Park, Denmark Hill, S.E. 


January 17th. 
. * if * 

Tue following apocryphal story of the Christ will delight all 
lovers of animals, for the canonical scripture is singularly de- 

ficient in such instruction. Our translation is 
Corist ees from the French, from a cutting sent in by a 

colleague, who, however, does not give the name 
of the paper, and the paper does not give the indication of origin, 
stating simply that it is from an old Coptic MS. in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale at Paris. We have a slight recollection of 
having met with it before, but cannot revive a clear memory, 
and should be obliged if any colleague can supply the proper 
ndications. The story runs: 
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It came to pass that the Lord went forth from the city to ascend the 
mountain with His disciples. 

And they came to a path leading upwards which was very steep. 

There they met a man with a she-ass. The beast had fallen, for her 
load was too great, and the man smote her till she bled. 

And Jesus came unto him and said: Man, why smitest thou thy beast; 
seest thou not that she is too weak for the load, and seest thou not that sheis 
in pain? 

But the man answered: What has that to do with thee? I can smite her 
as it pleases me, for she is my possession, and I bought her for a good price. 
Ask them who are with thee; they know me well and will tell thee. 

And certain of the disciples said: Yea, Lord, it isas he hath said. We 
were there when he bought the ass. 

But the Lord continued: Do ye not see how she bleeds, and do ye not 
hear how she laments and cries ? 

And the disciples replied: Nay, Lord, we do not hear that she laments 
and groans. 

Then was Jesus sad and said: Woe unto you who hear not how she 
cries and complains to her heavenly creator, but thrice woe unto him of 
whom she complains in her distress. 

And He came nigh unto the ass and touched her. And the beast arose 
and her wounds were healed. 

And the Christ said to the man: Go on thy way, and smite no more thy 
beast, that thou mayest not thyself also be in misery. 


CrEE® 


THE universe is eternally, omnipresently and continuously filled 
with the Breath of God. 

Every breath of God creates a new convolution in the brain 
of Nature; and with every change in the brain of Nature, new 
lovelinesses are wrought upon the earth. 

Every breath of God creates a new convolution in the brain 
of the Human Spirit ; and with every moment of change in the 
brain of the Human Spirit, new hopes, aspirations, dreams, are 
wrought within the Souls of the Living. 

And there is no Evil anywhere in the Light of this Creative 
Breath ; but only, everywhere, a redeeming from Evil, a winning 
towards God. 


X. 
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HAVING now commented at some length on the subject matter 
in general, a few words may be added by way of elucidating some 
of the details of the Chapter before giving the translation. 

The Egyptian word for “‘ Morning Star’ is DWA. This is 
also the number 5. The word usually rendered ‘ Underworld,” 
if it be translated at all, is the same, but with the addition of a 
final T—namely DWAT—which 1s explained as a “ mythological 
locality ”’! 

The Dwat is in a mystical sense?the Tomb of OSIRIS, but 
in its root it is the five-rayed Morning Star; it isin reality the 
pentagram of the mystics, without which there can be no mystical 
Death and no Resurrection from the Dead. It is used in this 
connection more than once in the Book of the Dead. There is a 
certain mystical sense in which the pentangle may be said to 
stand between the two Pillars previously mentioned ; the enemy, 
therefore, stands as it were to guard it from all who cannot prove 
the necessary qualification. This enemy is he who in the 
Chapter that follows ‘‘ whispers to me at the pentangle concerning 
the things of my mother’s uncleanness.”” This phrase refers to 
the condition of hereditary separateness from God, or what is 
commonly called “ original sin.” 

We understand that in this Experiment “ from the beginning 
revelations [that is visions] take place.” This also is exemplified 
in the LXIVth Chapter. It has, I believe, been held that the 
Apocalypse of St. John is an example of one of these preliminary 
visions; for the true transport rises above the stage or plane of 
shape, form or expressible revelation. 

The crystal is the symbol of perfect contemplation, the 
result of which has always been spoken of as Death; and indeed 
there is a risk to be faced even of the permanent dissolution of 
the physical body if the Work be undertaken rashly. 
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It is the natural confusion arising in the minds of men 
ignorant of the mysteries that prevents them from ever being able 
to interpret these fragments of the mysteries. Exoteric Egyptology 
finds it difficult to distinguish the mystical Death from the death 
of the mystic, as also the mystical Tomb from the tomb of the 
mystic; yet to the mystic himself in all ages nothing has been 
- more clear and distinct. 

The innumerable shining forms mentioned in the text refer 
to the activities of the conscious mind, which, on the borderland 
of consciousness, manifest as separate entities and must be dealt 
with as such. 

The words concerning the labour for the balance of the 
‘twelve signs” carry the difficulty, first, of the true determination 
of the Egyptian word SAH, here translated as a zodiacal sign, 
and, second, that there is between the various texts a very fair 
choice of numbers other than twelve. There is, however, an 
ancient commentator’s note following these sentences which re- 
minds one somewhat of a passage in the Books of the Saviour 
(Pistis Sophia, G. R. S. Mead; 1896) : 

“It cometh to pass after these years, when the Sphere of 
the little Sabaéth, Zeus, revolveth so as to come into the First 
“Hon of the Sphere, which is called in the world the Ram of 
Boubastis, that is to say Aphrodite; when, then, she shall have 
come into the Seventh House of the Sphere, which is the Balance, 
the Veils between them of the Left and them of the Right are 
drawn aside; and there glanceth forth from the Height, among 
them of the Right, the Great Sabaéth, the Good [Lord] of the 
whole World and of all the Sphere. 

“But before he glanceth forth, he gazeth down on the 
regions of Parapléx, that they may be dissolved and perish, and 
that all the souls which are in her torments may be brought forth 
and again led into the Sphere.” 

I have therefore selected the number twelve and translated 
SAH as a zodiacal sign. 

The sycamore tree mentioned near the end of the Chapter 
symbolises the perfect growth and expansion of the completed 
universe. 


I will not give the ancient heading and rubric. The splendid 
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promises beginning “‘if this Chapter be realised upon earth” are 
well and widely known; but, seeing that to the Egyptological 
world they are merely evidence of superstition, I will parallel 
them with a promise concerning the realisation of this self-same 
mystery, again from the Pistis Sophia : 

‘* Amen, I say unto you, every man who shall receive that 
Mystery of the Ineffable, and shall accomplish it in all its types 
and configurations,—though he be a man in the world, yet is 
he higher than all angels, and shall far surpass them all. 

Amen, I say unto you, these men are myself, and I am these 
men.” 

The traditional history of the Chapter is also interesting. 
We are told in the rubrics that when Prince Herndadaf found it 
‘‘ written on a plate of iron,” ‘“‘he brought it to the King asa 
curiosity,’ but ‘‘ when [the King] saw it [he saw] that it was of 
the Great Mystery.” This King was MEN KAURA, of whom we 
read (Story of the Nations: Egypt, Rawlinson), that although he 
came of the race of the hated Pyramid-builders and himself built 
the third pyramid, he ‘‘was not regarded as a tyrant, or an 
oppressor, but asa mild and religious monarch, whom the gods 

-ill-used by giving him too short a reign.” Too short it may have 

been for his people, but we realise that sometimes he that has 
walked with the Gods, is not, for the Gods have taken him, and 
it may be that it is yet possible even in the stress that hems in 
an earthly throne for a King to find success in the Grand 
Experiment. 

I now give the Translation, together with my own interpo- 
lated rubrical notes, added to give distinctness to the stages of 
the Work therein symbolically set forth. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


The initiate begins the contemplative process by the recitation of 
certain considerations dealing with the nature and mode of manifestation of 
the Divine Spirit: 

“Tam” is [He] of yesterday, [and], the Morning Star of 
to-morrow evolving to his birth once more. 
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[He is] the mystery of the soul, [and of] the making of the 
gods, 

[And of] the giving of offerings to them ‘that have attained to 
the] pentangle.? 

[He is] the Western one of Heaven guiding him of the East, 
the Lord of the dual personality beholding his own radiance. 

The Lord of the pillars,? the manifestor in the darkness, [the 
manifestor] of his forms in the House of Death. 


The initiate evokes the spiritual symbols of the pillars, he declares 


the nature of the contemplative act and the constitution of the place of 
contemplation : 


“‘ Hail! unto his twin Hawks upon their stations,’ they that 
hearken to the thing in its utterance, guides of death to the 
mystery of their paths. 

Lo! the followers of RA are in his great placet above the 
shrine of the Lady of the Throne’ that stands in the children of 
earth. He is “Iam,” “Iam” is He, and I have constituted® the 
crystal which PTAH has fashioned on his lathe. 


The initiate begins the process of gathering up his personality into the 
crystal, saying: 


Let thy heart, O RA, be satisfied, [for] pleasant in thy 
truth is the beauty of this day of entrance into the city of Thoth,’ 
of manifestation in the East, and of the calling forth of the 
firstborn of them that dwell in the presence. 


Make pleasant to me thy paths, make broad to me thy high- 
ways, let me pass through the earth by the methods of the height. 


The initiate continues in contemplation until the beginning of the trance, 
and his condition is thus symbolically expressed : 


May thy light be upon me [O !] ineffable spirit, [for] I am 


? Lit., ‘‘ them of the pentangle.” 2 B.M. 10474. 
4 Bib. Nat. 5 Louvre 3079, and Bib, Nat. 
7 KheMeN ; lit., into the Eight (8) 


8 Louvre 3079. 
6 Louvre 3079, Turin, Bib. Nat. 
, t.¢,, the number sacred to Thoth. 
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in the paths of [that] power who whispers to me at the pentangle 
those things of my mother’s uncleanness.! 


The contemplation is carried on until the point is reached when the 
initiate realises that to continue is to die, he says: 
Save me! protect me! from [him that] closes his eyes in 
the evening, gathering to the end in darkness. 


The initiate has now so far lost contact with his material surroundings 
that a series of visions begins. The first vision is of Death, who appears and 
speaks, saying: 

“T am” [is] overwhelmed; great black water is my name; 
[I am one] utterly covered by his shroud. 

Hail ! aged one without his water pool! Call to the mourning 
women the hour of the stretching out of the arm of God, and 
say: “Come unto him who is above his flowing tide; for lo! the 
sword is raised upon the neck, behind the head? of the Judge of 
Amentet. 


The vision, having by identification with OSIRIS proclaimed the 
immediate realisation of dissolution to the initiate, leaves him in darkness 
expecting instant actual death. He therefore cries out for aid to OSIRIS, 
always keeping in mind the purpose for which he has dared so much: 

Give unto me that which is within thee,? [O!| great one of 
the Twin Goddesses, lest my tears burst forth from me, [for] I 
cannot see, I know the depths 1s thy name,‘ and I wander from the 
separated one in Abydos.? 


A voice out of the formless darkness answers him: 


The bolts which fasten the four double doors, lo! their 
heads are in the possession of thy hands, within thy shroud, let 
thy face be as that of a hound whose nostril scents [his] home. 


1 Sins of separateness, AWYT. 
2 KhePeD DeP;; Jit., the buttock of the head, 7.¢., the base of the skull. 


3 BM. 10477, short version. The text has ‘‘ ye’’ but the plural termination is 
probably a mistake. 


4 B.M. 10477, short version, 
5 The symbolic shrine of the unmanifested?cause 


re 
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The initiate is hereby heartened to fresh effort, and Anubis also comes 
to his assigtance. The initiate says: 
My feet drive me round about; Anubis! hastens me to 
the chamber of those two nurses [even] the twin Lions; and I 
am strengthened,” [so that] I work against those things that 
pertain to the innumerable’ shining forms in the things that are 
there, and I am after their affairs, labouring for the hours and 
the days of balance for the arms of the twelve signs,‘ by uniting 
and by allotting one to another among them. 


Here is inserted a commentator’s note explanatory of the mystic 
hour that draws near as the initiate succeeds in working towards the 
accomplishment of his task: 

The sixth’ [sign] moreover ruleth the waters [at] the hour 
of the overthrow of fate,® [one] being come hereto with truth of 
voice; this [sign] is that which is in the antechamber of the 
pentangle, and the seven come at his manifestation,’ those are in 
the tribute of the Light. 


The initiate having almost succeeded in his task, another vision comes 
to him; it is a vision ot ‘him that should come with truth of voice.” The 
vision speaks: 


I rise cloudless® as the lord of Life, for the truth and beauty 
of this day, the blood and water is poured out; the mystic burial?® 
blossoms, I have sentenced" every horned beast that is hostile to 
me, even the mysterious [things] created as my opposers, [to 
go] upon their bellies ; for I come with the warrant" of the Lord 
of Lords to advocate the cause of OSIRIS here. 


1 B.M. gg00, short version. 


. 2 The sentence ‘'‘ I am,’ comes forth at the,” etc., is taken out from here and 
inserted further on. 


8 The text has ‘‘ 4,601,200.’ B.M. 10477 has “millions and h 
thousands and one thousand two hundred ”’ : ie so on, all dierent. Barber 


4 SAH, 
5 Short version. 


6 Karma. 

7 B.M. 10477, short version 

8 UBeN-A. 

9 SAM-TO;; lit., “ Earth Union.” 
10 WeP-NA. 


11 WePeT. 
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Let not the eye consume its tears, for I am the envoy of the 
house of Him that dwelleth between his pillars;1 and I come 
from the Sanctuary at the City of the Sun to give the realisation 
of the Phoenix? and the possessions of the pentangle. 


The vision of ‘him that should come” utters a prayer on behalf of the 
initiate : 

Hail! silent place of the mysteries, which is within her 
sister who createth forms even as the creator. 

Grant thouacoming forth [to] . . . .  [initiate’s name]; 
may he behold the disk of RA [when] he expands in the presence 
of the great God, the Light that dwelleth in Eternity. 


The vision disappears and the initiate realises that it was but an illusion; 
and that, however encouraging and however alluring, he must turn away from 
such in his struggle to win the mystic centre that lies between the pillars. 
Again, therefore, he works to attain the requisite conditions, and again when 
he has almost succeeded he beholds another vision, namely, the Disk of RA, 
which passes before him, accompanied by a Voice chanting : 

I journey in peace, I tread upon the sky. 

I adore the radiance in the splendour of mine eye. 

I fly to behold the concourse of the Shining Ones, in the 
presence of RA each day, 

Giving life to all initiates as he walks above the zones? of 
the Earth. 


Again he realises that this also is but another vision among the many 
that have passed, and again he is left alone, while from the depths of his 
soul there goes up acry for help in his seemingly unending and hopeless 
task: 


Silence ! O Silence! open to me the sealed chamber.* 


Runner !® O Runner! who dost disperse the shadows of the 
shining ones in the Earth, give unto me the beautiful path to the 


1 AHAW-F (plural). Note there are four pillars sometimes. 
2 7.e., the Resurrection. 2 

8 Lit., ‘Zones which are in the Earth.” 

4 Short version. 


5 This is the foot-runner that clears the road and at the same time shows the 
way to the Chariot of the King. 
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pentangle of the favoured ones, (that path] which is made on 
account of that which is here, even the inability to gather up 
together what [continually] dissolves. 


Again the initiate hears a Voice. It says: 


Who is this drunkard! in her hidden place ? 


And he gathers courage and strength to reply by a formula which gives 
evidence of the correctness of the knowledge and truth of the aspirations 
which he has, as it were, carried over with him beyond the entrance to the 


tomb : 

“Tam” is he that ruleth before the gate of paths. ‘‘ Enter- 
ing in his name and coming forth as the seeker of the Lord of the 
fons of Earth” is his Name.” 


This sentence should not be looked upon so much as an utterance from 
the mouth of the initiate as an’innate realisation of a spiritual condition 
wherein he is examined and found worthy of attainment. For immediately 
following this intensely significant question and answer he finds himself 
within the sealed chamber, the opening of which is thus described: 

The pregnant one lays down her load and he that finds is 
born. 

Suddenly, the seal falls, the door upon the wall swings over, 
whence comes my consolation, [for] : 

“Iam” comes forth at the bursting open of the door, and the 
radiance is enduring which his heart has made? 

Yea! the Great One presents his eye. ‘‘ Light of his face in 
the dawn”’ zs [his] Name. 

[And lo!] I dotnot perish, [nay] I have become as the Lion; 
and the blossoming of the Light is within me, [for] “I am” is 
he whom [the waters do] not overwhelm ; [yea], twice lovely 
[a (thing it is] to behold death [and] the perfect day of the 
stillness of the heart when he makes [its] tide® to cease. 

1 SeNeQ; perhaps “' sucking child.” 

2 I.e., the name of the “ drunkard in her hidden place." 


_,° This sentence is taken from a former part of the Chapter, where it is an 
evident anachronism. 


4 Short version. 
5 Short version. 
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Lo! then, is the manifestation of “I am,” of the beautiful Lord 
of Life; (then) do I adore the Heavenly Abyss, then do I come forth 
through the Gate of the Great City’ into the Presence of OSIRIS. 

bret behold !-O <>. [initiate’s name], the things 
[that pertain to] thine [earthly being] remain each day. 


The initiate realising himself no longer as man, but as one having 
attained to reality, chants a song of victory : 

I embrace the sycamore; I am united with the sycamore 
tree. 

I have opened a path between the twin snakes of the pentangle.® 

I have embraced the Eye, I have given her rest at her place. 

I have come to see RA in his peace, i his coronation chamber,® 
Jace to face and eye to eye.4 

I join the winds when he manifests, for my hands are clean 
because of his worship. 

I have gathered myself together, I have gathered myself up. 

I fly, I alight upon earth, where my eye finds a place for my 
step. 

“Tam” is born of yesterday, and the sphinx of earth has 
brought me into being. 

I was bound till my [appointed] time; I am in the keeping 
of warrior hands. 

Come thou’ after me, my firm flesh; my radiance shall 
protect my limbs [at] the time when my soul shall make his 
defence. 

At [that] trial, when the circle of the gods shall listen to my 
speaking. 


This then is what the Egyptian Initiate understood by 
“ Coming-forth into the Day.”’ 
M. W. BLackDEN. 


1 Short version. 

2 Short version. 

8 MeHeN-F. 

4 B.M. 10477, short version. 


5 Lit., “ye,” to agree with “ flesh,” which is a collective and so plural noun in 
Egyptian. 
2 
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THE USEFULNESS OF THE UNREAL 


THE first two chapters of Ecclesiastes illustrate not only the 
despondency of King Solomon, but of all other men and women 
whose consciousness has grown greater than that required 
to satisfy the needs of the physical life. The great King, in 
spite of his wisdom, seems to have found no relief from this soul- 
weariness, no sure path to any permanent peace; the best 
counsel he can give is that of resignation to a superior power, 
because it is superior, coupled with an uncertain hope that this 
power will grant the long-desired rest, only because it seems able 
to do all other things. 

We have all felt the vanity of unsuccessful strivings, the 
vexation of cherished purposes come to nought. If it were not 
with us, as with the great King of old, that hope springs eternal in 
the human breast,many would hasten through the door of suicide 
to that forgetfulness for which a long-suffering Job welcomed the 
approach of death and the grave, or else we would, like Schiller’s 
hero, cry aloud to the gods that our spiritual sight might 
be blinded, for verily he that increaseth knowledge increaseth 
Sorrow. 

It is a strange fact that, considering all the commerce 
between Palestine, Egypt and India in those days, when the 
Jews were a free nation, there seems to be amongst such glimpses 
of Jewish philosophy as we get in the Old Testament, no sign of 
any knowledge of immortality and of the evolution of the body 
and soul. The stern rule of Jehovah could not keep the rank 
and file of the Jews from worshipping strange gods, and it seems 
strange that those of them whose minds had grown enough to be 
philosophic, did not also stray into the alluring belief of life after 
death, and a larger divinity than that offered by the Lord 
of Hosts. They seem to have been in the same position as that 
occupied by the chief character of another Eastern kingdom and 
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scripture, as evidenced to us by the despondency of Arjuna 
in the opening chapters of the Bhagavad Gita. 

I suppose no one without an oriental training and heredity 
can readily grasp what the Hindu philosopher means when he 
uses the words Sat and Asat, which are translated as the Real 
and the Unreal. When one hears it said without any warning 
that this table, for example, is unreal, one is apt to think the 
statement unbalanced. But, on the other hand, when you say 
that all the things of sense-life are only relatively real, that they 
are transitory, impermanent, changeable, that in the last analysis 
the term Real can properly be applied only to that which is 
eternal, unchanging, then you bring forward an argument that 
is worth attention. You find, moreover, that you come within 
reach of the position taken by our greatest Western philo- 
sophers, such as Kant and Schopenhauer. They saw that our 
conceptions or beliefs as to the facts of life are, for most of us, 
governed entirely by our perceptions of phenomena, and that our 
perceptions of these phenomena are in their turn governed 
entirely by our capacities for observation. These Jast are our 
senses, and as our senses differ very greatly in their development, 
so do our perceptions register more or less clearly and accurately 
the reports brought to them of the state of this world around us. 
Consequently our opinions, and, therefore, our beliefs, must 
differ from those of other people; they will surely become 
changed with further experiences, and can never be regarded as 
absolutely infallible guides, because we can never reach through 
the senses that which lies behind all sense-forms. 

Even as it is written in the Bhagavad Gita (ii. 14-16) : 

“But the contacts of matter causing cold and heat, pain 
and pleasure, come and go, being only temporary ; bear these 
with firmness, O son of Bharata. 

“ For the man whom these things afflict not, O chief of men, 
who is steadfast, the same in pain and pleasure, he is formed of 
immortality. 

“That which is unreal has no proper existence, and that 
which is real never ceases to be, but the limit of both is seen by 
those who know the truth.” 

These contacts then form the occasions for the reports ot the 
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senses, and the man who is indifferent to them, that is he who is 
not governed by them, has found the Real, the Supreme. For he 
sees that all forms of matter have only a conditional, not an 
absolute existence. He sees, moreover, that matter is simply the 
veil with which the Supreme has clothed His life, that it is 
objective and the life is subjective, that it is phenomenal and life 
is noumenal, or, to use a favourite oriental comparison, the 
relation of form to life is as the reflection of the moon ina pool 
of water to the moon in the heavens. If the form is agitated by 
the winds of passion and desire, then there will appear many 
moons in the ruffled surface of the water, but to him who has 
true sight, because he is in harmony with the Supreme, there 
will be but one moon, calm and radiant in the heights of heaven. 

Having outlined the origin and causes of Unreality, of Illu- 
sion, the next thing to consider is its usefulness. The one satis- 
factory answer to all the questions seems to have been generally 
approximated by thinkers of many periods and nations. It is 
that these experiences are indispensable factors in the evolution 
of our consciousness as it slowly ascends that Jacob’s ladder 
which rises from earth to heaven. King Solomon seems to have 
had some such thought when he said that “this sore travail 
hath God given to the sons of man to be exercised therewith.” 

One of the most descriptive definitions of evolution con- 
tained in our literature was uttered by the Hindu sage Patanjali 
when he said: “ Evolution is the Divinity in all things striving 
to manifest itself.” It is this Divinity in all things, from the 
stones to ourselves, which makes evolution possible, makes it 
continuous as a factor in our daily life, and finally makes it 
triumphant in the case of almost every soul which attains 
individuality. 

To understand the process which is made apparent through 
evolution we must remember that matter starts on this tremendous 
journey through space and time in an absolutely unorganised 
condition. Matter in such a condition is named Prakriti, and is 
as far removed from the faintest veil of mist that we have ever 
seen as that mist is from the granite rocks supporting our public 


buildings, and yet even at this stage it is permeated throughout 
with life and consciousness. 
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We are told that there are definite evolutionary results to be 
attained by each of the great classes of forms which we find 
passing through the school of life along with ourselves; and 
while, speaking generally, the goal of animal evolution is the 
attainment of a great variety of physical powers such as speed, 
strength, keenness of sight, hearing and scent, in order to exer- 
cise all parts of their bodies to the greatest possible extent, so 
the work of human evolution is properly confined to bringing into 
use all kinds of intellectual powers. We are also taught that 
though these evolutionary purposes are distinct as regards their 
planes of operation, yet they overlap to some extent in the classes 
of lives and forms which they use, for we find that some kinds of 
animals show reasoning powers and that certain classes of human 
beings can become unusually sensitive to differences of colour, 
sound and scent. So we need not be surprised to find amongst 
men and women many who show evidence of yet another and 
higher evolutionary purpose, of a peculiar and at present indes- 
cribable method of perception, which is neither a physical power 
of the animal kingdom, nor an intellectual power of the human 
kingdom, but an intuitional power—a direct knowledge—of 
varying clearness, pointing to the Divine Kingdom. 

Now the distinct characteristic of this evolution of conscious- 
ness is sometimes called the Awakening to the Self, and the most 
primitive form of this awakening is the growth of what is named 
the I-making principle, or Aharnkara, or what we call selfishness, 
and, strange as it may appear, it is only through the growth of 
this principle that we can learn to distinguish firstly between our- 
selves and our experiences, and lastly between our human nature 
and our divine nature. It seems difficult at first to imagine a 
time when our consciousness was se primitive as to know no 
difference between the body it was using and the experiences it 
met in that body, but if we consider the language we use in 
describing our experiences and sensations, we see that even now 
we do not make any such distinction apparent, although when 
our attention is drawn to it we cannot deny its existence. We 
continually say: “Iam cold, 1am hungry, I am tired, I am 
unwell,” or whatever it may be, and yet we are not any of these 
things. They refer only and entirely to conditions of the physical 
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or other bodies, and we must know that, as living intelligences 
who are simply using these bodies as our tools, we cannot 
possibly under any circumstances whatsoever be cold or hungry, 
tired or unwell. 

So the first lesson we have to learn in the school of con- 
sciousness is to distinguish between our bodies and their circum- 
stances, and later between ourselves and our bodies. Then, as 
the Gitd says, having learned “‘to be steadfast amidst all the 
contacts of matter we shall be formed for immortality.” Here is 
the gate, herein are the steps through which only can we ever 
come to tread the “small, old path,” as the Upanishads call it, 
leading to Life and Power. Each step has a name—Discrimi- 
nation, Cognition, Realisation. Each name hides a specific 
ability—to distinguish between the Real and the Unreal; to 
recognise the Individual who experiences these shifting surround- 
ings and changing circumstances; to realise the Self as divine 
in its essence, and as the spectator of these varied scenes which 
come and go across the stage of manifested life. 

But let us go back to the element of Ahamhkara and inquire 
what this may be which it is so important for us to realise, and 
why it is that without such knowledge we cannot attain to our 
proper place in the cosmos. This “I” is the image in man of 
the Spiritual Centre of the cosmos, of the Logos. This divine 
reflection is endowed with the threefold life-energy of its Father in 
Heaven. It is like a seed which contains the potentiality of all 
the powers and attributes of its source, but which needs suitable 
surroundings in order to develop them. 

And, even as the seed of a tree must be dropped to earth 
and buried therein in order to grow, so this divine model is, we 
may say, cast into the waters of Prakriti, the great ocean of matter, 
that it may be developed and grow to the similitude of its parent 
by the aid of the nourishment and the experiences which are to 
be obtained only in the external worlds of forms and desires. 

One of the best definitions of that which is connoted by the 
term Life is found in Herbert Spencer’s Principles of Biology 
(i. 74). He says there that Life is “a state of continuous 
adjustment of internal relations to external relations’; and it is 
very necessary to remember this in order to see clearly the use- 
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fulness of the Unreal, or, as I prefer to call it, the Relatively 
Real. For we find that as soon as this divine image or reflection 
or monad is cast into the ocean of Prakriti, of unorganised 
matter, then its growth depends entirely upon the harmony or 
adjustment between itself and those particles of matter by which 
it is surrounded and to which it may become attached. More- 
over, we find that the Power which sends forth these monads, 
acts at the same time upon this ocean of unorganised matter, 
coalesces it into organised matter, and builds it up into multitudes 
of bodies, or forms, or vehicles, to be inhabited or ensouled by 
the monads, so as to serve as their agencies for growth in every 
possible direction. 

Now comes the key to the whole of this problem, as to the 
existence of Maya, as to why the budding consciousness of the 
monad becomes confused in its relations to the Unreal, and 
mistakes the changing bodies through which it grows. 

The monad grows to a knowledge of itself during the earlier 
stages of its evolution solely through these vehicles for its growth, 
and the result is that it identifies itself with these forms, that it 
regards these images of itself, which are cast upon the mirror of 
Prakriti, as being inseparable from itself, as actual parts of itself. 
Its inner powers being undeveloped, it can know itself only 
through the medium of these images, and the resulting attach- 
ment to this reflected life in and through its forms serves 
to develop the I-notion. Being unable to know itself directly as 
the I, the monad or ego learns at first to know itself indirectly 
through the intervention of these bodies. Hence the persistence 
of the body through pleasure and pain, through heat and cold, 
through hunger and satiety, serves to draw out and manifest the 
sense of its own permanence in the ego. In other words, it helps 
to develop self-consciousness of a kind that can work with the 
conditions of matter to which the body belongs. 

This constant, ever-present sense of the I, of myself as an 
apparently permanent entity, existing in the midst of changing 
forms and varying powers, this dim realisation of one subject for 
all actions, feelings, and thoughts, is the sign of a growing 
consciousness in the monad. 

Then again, the frequent disharmony between this reflecting 
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centre and its reflected images, the friction between the monad 
and its forms, throws ihe ego back upon itself, so that it dimly 
senses the changing and objective nature of these bodies as com- 
pared with itself. Hence the larger the number of things 
in which the budding ‘‘I”’ can be reflected, and the more the 
changes of circumstance, the quicker the development. That is 
why a chequered life, even on the physical plane, with its desires 
and fears, its gratifications and losses, must help to generate 
more and more a sense of the reality of the inner self as com- 
pared with the passing forces, than a life of smooth sailing under 
clear skies. 

Moreover, the changes of growth occurring in any one body 
even, in spite of its general permanence of form and outline as 
it passes from infancy to maturity, and weakens again into 
old age, react upon the dweller in that body and stimulate 
his intelligence, strengthening the sense of I; for he sees 
that his individuality remains, that these changes do not 
form part of him, for they continually interfere with his will 
to act. 

These births and deaths gradually build up a definite and 
complex physical body in which the monad can work with its 
physical surroundings; then, also, permeating it as water ina 
sponge, there is built up the astral body, formed from joy and 
fear, from desires gratified and disappointments endured ; in- 
volved in these two has grown the mental body built upon the 
strange experiences of continued pleasure resulting in pain, of 
frequent defeat pointing the way to victory, the first fruits of 
which are memory, and the next anticipation ; its powers of 
association, of differentiation, have been developed, and though 
the process of evolution never changes, yet the quality of the 
material gathered for its internal and external relations is con- 
stantly being refined. Always the Lego associates itself with 
those expressions of its life which it finds plea 
and avoids those of a contrary nature. CS ae 

Always the three bodies tend to become more and more 
specialised as regards certain qualities and aptitudes until they 
rigidly confine the Divine Self to those lines of action which 
cause the least friction. Again and again the Divine Self must 
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put forth its strength, break up this temporary harmony, and 
then through the pain of conflicting relations, the ego seeks and 
finds a greater harmony,a deeper foundation for its being, a 
more constant factor in its evolution. 

Now comes the crowning marvel of its growth; to this end 
are all the struggles of the Self caught in the net of the Unreal. 
As is apparently the method in all its preceding experiences, so 
now it makes the greatest gain when it seems to suffer the 
greatest loss. For, even as when passing through the gate of 
death to the freedom of non-physical life the price of admission 
is the loss of all physical possessions, so in raising the centre of 
life through the astral and mental planes to that of the Divine 
Self, the only method possible is the giving up of all these things 
which are coincident with life upon them. 

As the Master of Nazareth said: ‘‘ Whosoever shall lose 
his life for My sake shall find it’’; or as the Gita hasit: “‘ That 
man who having abandoned all desires goes onward without 
attachment, free from selfishness, he attains to peace.” 

Hitherto the whole tenor of monadic evolution has been the 
growth of Aharkara, of the I-principle, of selfishness, no matter 
how exalted it may seem to have been. Now there comes a 
change, absolute and tremendous, an entire change from the 
search for and accentuation of separateness, to a search for and a 
realisation of unity. By noother method of growth is it possible 
to get satisfaction or peace. For uncounted centuries the monad 
has followed the path of its pilgrimage through the three worlds. 
It has been filled with all the joys of battle in its physical body, 
it has ridden on the foaming waves of passion in its astral body, 
it has met and conquered its fellows with the keen thrust and 
parry of intellectual life in its mental body. Even in the 
supreme field of action provided by its causal body its methods 
have been separative in character, for the gods of all the heavens 
have their likes and dislikes. 

What then is left to satisfy the inherent Divinity which 
unceasingly cries out: ‘‘ Not this, not this,” at all attempts to 
please It? 

The desire to know the Real can no longer be kept back 
by the veils of Maya, nor be put aside by the illusions of the 
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Unreal ; this final desire for Union and only Union, marks the 
last stage on the Path. 

Now one of the marvels of the cosmos, one of the methods 
of jointing which mark the workmanship of the great Architect 
of the Universe, is that every desire which expresses the Divine 
carries within it the possibility of its fulfilment, and herein lies 
the answer to this last great passion for Unity. For its presence 
in the consciousness of the ego is not felt, and cannot be recognised, 
until there has also awakened in the ego a knowledge of a higher 
agent for expression than its causal body; for the principle of 
separation cannot be killed out by any force native to even that 
exalted plane of life. Strength, virtue, intelligence, will not 
serve, for they are native to lower planes; the only power by 
whose help the ego can transcend that which has so far been his 
normal mode of living comes from within, from that same source 
whence emanated the desire for Unity, and it is that very power 
which makes this desire so irresistibly compelling. 

As the Gitd puts it: “I am every object of worship, and by 
whatsoever path a man would approach me, it is I who inspire 
him with constancy therein.” Henceforward, therefore, growth 
is accomplished by a conscious and intelligent worship of the 
Supreme. The long nourished I-notion, the love of the divided 
self, has to be replaced by a love of the Undivided Self, through 
the knowledge that It is mirrored in all forms, that It is the 
Source of all forms, that It is the Real. Henceforward expan- 
sion into Unity takes the place of concentration into Diversity, 
and the sense of separation which was used to build up the 
I-notion by the aid of the numberless forms of the Unreal, is 
transmuted by a spiritual alchemy into that sense- of Cosmic 
Consciousness which sees all in One, and One in all. 


N. W. J. Haypon. 


See ee ee ee 
Every way of a man is right in his own eyes ; but the Lord pondereth 
the hearts. 


To do justice and judgment is more acceptable to the Lord 
than sacrifice. 


PROVERBS. 


4IL 


A MODERN FRAGMENT 


PERSON 


GERISIM, surnamed AMRITA. 

JouN, surnamed AEROLITE. 

Vircin MoTHER OF THE WORLD. 
STUDENT. 

Occutt MasTEeR oF HIGHER DEGREE. 
Occutt MASTER oF LEssER DEGREE. 
ApvocaTE oF ANOTHER TRADITION. 
Man. 

Woman. 

INVISIBLES. 

APPEARANCES. 


StupeEntT to VirGIN MoTHER 
STUDENT 


Mother, these days are great. 
Thou bringest into birth a glory unconceived of men. 


VirGIn MoTHER 
My child, how shall we tell it ? 
Few can know. 


The Greatest of the Great Ones for this race 
Shall presently send forth the clarion note of His Great 


Lyric. 

Then, perhaps, shall men, now dandling with their intellects 
and souls, 

As if through form the Bosom of the Father were made 
known, 


Turn round indeed, awakened once for all. 
Then shall they see Him in Whom patience lives, 
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Him, Whose great Light lets gently fall their scorns, 

Stand there declared. What shame their souls will fill ; 

What life-long, dire calamity not to have known, not under- 
stood ! 

My child, pray with thy mind that elements combine 

To bring this realisation to their hearts. 

Yet hurry does not come into His world ; 

If one will persevere in the grey light, the loss is his. 


CuHorus oF INVISIBLES 


The footsteps of the Gods, 
In time and space, 

Shall truly once be known, 
And in their place, 

When unperceiving ones 
Shall know by Grace. 


AEROLITE 


These fools and blind ! 
must go tell them somehow, 
Knock the doors open of their illusions, 
Stand on my head, 
So they shall see the Sun! 
I could not have foretold 
Our great town here could hold 
So many wiseacres, who yet are idiots. 
They must stay in their own place, they say, 
Cursing me gently for my mad career ! 
By Heav’ns! I'll pull their ‘ologies about their ears. 
To make them see the Chariot of the Sin 
They must look. Brother snails ! 
These satisfactions are complete, yet without satisfaction. 
I’ll ply with paradox, day in day out, 
Till, in the whirlpool their own concepts make, 
Like drowning men they must perforce look up. 
They have forgotten all His attributes, 
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And fail to know Him when He passes by. 

When giants come about how are they met ? 

’Tis the virtuous and hardworking that are praised. 

How has Laotze? When man’s lost the Light 

He then turns to his duty ; 

Fills up the time till the Supreme inhabits with him more. 
Alas ! ’tis powerful contrary. That’s so. 


Man and Woman with Others 


Man, to Other 


Polemics ! 
It is the nadir of thought ! 
Why should we be harangued by this man! 
He evidently does not know his p’s and q’s, 
Much less our knowledges ! 


Woman, aside 


I hear them say he breaks them from their faiths. 

What if the pruning of the vine were good? 

What if such emptiness should hold a God ? 

When growths have gone astray and cling to straws 
’Twere God-like to dissever,—though the cut ’twere keen. 
’Tis making way for unknown glorious things 

That, sure, our inmost hearts do ache for, all! 

But valiant he, I say, who, ’gainst their wills, 

Shows men their snares; twice valiant ! 


VirciIn MotTHER and STUDENT 


STUDENT 


O Mother, had I but the speech of ecstasy, 
I then might symbol forth mysterious things. 
Do other students know the Master so? 
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What saw we on those days of days? A bird 
Descend, and free a spirit bound in night ? 

A straight-brow’d Mind, alone and welcoming, 
An Eye of Brahm, refulgent with pure Light ? 


What is this Presence which descends? Immense 
It hovers momently above the herd, 

As if to find an unblurred Image there, 

A Sound of Its own intimate great Word. 


An arch grew, radiant with triumphant shades, 

Its corner-stone, prismatic, there set high. 

What was it girt us round and made us live, 
A Lesser or a Greater Mystery ? 


It was as if through man came Man to us, 
Transfigured, golden, in the inter-space, 
Through and about us—in each mode of life. 
God give that we may one day see His Face ! 


(A hand comes from VIRGIN MOTHER and rests gently a moment 
on STUDENT’S arm.) 


OccuLtt Master oF HicHER DEGREE 
OccuLt Master or Lesser DEGREE 


OccuLt MasTEeR oF Lesser DEGREE 


Times are beyond my powers; 

How steer this ship? The crowd 

Have various opinions. 

And there’s one who does not rule as you rule ; 
And around whom men are gathering apace. 


Occutt Master or HIGHER DEGREE 


I shall be coming to your aid ; 

Work on with steadfastness. 

Though fellow-workers fail and fall, 

On the dim planes there’s power of recall. 
The hierarchies I trust in will prevail. 
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OccuLtt Master oF LESSER DEGREE 


Well, come anon, dear Master, 


Till then may my gate open stand with equanimity. 


GERISIM and PRIESTESS 


GERISIM 


Little by little, by all ways and means, 
Shall they find Truth. 
Till, holding all straight, 
They shall look up, 

And shall conceive 

A likeness of Myself, 
And hear an echo 

Of the Great Melodies 
By which they’ve lived, 
Unwittingly, 

Ever since We began. 


PRIESTESS 


Ah, then shall a faint consummation dawn, 
And the Tree cover Itself with Blossom infinite, 
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When they can touch the Source, and number Heavenly Days, 


And canremember the Great Path Thou trod’st before. 


INVISIBLES 


The Way, the Truth, the Life, 
Resurrection and pure Life ! 
Ashen gloom to dissipate, 
Lenten void regenerate, 

Such shall be the boons to man, 
Holy Glory let him scan ! 


ADVOCATE oF ANOTHER TRADITION 


The people here indeed must never fancy 
That any vessel but our own can hold them! 
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I will go beautify it by my magic 

And wrest their following from this soft-toned Builder. 
The towers of this citadel are older, 

The trees of a great forest show to sprouting. 

’Tis false, and I will have it false! and shake them 

To all the winds of heaven—so help me Shiva. 


Latev—PRIESTESS, with curled lip 
Aha! ’twas magnificent. 


Your Gods might hear it ; 
Time is our only point of difference ! 


(Holds high the Keys of the Sacred Mount.) 


INVISIBLES 


In vain, in vain, ah, Marsyas! 
Apollo conquers still ! 

Illusion holds thee in its maze, 
That of a subtle will. 

Vishnu is all awake 

And knows how to fulfill. 


VirGIN MoTHER and StupENT 


STUDENT 


Mother, I thought I saw Him as I read, 

A Figure of Great Spring in ecstasy. To all His Limbs 
Seemed joined th’ Eternal; Streams of Life 

Flowed to Him; and the Joy of Complete Knowledge 
Was around Him, in immeasurable haloes of pure Light. 
Through His Being did it generate, 

Into the iridescent mist ; 

Till the vision of such Atonement 

Did permeate my being ; 

As it must surely all others 

In their long travels to this Central Self. 


Is this vicarious Love? 
To wait until the Light doth’dawn for all ? 
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VirGIN MoTHER 


Child, there He stands, has stood, will stand, 
His Pleasure to unfold ; 
Giving the Kingdom unto conquering souls 
Whom He has sought of old— 
A Royal Fisher this, 
With nets of gold. 

(A pause.) 


STUDENT 


And Mother, other Great Ones’ treads 

Are regular, and rhythmic, but so different ; 

As ’twere a lion, or a bull, 

With legs and arms complete, but without wings ! 


VIRGIN MoTHER 


My son, The Lord of Cosmos 

Only can be lion or bull, eagle or ram, 

And each and all, but His Great Self the most ; 
They all His living attributes. 

So that, as Master of the Ladder, 

He dispenses through the Rungs, 

Not beating drum on any one of them. 


STUDENT 


And, Mother, the great Priestess, 
She with the antlers branching into Heaven, 
A rose was on her mouth ! 


VirGIN MoTHER 


My child, she guards and cares and tends ; 
A Warrior she, who has indeed been Queen. 


STUDENT 


Dear Mother, was it one of His Great Seven, 
Who baskéd luminous in the White Light ? 
An aperture was opened and I saw. 
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(VIRGIN MOTHER moves her peacock-feather wings.) 


And in that dome of blue the hierarchies shone ; 

With movement immanent they sped, fulfilling. 

And of these other things, Mother, I cannot speak— 

That Great White Band—solemn, on clouds. 
VirGcin MoTHER 


Hush, child! make mention with thy breath. 


STUDENT 
Up in the sky are great games gathering ; 
Meseems, this day, a mustering is held. 
INVISIBLES 
Through Thee, to Thee, and only Thee. Amen! 


(APPEARANCES contemplate each other, and vie with one another 
in lusctous, ascetic and other forms and subtleties of body and intellect.) 


INVISIBLES 


Through Thee, to Thee, and only Thee. Amen! 


(APPEARANCES become dismayed, use distended powers, and 
vanish.) 


INVISIBLES 


Through Thee, to Thee, and only Thee. Amen ! 


Joy perfected is Lord, 
Arisen with the Word, 
The great World-mystery solved. 
Softness ineffable, 
Strength inexhaustible, 
Balance made stable. 
Body regenerate, 
Soul incarnate, 
Spirit to actuate, 
Eight, Eight, Eight ! 
M. E. Wortn. 
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THE WORDS OF HERACLITUS! 


INTRODUCTORY 


IT is remarkable that in the Trismegistic sermon entitled “ About 
the Common Mind,” in which Thrice-greatest Hermes quotes 
three times from an ancient collection of Words, or Sayings, of 
the Good Daimin, or Good Spirit (the Great Mind, Good Mind, 
the Logos), two of these sayings are found in the extant fragments 
of Heraclitus.? 

It is further to be remarked that Heraclitus calls the Principle 
of all things Fire—the creator, destroyer and restorer. 

Now Hippolytus, in treating of the Simonian Gnosis, tells 
us that Simon Magus called the Boundless Power Fire. 

Diiswolite is not.asimplething . .. « but’ >. ...“has 
a two-fold nature ; and of this two-fold nature (Simon) calls the 
one side the Hidden and the other the Manifested, [stating] 
that the hidden [aspects] of the Fire are concealed in the 
manifest, and the manifest produced by the hidden. 

“And the manifested side of the Fire has all things in itself 
which a man can perceive of things visible, or which he uncon- 
sciously fails to perceive. Whereas the hidden side is every- 
thing which one can conceive as intelligible, or which a man fails 
to conceive. 

“To be brief, then, the Fire, according to Simon, being of 
such a nature—both all things that are visible and invisible, and 
in like manner, those that sound within and those that sound 
aloud, those that can be numbered and those which are un- 


1 See Zeller (E.), A History of Greek Philosophy (Eng. Trans.; London; 1881), 
ii. 1 ff.; Fairbanks (A.), The First Philosophers of Greece (London ; 1898), pp. 23 ff. ; 
Gomperz (T.), Greek Thinkers (Eng. Trans. ; London; 1901), i. 59 ff. 
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numbered—in The Great Announcement he calls it the Perfect 
Understanding, as being everything that can be understood an 
infinite number of times, in an infinite number of ways, both 
as to speech, thought and action.’ 

It is generally held that Heraclitus was an entirely indepen- 
dent thinker, hewing out a new path in philosophy; that he 
thought his system out for himself unaided.” 

I cheerfully admit his independence of thought, and the 
novelty of his views as compared with those of his predecessors 
in Ionia; I admit the claim of originality for his philosophy, for 
his pioneer work in setting forth his intuitions in the terms of 
formal thought. But at the same time I am persuaded that he 
did no otherwise than all the first philosophers of Greece who 
translated mythology, theology and mystagogy into the terms of 
formal reason. 

They were in contact with the wisdom-traditions of the 
time, and their philosophising was an exteriorisation of the 
mystery-teachings. 

Heraclitus, I hold, was in contact, on the one hand, with the 
Egyptian mystery-tradition, that is, with the same body of 
conceptions and revelations to which the Trismegistic tradition 
can be traced; and, on the other, he was in contact with the 
wisdom-tradition of Chaldza and Persia, just as Simon surnamed 
the Magus, or Magian, of the Babylonian settlement Samaria, 
was in contact with Persian theosophy, four hundred years later. 

In the time of Heraclitus the Persian yoke had oppressed the 
Greek cities of Asia Minor for half a century or more, and 
Chaldza had influenced the syncretistic cults of what was then 
called simply ‘ Asia,” for many centuries previously. 

Heraclitus (Hérakleitos) of Ephesus lived somewhere about 
525-475 B.c., though the precise termini are difficult to ascertain. 
Of his life we know little beyond the fact that he was a member 
of the reigning family, and surrendered the dignity of “king” to 
his younger brother. After a contemplative youth and a stormy 
political life he withdrew to the mountains, depositing in the 

1 Hippolytus, Philos., vi. 9-11. 
* Gomperz writes: ‘‘ Solitude and the beauty of nature were the muses of 


Heraclitus. He was a man of abounding pride and self-confidence, and he sat at 
no master’s feet.’’ 
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temple of Artemis a roll of manuscript which contained the result 
of his life’s work. 

This, as far as we know, was the only work he wrote, and is 
undoubtedly the only work from which the ancients quote. It 
was entitled Concerning Nature, and is said by Diogenes Laertius 
to have been divided into three Logoi: ‘The Logos concerning 
the Universe” ; “ The Political Logos,” and the “ Theological 
Logos.” These sub-titles refer presumably to three sections 
into which the work was divided, but we may doubt whether 
these were the original headings. 

The work of Heraclitus has unfortunately not been preserved, 
and from the existing fragments it is impossible to reconstruct it, 
or even to place the fragments in any order. 

Heraclitus was known to the ancients as the “‘ Obscure,”’ or 
the ‘‘ Dark,” because of the enigmatic and paradoxical nature of 
his sayings. He nevertheless stands out in many ways as a giant 
of thought, and in his leading conceptions with regard to physics 
is the nearest in thought of the ancients to the concepts of 
modern physicists. 

As to his influence on posterity we may quote with advantage 
from Gomperz : 

“Heraclitus exerted on posterity a curiously two-edged influ- 
ence, and as an historical factor he reveals the same double 
aspect which is shown by natural objects in his theory. He 
became the head and fount, not merely of religious and conserva- 
tive tendencies, but also of scepticism and revolution. If we may 
echo his own cry, he was and he was not a bulwark of con- 
servatism, he was and he was not the champion of revolt. Still 
it was in accordance with his idiosyncrasy that the weight of his 
influence should have leaned to the side of defence. Within the 
school of the Stoics, his tendency was precisely opposed to the 
radical tendency of the Cynics. His views on the subordination 
of all occurrences to fixed laws were responsible for the strict and 
implacable determinism of the Stoics, which was liable in all 
but the clearest brains to pass into fatalism. From these views 
were derived the quality of resignation, not to say of quietism, 
which we meet as early as Cleanthes, and the willing submission 
to the dispensations of destiny of which Epictetus and Marcus 
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Aurelius were the apostles. Heraclitus, too, is the first to intro- 
duce us to the Stoic manner of moulding and adapting philosophy 
to the requirements of popular belief. Similarly we may recall 
Hegel, his disciple in modern times, the author of the ‘ philo- 
sophy of restoration,’ of the metaphysical glorification of tradi- 
tion in church and state, and of the famous dictum, ‘ the real is 
reasonable, and the reasonable is real.’ Yet the Neo-Hegelian 
radicalism, too, as is shown by the example of Lasalle, is also 
closely akin to Heraclitus. And for the most striking parallel, 
the exactest counterpart to the Ephesian which modern philosophy 
has produced, we must refer to the great revolutionary spirit of 
Proudhon. In separate and highly characteristic doctrines they 
are as alike as two peas, and Proudhon’s mental habits and his 
consequent love of paradox remind us most vividly of Heraclitus.” 

Heraclitus is of the greatest interest to all lovers of theo- 
sophy; his was a mind that had been touched with the Atmic 
Breath, if we may so phrase it, so that he became master of the 
opposites. To himself he was more than a formal philosopher ; 
he was a prophet, speaking with “inspired mouth,” and it is from 
this point of view that I propose to treat his ‘‘ words” in the 
present study. ; 

As it is very difficult to sort out the fragments satisfactorily, 
I shall follow to some extent Zeller, who appears to me to keep: 
to a fairly satisfactory logical order of treatment. 


I, however, 
use the numbering and the text of Fairbanks. 


THE IGNORANCE oF MANKIND 


Nowhere can Heraclitus find Truth among men; what he 
seeks is Wisdom, not knowledge. 


18 “ Of all whose words (Jogoi) I have heard, not one 


reaches so far as to know that Wisdom is apart from all 

[words].” 

That is to say, ‘It cannot be said’’—the old old formula 
of Wisdom. There is here a play on logot, words, sayings, and 
reasonings, and the Logos, the Reason, Wisdom itself. 


2 ‘Of this Reason (Logos), though it be for everlasting, 
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men are without understanding, both before they hear of it 
and when they hear of it for the first time. 

“For although all things happen according to this 
Reason (Logos), they seem to be without any experience [of 
it, even] when they make experience of such words and 
deeds as I narrate, when I discriminate each thing according 
to [its] nature and tell [them] how it is. 

‘* As for the rest of them they are as unconscious of 
what they do when awake, as they are forgetful of what they 
do when asleep.” 


And he continued apparently : 


LET ‘“‘ For who of them has mind or understanding? They 
follow the poets of the peoples, and have a crowd for 
teacher, not knowing that many are bad and few good. 
For [even] with the best [of them], the one thing they 
prefer before all else, is lasting fame among mortals; while 
as for the many, they fill themselves like beasts.” 
Heraclitus seems to mean that no one thinks for himself; 

people follow the poets or the crowd of philosophers blindly. 

Wisdom must be sought by self-effort. Wisdom is not much 

learning—polymathy. 

16 “Much learning does not teach us to have mind 
(true understanding) ; else it would have taught Hesiod, 
and Pythagoras, and again Xenophanes, and Hecatzus.” 


Even Pythagoras he will not except, for he adds: 


i ig) “Pythagoras son of Mnésarchus practised enquiry 
(historia) most of men, and made a wisdom of his own— 
much learning, bad art.” 


The only exception he seems to have made was in favour of 
Bias, one of the “‘ seven wise.” 
Tr “In Prigné was born Bias, son of Teutamas, of whom 
more can be said than of the rest.” 
As for Homer, asa teacher of Wisdom, he will have none of 


him. 
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119 ““Homer (he said) deserved to be banished from the 
lists [that is the public recitations] and cudgelled,! and 
Archilochus likewise.”’ 


He especially blamed Homer for wishing that Strife might 
perish from among gods and men, for he says: If that went 


43 “¢ All things would go.” 


For Strife or Struggle is the great principle of existence, and 
the means of producing the good, according to our philosopher ; 
in this foreshadowing the ‘struggle for existence’? and the 
“survival of the fittest.” 


Again referring to Homer, he characterises him as: 


118 “The most esteemed of those who in estimation know 
how to make things up; nevertheless, Justice shall overtake 
artists of lies.” 

And again he speaks of : 


14 “ Bringing forward untrustworthy witnesses of disputed 
points.” 


This is a ‘‘ word” that Polybius introduces as follows : 


“For this is characteristic of the present age, when, 
inasmuch as all lands and seas may be crossed by man, it 
would no longer be fitting to depend on the witness of poets 
and mythographers, as our ancestors generally did.’ 


Of Hesiod, again, the popular theological poet of the Greeks, 
he says: 


35 ““ Hesiod is the teacher of most people; they think he 


knew most things, whereas he did not know [even] day 
and night; for they are one.” 


That is to say, he spoke about appearances, and was under 
the naive delusion of the opposites. 
If, then, he treated the philosophers and poets with such 


scant courtesy, it is not surprising to find him supremely con- 
temptuous of the multitude ; and so he declares: 


1 In Greek pari{erOa:. Thisis probably a pun on padodery i 
term for reciting the poems of Homer, ees payedeiv, the technical 


* Fairbanks’ translation. This is perhaps based 
Heraclitus. peer on the lost context of 
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nme) ‘One is ten thousand for me, if he be of the best.” 
As for their opinions and their criticisms, he tells us: 
II5 ** Dogs, too, bark at one they do not know.” 
And again: 
51 ** Asses prefer sweepings to gold.” 


And yet again: 


53 ** Swine [like] to wash in mud; barn-yard fowls in 
dust.” 
Men are asleep and must be awakened, for: 
94 ‘Men should not act and speak as those that sleep.” 
And yet they must not be disturbed too suddenly, for: 
i077 “The dolt gets into a flutter at every word (of 
Wisdom]}.” 
And again : 
3 “‘ Those without understanding when they hear are like 


the deaf; the proverb bears witness against them, ‘ Present 
they are absent.’ ” 


4 «« Eyes and ears are bad witnesses for men if their souls 
be rude,” 
5 ‘‘ Most are not conscious of the things they come across ; 


nor even when they have been taught do they know them, 
though they think they do.” 
6 “ They know not how to hear nor how to speak.” 


From this unconsciousness and sleep in waking he would 
rouse men to attend to Wisdom ; but it isa difficult and hazardous 
experiment. Above all things rash conjectures should be 
avoided. 


48 “Let us not conjecture probabilities about the greatest 
things.” 


The true lover of Wisdom, though avoiding the slavery of 
polymathy, should nevertheless be well equipped, for : 


49 “Philosophers should be experienced in very many 


things.” 
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But the way of the philosopher is that of self-knowledge, 
for he writes: 


80 ‘“‘T sought after myself.” 
And this in a mystic sense, for : 
96 “The human habit has no [true] principles, but the 
Divine has.” 


The things of Wisdom are too good to be believed, they 
transcend all knowledge. 


116 “Itis because they so transcend belief that they escape 
being known.” 


Friux anp Unity 


Perhaps the chief of all the doctrines of our philosopher from 
a popular point of view is the theory of the impermanence of 
existence, of the constant change of all things, the ever-becoming 
of phenomena. This dogma was summed up in the pregnant 
sentence: “All flow ” or ‘All things are in flux.” 

{n the fascinating pursuit of this idea most writers on Hera- 
clitus forget the equally potent complementary dogma of our 
philosopher: ‘All are one.’ The eternal mutability of things 
exists because of the eternal unity or sameness. 

Both Plato and Aristotle! repeatedly refer to this first great 
generalisation of Heraclitus, when they tell us: 

‘* Like rivers all things are in motion.” 

“All things existing go and nothing stops.” 

‘All things depart and nothing stays.” 

“Likening all things to the stream of a river, he says: 
‘Thou canst not step twice into the same river.’ ” 

“The all is on the march; most of it resembles nothing so 
much as departure.” 


“All sensibles are ever in flux, and precise knowledge 
concerning them does not exist.” 


The original text of the saying about ‘“ never twice in the 
same stream ”’ seems to be: 


1 For the texts see Zeller Op. ctt., il. Tr. 
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AI ‘* Thou couldst not step twice into the same rivers ; 
for other and other waters flow on.” 


That is to say, new waters are continually displacing their 
predecessors. There is also a refinement of this ‘‘ word” which 
runs: 


‘‘ We both enter and do not enter the same rivers; we both 
are and are not.” 


This seems to mean: “ We only seem to enter the same 
river, for even while we are entering it it is changing. Equally 
so is it from the standpoint of ourselves ; for we too change in the 
very act of entering the river. Neither is the river the same 
from one moment to another, nor are we the same. Its waters 
change ; our waters (or the flow of our substance) are also ever 
changing.” 

Plutarch! glosses this saying about the river with the words: 
‘‘ Nor touch twice the mortal essence in the same state; but by 
the rapidity and speed of change 


40 “Ttscatters and collects, it comes toward and goes 


99 


away. 


In illustration of this master-idea we may quote a passage 
from Pseudo-Hippocrates, which is strongly Heraclitean, and is 
thought by some scholars to be based directly on the work of 
Heraclitus. We shall, however, omit the glosses and additions 
of “ Hippocrates.’ 

‘Thus is it : being born and dying is the same ; being 
blended and being separated the same. 

“ Each to all and all to each the same. ; 

‘All things, both divine and human, move up and 
down reciprocally. 

“Day and night [change] to longest and shortest. 

“The onrush of fire [is] also [the onrush] of water. 

‘‘The sun [goes] to very long and very short. 

“Light for Zén (Zeus), darkness for Hadés ; light for 
Hadés, darkness for Zén. 

“Things there come and go and alternate hither, 

1 De Hi ap. D., xviii. 2 For text see Zeller, op. cit., ii. 15. 


ce 
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and things here thither, every moment;! both those destroying 
the things of these, and these again destroying the things 
of those. 

‘“And by those coming hither and these mingling 
thither with one another, each fulfills its appointed fate 
both as to greater and less. 

“And there is destruction for all at the hands of one 
another, to the greater from the less, and to the less from 
the greater. 

‘‘ The greater increases from theless, [the less diminishes 
from the greater]. 

** Parts of parts, wholes of wholes, come into a man, 

some to take and some to give. Those that take 
do more; those that give, less. 

‘““Men saw wood: one draws, the other pushes; but 
both do the same thing. The less they make, the more 
they make.? 

“The same, too, is the nature of man: one thing 
pushes, the other pulls; one gives, the other takes; one 
thing gives to one thing but takes from another; and that 
to which it gives becomes so much more, and that from 
which it takes so much less.” 


And so in the authentic fragments we find our philosopher 
enunciating the paradoxes: 


24 ‘““ Want and satiety [are one].” 


The context in which this saying is found is connected 
with the idea of Fire as the intelligent and governing cause 
of all things. This Heraclitus calls Want and Satiety, in con- 


nection with the processes of arrangement and destruction or 
conflagration. 


39 “The cold gets warm, the warm cold; the wet gets 
dry, the dry wet.” 
69 “The way up and down is one and the same.” 
70 “ Beginning and end are common.” 
1 Lit., hour. 


* That is, apparenily, the smaller they make the log by sawing pieces off, the 
more pieces they make. 
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78 ** Living and dying, and waking and sleeping, and youth 
and old age, are the same; for these will change and be 
those, and those change and be these.”’ 

83 ‘* Changing it rests.” 

120 ** One day is equal to every other.” 
And in this great generalisation he did not hesitate to include 
the bold dictum : 


57 ‘* Good and bad are the same.” 
Again he says: 

52 **Sea-water is purest and foulest; drinkable and 
salutary for fish, undrinkable and harmful for men.” 


50 ** For the wool-carder straight and crooked are one and 
the same. Above and below are one and the same.” 


Upper and under, above and below, are the same essentially. 
The latter is supposed by Zeller to refer to the revolution of the 
heavens and the transition of the elements into one another. 


104 “°Tis not better for men to have what they want. 
Disease makes health sweet and good; hunger, satiety ; 
toil, rest.” 

36 ‘God is day and night, winter summer, war peace, 


hunger satiety. He changes just as incense blends with 
incense. He is named according to each man’s pleasure.” 


G. R. S. MEap. 


PEACE. 


PgAcE on the broken, troubled mind, 
Like moonlight on the sea, 

Peace on the heart, peace on each nerve, 
That acheth wearily. 


Peace—peace—from sheltering wings of Peace 
Wide-brooding as a Dove— 
The Peace that is the pulse that beats 
Within the Heart of Love. 
FIoNA MACLEOD. 
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THESTREET ORSsEIaE 


AMONG all the nations of antiquity there are traditions of the Tree 
of Life. Among the Akkadians it was called ‘‘ Tin-tir,” or Life- 
tree. One of the earliest names of Babylon was ‘‘ Tin-tir-ki,”’ 
or Life-tree-place. The Tree of Life is represented as guarded 
by griffins, cherubs, or by the eagle-headed deities. It was 
apparently called *‘ Sakh” (=Holy), which in Assyrian is 
“‘ Asher ’”’—the ‘‘ Ashérah”’ of the Amorites, sometimes translated 
‘Groves,’ in the Bible. ‘‘ The conventional form of tree so 
often found on the Assyrian tablets was that of a vine growing 
on atrellis. The vine was called in Akkadian “ Iztin,’’ or Wood 
of Life. The Jewelled Tree of Life is found aiso among the 
Chinese, Hindus, and many other nations. The Chaldean 
Hercules (“ Irgalla”=Akkadian for the Sun) failed to gather the 
fruit of this Tree which was guarded by a serpent. 

All these traditions point back to the Garden of Eden, which, 
in the Septuagint and Vulgate versions, means: ‘ Paradise of 
Pleasure.”* In the garden God planted the ‘Tree of lives” 
(Ets-khayyim) and the “ Tree of knowledge of good and evil,” or, 
as it might be translated by hendiadys, ‘‘the knowledge of 
pleasant evil.” 

While we may believe the story of the literal Adam, we see 
a far deeper esoteric meaning when we take the Garden as repre- 
senting the body of flesh, into which the male-female Psyche 
descended, and from which the female or mother portion—the 
Eve or “ living mother ’’—was afterwards separated. 

We learn from Genesis iv. 1, that the Tree of knowledge 
symbolised carnal knowledge, for by the Fall they first discovered 
their nakedness, and it would seem that by continuing in the 
blindness engendered by carnal knowledge that the way to the 
Tree of life was Larred. 


1 Gin., li, 8, Vulg., and LXX. (** tas truphés’’), 
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Christ promises to the overcomer that “to him will I give 
to eat of the Tree of life which zs in the Garden of Eden of God” 
(Rev., ii. 7). To continue under the law of generation is to eat of 
the Tree of knowledge; to escape from the seduction of the 
serpent and to come under the law of regeneration is to eat of 
a Tree of life. 

If the power of life is poured out in generation or wasted in 
lustful passions,? it is evident that the body must suffer; must be 
on the road to destruction. Even our scientific men begin to 
teach this fact very positively. Ina great work on Evolution in 
Sex, it is said that: ‘‘ The temporary exhausting effect of even 
moderate intercourse is well known, as well as the increased 
liability to all forms of disease, while the individual energies 
are lowered.” 

But higher than every other consideration do we place the 
teachings of the Master on this point in Mai?t., xix. 10-12: “All 
men cannot receive this saying but they to whom it 1s given. He 
that ts able to receive it, let him receive it.” 

“It is good for a man,” says the greatest of the Apostles, 
“not to touch a woman.” It is only those who are thus 
“‘eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake” who can possibly 
realise what it means to “‘ follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth.” 
“‘ These are they who are not defiled with women; for they are 
virgins ’*—purchased from among men ; first fruits unto God and 
the Lamb (Rev., xiv. 4). 

In the “age to come” the “nations of the saved” on the 
earth will have access to the Tree of life, by eating of the fruit of 
which they will be enabled to ‘‘live for ever” (Gen., lll. 22), aS 
Adam would have done had he continued to eat of it. But 
during the present age it is only to the overcomer that the 
promise is made that he should “eat of the Tree of life” (Rev., 
ils, 7). 

The Septuagint makes it very clear, in Isatah, Ixy. 22, that a 
continuance of life in the body is ensured by eating of the Tree of 
life, for it reads thus : ‘‘ They shall not build and another inhabit ; 
they shall not plant and others eat ; for as the days of the Tree 


1 Compare Proverbs, xxi. 20, Rev., ii. 7 and xxii. 2, 11. 
2 Punished with death in Genesis, xxxviii. 9. 38 Masculine. 
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of life shall the days of my people be.” ‘‘ The period of youth 
shall be a hundred years.”” Only the sinners shall be cut off at a 
hundred years old. 

So that it is clear that disease and death are the direct result 
of the fall into carnal generation, but those who “ follow the 
Lamb whithersoever he goeth” are “virgins” “not defiled with 
women,” ‘‘eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake.” 

Weare taught in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt., v. 8) that 
carnal lust is equivalent to the act of adultery. This being so, it 
shews that without perfect purity of thought it is impossible to 
keep the Law of Christ; which holds us responsible for our 
desires. What force this gives to the injunction: 

** Guard well thy thoughts; 
Thy thoughts are heard in heaven.” 
And how it illustrates the fact that “as a man thinketh in his 
heart so is he.” 

Everyone who is willing may have mastery over the body 
if he will give attention to diet, as the Apostle Paul says: 
“Every man that striveth for the mastery is temperate in all 
things,” so “‘ I keep under my body and bring it into subjection.” + 
By following this course we are kept free from evil desires during 
our waking consciousness, and we find by experience that by 
retaining all the power of life, a much less quantity of food will 
serve all the needs of the body. So that instead of eating of the 
Tree of knowledge, we are eating of a “Tree of life ”—forsaking 
the way which from the beginning has always led eventually to 
the death of the body, by preserving all the life in the body. 

There is every indication in the Bible that sins against the 
body were the curse which ruined the Antediluvian World 
(Gen., vi. 2-8). But, on the other hand, Noah was sald to be 
“perfect in his generations” (tamim be-doroth-aiv). 

It is evident from I. Cor., vii. ff., that the Apostle Paul advised 
Christians to abstain from marriage: “I say to the unmarried 
and to widows that it is good for them to remain even as. ta 
Only to those who could not gain the mastery and take control 
of the body he advises marriage (vv. 8, Q). 

He, no doubt, practised what he taught, and Philippians, iii. 


POL. COM, 1x. 28,0 2: 
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10-16, seems to indicate that he longed with intense longing for 
the immortality of the body. ‘That I may know Him and the 
fellowship of His suffering, becoming conformed to His death, 
of by any means I might attain to the exanastasis”” or out-resurrec- 
tion, that is from among the rest of the dead! This cannot 
mean the first resurrection, in which all the “ blessed and holy ”’ 
take part, of Rev., xx. 5; but must denote a special or extra 
resurrection; as he saysalso in IJ. Cor., v. 2: ‘Not that we would 
be unclothed, but that we would be clothed upon with our habita- 
tion which is from heaven. Not that we wish to die, but to be 
clothed upon now with our spiritual bodies, so that what is 
mortal may beswallowed up of life.” 

Of course the mere abstinence from carnal intercourse, and 
even the perfect conservation of all the life forces, is not sufficient 
to secure eternal life in the body, although the duration of life 
might be greatly extended by this means. But at present im- 
mortality such as the Apostle Paul longed for, can only be 
secured by the highest spiritual attainment and perfection, for he 
himself declares that he had not then attained it. ‘‘ Not as 
though I had already attained, or were already perfected, but I 
press on toward the goal unto the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.” ‘ They which run ina race, run all, but one 
receiveth the prize. So run that ye may obtain.” 


HENRY PROCTOR. 


. - oe 2 be . 
1 Evxvanastasis eh ton nehvon. The only occurrence of the word ¢favdéoTaccs in 
the N.T 


Ir is just as difficult to distinguish a genuine inspiration of the Unconscious 
in the waking state in a mystical mood from mere freaks of fancy, as a 
clairvoyant dream from an ordinary one; as in the latter case only the 
result, so in the former only the purity and inner worth of the result can 
decide this question. But as true inspirations are always rare conditions, 
it is easy to see that among all who ardently long for such mystic suggestions, 
very many self-deceptions must occur for one true inspiration. 
Von Hartmann, Philosophy of the Unconscious, Voll 
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In esoteric matters I would rather seek conciliation than quarrel over 
mistakes made, whether real or imaginary; because the cause and the 
triumph of truth ought to be dearer to a true Occultist and Theosophist 
than petty successes over disputants. . . . We students of the sacred 
science ought to help each other, encourage research, and profit by our 
mutual knowledge, instead of unprofitably criticising it to satisfy personal 
pride. This is how I look at it; for otherwise our enemies, who started by 
calling us humbugs on the sole strength of their sectarian and materialistic 
prejudices and bigotry, will be justified in reiterating their accusation on the 
ground of our mutual denunciations.—H. P. B. in Theosophist, Nov., 1887. 


Now that the turmoil of the presidential election is over, it will, | 
I trust, be possible to return to the position of last Christmas, 
and discuss, apart from personalities, the important question : 
What is the “fitness and propriety’ necessary for membership 
in the Theosophical Society ? 

On this question of principle but little light has been thrown, 
the object of the article written under the above title having been 
lost sight of in the side-issues raised. 

If my critics had understood my object they would have 
discovered that most of my statements were axioms, and that 
they only became dangerous when ideas—as far from my mind 
as from theirs—were read into them. For no member seriously 
believes that I have turned my back on all my teachings and am 
more indifferent to morality than he is himself. Members know 
that I uphold a lofty moral ideal, and that I believe the life 
of the Society to depend upon its morality. The only difference 
between us—if difference there be—is that I think that the 
Society lives by a spirit rather than by a law-code, and that I 
think our ideals protect us more surely than a penal article in 
our constitution. 

I recall the positions I laid down: 
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(i.) That the Theosophical Society has the right to expel a member 
who ts not a “‘ fit and proper person”? for membership. 

All agree on this, though most of the criticisms are made on 
the supposition that I said the reverse. 

(il.) That the first, and perhaps the only, fitness and propriety 
demanded is the recognition of Brotherhood and the effort to help in its. 
vealisation. 

The word “recognition” is further said to be “ not merely 
a lip but a life-recognition ’—the man must live the brotherhood 
he professes. This at once shuts out all who are legally con- 
demned for crime, unless they can show that the “crime” was 
technical, not moral; this was the ground taken in our earlier 
rules, where a member was to be expelled if legally convicted, 
unless he could prove that he was not morally criminal. As Mr. 
Mead says: “‘ We take this (the criminal codes of all countries) 
for granted as a foundation on which to base our movement.” 
Unless I had seen it used as an argument against my position, I 
should never have supposed that murderers, thieves, etc., would 
be regarded as coming under those who recognise Brotherhood 
in their lives, and as helping inits realisation.! A life-recognition 
of Brotherhood is a very high demand, and claims a morality 
distinctly above the average. If it were really enforced, very few 
members would remain to the Theosophical Society ; because we 
cannot fully meet it, it must be urged as an ideal rather than be 
made into arule ; we can only grow towards it in onr present lives, 
and that we are trying to grow towards it justifies our membership. 
How lightly this life-recognition of Brotherhood is considered, as 
a qualification for the Theosophical Society, is clear from the 
fact that in the criticisms of my article it is ignored. 

(iii.) Some members would not allow a member to hold opinions 
leading to murder, theft, adultery, any sexual irregularity, or other 
evil ways. 

This is, obviously, a mere statement of fact, not an ‘‘ express 
reprobation ”’ of these members, as one critic has it. There is no 
word of reprobation. There are opinions held by highly regarded 
men which “lead to”’ these crimes, as a matter of fact. Anarchy, 


1 This refers to an article by Mr. Fullerton, printed in the Thcosofhist, and 
sent to me in proof from the REviEw, 
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as a philosophy, is held by some very noble thinkers; this 
opinion leads the starving to the assassination of kings, and the 
assassin would rightly be excluded from our nucleus; but would 
Theosophists exclude, say, Prince Kropotkin? Socialism, declar- 
ing property to be robbery, advocating the collective ownership 
of land and capital, leads ignorant and reckless people to riot and 
theft ; the rioters and thieves would rightly be excluded from our 
nucleus ; but would Theosophists exclude Proudhon, Fourier and 
Karl Marx? These were the cases I had in mind when I wrote 
of ‘opinions leading to,’’ and I wanted members to realise the 
difficulty of making a rigidrule. I did not suppose that anyone, 
knowing me and my opinions, would come to the conclusion that 
I wanted to induce murderers and thieves to become members of 
the Theosophical Society. The trend of my thought was shown 
in the cases I cited “on matters connected with the relation of 
the sexes ’—Socrates, Plato, Moses, Vyasa. As Mr. Mead has 
asked for ‘the historical facts on which this startling statement 
is made,” I give them, but as they are as well known to Mr. 
Mead as to myself, it is evident that he had in his mind some- 
thing very different from what I wrote. I had been speaking of 
polygamy, polyandry, and prostitution, and said that on “the 
relation of the sexes some very great Initiates have taught most 
peculiar and, to our minds, outrageous doctrines . . . Socrates, 
Plato, Moses, Vyasa.” 

With regard to Plato and Socrates, I had in mind the works 
under the name of the former. In the Republic, the guardians of 
the ideal city are to be its noblest men; the women of the 
same rank must be ‘the very best”; these “must be unclothed, 
since they are to put on virtue for clothes.” ‘These women 
must be common to all these men [the guardians], and that no 
one woman dwell with any man privately, and that their children 
likewise be common; that neither the parent know his own 
children, nor the children their parents.” (The Works of Plato. 
Trans. Thomas Taylor. Republic, Bk. v.) 

The citizens were to be chosen and mated so as to produce 
the best children. ‘Those of the youth who distinguish them- 
selves, whether in war or anywhere else, ought to have rewards 
and prizes given them, and the most ample liberty in embracing 
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women, that so, under this pretext likewise, the greatest number 
of children may be generated of such persons.’’ (Ibid.) 

The women were allowed to be mothers from 20 to 40 years 
of age; the men to be fathers from 30 to 55. Outside these 
years they might please themselves in sex relations, provided 
that the birth of a child should be prevented, or that a child born 
should be exposed, so that it might die. 

Promiscuity, the giving of women as prizes for distinction, 
the precuring of premature birth and infanticide, were not, I 
think, too strongly described as ‘‘most peculiar” and “ out- 
rageous.”’ Though nothing more than this was in my mind, 
I might have gone much further, as I found in glancing over 
Plato after many years. For the worst excesses of vice were 
winked at; in the Laws, viii., doubt is expressed if laws forbidding 
the most degrading acts could be made and enforced, and in 
the Republic, Bk. iv., it is said that it is better if such acts are 
avoided, but if not, appearances should be kept up. In the Sym- 
posium the conversation of Socrates and the young men cannot 
be reproduced with decency, and Prof. Jowett, Regius Professor 
of Greek in the University of Oxford, in his introduction to the 
Symposium, in his translation of the Dialogues of Plato, remarks 
that the view of one of the speakers in favour of certain vices ‘is 
greatly at variance with modern and Christian notions, but is in 
accordance with Hellenic sentiment. For it is impossible to 
deny that some of the best and greatest of the Greeks indulged 
in attachments which Plato in the Laws, no less than the universal 
opinion of Christendom, has stigmatised as unnatural. Pausanias 
is very earnest in insisting on the innocence of such loves, when 
pursued in a right spirit; and he speaks of them as generally 
approved of among the Hellenes, and disapproved of by the 
Barbarians. . . . Thus wide is the gulf which separates a 
portion of Hellenic sentiment in the age of Plato (for about the 
opinion of Plato himself, as of Socrates,’ respecting these male 
loves, we are in the same perplexity as he attributes to his country- 
men, 182 A,B; cp. Laws, viii. 841 foll.) not only from Christian, 
but from Homeric feeling.” 

As regards Moses, let anyone read Dewt., xxi. 10-14, and say 
if such rape and subsequent desertion are not outrageous.” 


Lu 
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As to VyAsa, the following translation of a Samskrit shloka may 
suffice : 

‘“‘ Subtle is the way of Dharma! Merit accrues and sin is 
washed away by praisefully reciting the history of the Pandavas, 
five husbands of one common wife, themselves born to Kunti, 
the wife of Pandu, from five different deities, and grandsons of 
Vyasa, himself the son of an unmarried woman, and violator of 
the widowhood of his stepbrothers’ wives.” 

My object in drawing attention to the divergencies of thought 
and practice in morality was not to defend vice, but to suggest to 
members of the Theosophical Society that they should realise how 
widely varied were opinions on many fundamental questions of 
morals, and that they should not hastily lay down a rule of 
expulsion which might commit the Society to an absurd position. 
No one supposes that when I say a member “‘ cannot be excluded 
for teaching . . . the predestined damnation of souls presently 
to be created,” I myself assert that doctrine to be true; why 
then suppose that when I discuss exclusion for immoral opinions, 
I am defending the opinions? 

(iv.) I do not consider that the Theosophical Society has any 
moral code. 

One of the charges on which Mr. Jinardjad4sa was expelled 
was that he said the Society had no moral code. I repeated his 
words in order to see if I should be similarly treated. Mrs. 
Mead and Mr. Fullerton both say the same: are they, therefore, 
to be supposed to be indifferent to morality? The Theosophical 
Society used to have rules for expulsion for certain offences, but 
it has erased them. Has it, therefore, become indifferent to 
morality? Or has it recognised that a code is not needed, 
because only those striving to lead a noble life are attracted to 
it? Did it think that if, ona rare occasion, some one below the 
normal standard entered it, he would become purified by the 
spirit of the Brotherhood into which he had come ? 

The Theosophical Society puts forward the highest moral 
standard, and seeks in every way to encourage members to strive 
towards it. On this we are all at one, and none of us is indifferent 
to the maintenance of a high moral tone in the Theosophical 
Society. Can we not differ as to the most efficacious means of 
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preserving this tone, without charging each other with holding 
immoral views? And may we not discuss the best method of 
preserving it, without linsinuating that anyone who does not 
agree with us on methods is indifferent to morality? ‘ Law” 
and “Gospel” in Christian theology have connoted different 
methods; when S. Paul said that the law was ‘‘a schoolmaster to 
bring us to Christ,” and declared that Christians ‘‘ were not under 
the law but under grace,’”’ he did not mean that the Christian 
standard of morality was lower than the legal, and that the 
Christian might freely sin. But he believed that the compelling 
power of the Spirit was more reliable than the compulsion of the 
law. 

It may be that I have erred in regarding the Theosophical 
Society as a spiritual Society, and that I trust too much to the 
“law of the Spirit of life’ for the maintenance of its purity. 
But I do not think so. I believe that it 7s a spiritual Society, 
and that it will become more and more spiritual as it trusts itself 
to thecurrent of spiritual life rather than binds itself by the letter 
ofalaw. Of all that I have said in days gone by of noble living, 
of the necessity for high morality, I have nothing to unsay. 
Occultism is more exacting in its morality than are the people 
of the world in theirs, but it is ‘‘ concerned with realities rather 
than with conventions,” and hence the occultist is sometimes mis- 
understood. Its demands are higher, its penalties more terrible. 

One other thing I may add: while I would have the Theo- 
sophical Society without a rigid law of expulsion, without a code 
enforced by penalties, I think that it has the right and the duty 
to demand from its authorised, or generally recognised, exponents 
conformity to a higher moral standard than the ordinary one of 
their time and country. Their position is not the position of the 
simple member: the credit of the Society is in their hands, and 
in proportion to the range of their work is the rightful claim of 
the Society on them to set a high example alike in theory and 
practice. If they are not prepared to meet this demand, they 
must not claim any endorsement from the Theosophical Society. 
The leaders of the Society must accept the responsibility of 


their position, and live the teachings they proclaim. 
ANNIE BESANT. 
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Two, and only two, are the momentous questions discussed in 
Mrs. Besant’s article, and every veteran F.T.S. ought to help in 
their solution. Since Mrs. Besant says, and rightly so, ‘“ We 
are concerned with the Society as it is,” to me the question 
appears to be far more historical than metaphysical, and, there- 
fore, in their elucidation chapter and verse should have much 
greater weight than debate and argument. Mrs. Besant has, 
however, assumed at the outset that “the Theosophical Society 
has no moral code binding on its members,” and so has launched 
on an elaborate speculation. If then it can be shown that on 
questions of conduct the rules of the Theosophical Society have 
never allowed unbounded latitude, but on the contrary laid down 
definite lines, deviation from which has always rendered one 
liable to exclusion, all theorising becomes unnecessary, and we 
can base our stand on solid ground. I therefore propose here to 
make a brief survey of the Constitution of the Theosophical 
Society from the earliest period to which it is traceable up to the 
present date, and see whether it supports or overthrows Mrs. 
Besant’s contention. 

The questions as framed by Mrs. Besant are: 

(1) *‘ What constitutes fitness and propriety for membership 
in the nucleus called the Theosophical Society ?”’ 

(2) “ Does the Theosophical Society enforce on its members 
a moral code, the transgression of which is punishable with 
expulsion ?” 

The Constitution and Rules of the Theosophical Society 
ought to answer both these questions with no uncertain voice; 
still, a prima facie examination of the verdict given by Mrs. 
Besant on the first of these may be useful, and before passing on 


to the rules I may just delay a moment on this. Mrs. Besant 
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says: “ The first, and perhaps we may find the only, fitness and 
propriety necessary to membership is a recognition of the truth 
of Brotherhood, the wish to help it to emerge from latency into 
activity.” If we were in search of a purely philosophical defini- 
tion of the terms “ fitness” and ‘‘ propriety ’’ as said to be used in 
the bye-laws of the Theosophical Society, perhaps Mrs. Besant’s 
might hold the field as well as any other. But since their con- 
struction has a distinct practical bearing, inasmuch as two 
members of the Society have to testify to the ‘‘fitness”’ and | 
“ propriety ” of every candidate for admission within its fold, our 
first duty in determining their meaning is obviously to enquire 
into the sense in which they have been used by the vast majority 
of our Members who have been active in recruiting our ranks. 
Intimately connected with it is also the psychological problem 
whether it is possible for the ordinary human being of the present- 
day world to certify conscientiously that his fellow-creature is 
animated by the subtle fire and illumined by the still subtler light 
which the above definition indicates, of course taking it for 
granted that the “wish” and the “recognition” mentioned 
therein are purely mental states, not inferable from general 
demeanour. I say not inferable from demeanour, because if 
behaviour were made the test of the “wish” and the “ recogni- 
tion,” it is difficult to see how morality can be steered clear of; 
for I can conceive of few ethical rules whose infringement is not 
also a violation of the true conception of Universal Brotherhood 
There is no moral law which has not its foundations in Truth 
and Brotherhood—the corner-stones and root-ideas of the 
Theosophical Society. 

It is true Mrs. Besant also admits ‘‘ that the guarantee de- 
manded from two members that the candidate is a ‘fit and 
proper person to become a member of the Theosophical Society,’ 
implies that the recognition is believed to be not merely a lip- 
but also a life-recognition.” The compound “ life-recognition,” 
as distinguished from “ lip-recognition,” would at first sight 
naturally suggest the notion of character and conduct; but the 
whole article is directed against such an interpretation, and the 
following sentence purports to explain its meaning. 

‘And I think this desire to help, evidenced by work which 
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does help others towards the realisation of Brotherhood, is the 
only fitness and propriety that our Society can rightly demand.” 
The italics are ours. But even with this further explanation the 
riddle remains unread. For if by “work which does help,” 
neither mere platform oratory, boudoir sermon and _ printed 
brochures on the one hand, nor necessarily the exercise of such 
virtues as charity to the poor, nursing the sick, comforting the 
afflicted, protecting the weak, instructing the ignorant, and par- 
ticipation of the joys and sorrows of fellow-men generally—all of 
which are undoubtedly moral acts—on the other, is intended, 
what may be the real import of the phrase, and how else could 
the ‘“‘desire”’ manifest itself to others ? Perhaps it would be 
urged, ‘‘a combination of the two.” But could a moral code be 
avoided thereby? And should we disqualify a candidate because 
his record is more or less a blank in respect of vocal or literary 
activity, though excelling in benevolence and self-sacrifice ? 

We should also remember that when a legislative or other 
body-politic passes laws they have their eye mainly, if not almost 
exclusively, on the normal condition of things prevailing in their 
particular age. They donot, and I suppose cannot very well, take 
into account and make provision for monstrosities or anachronisms, 
Plato, Socrates, Aristotle, however great in their own times and 
amid their own surroundings, would surely be out of place and 
season in the present century; and the Constitution of the 
Theosophical Society, which aims at curing the moral and 
mental diseases of modern folk, can only make room for their 
reincarnated souls. And if they have actually taken their birth 
among us, they must have left far behind their antiquarian 
oddities. 

Let us now turn to the Rules and Regulations of the Theo- 
sophical Society, and leave these to meet the apparently formid- 
able objections to the Society having any moral code, in view of 
ethical ideas being different in different countries, 


as well as prove 
beyond dispute the existence of such a code in it. 


Extracts from the Rules as originally framed in 1879—the earliest 
traceable in India 


VI.—It is not lawful for any officer of the Parent Society to 
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express, by word or act, any hostility to, or preference for, any 
one Section more than another. All must be regarded and treated 
as equally the objects of the Society’s solicitude and exertions. 
All have an equal right to have the essential features of their 
religious belief laid before the tribunal of an impartial world. 
After due warnings, violations of this rule shall be punished by 
suspension or expulsion, at the discretion of the President and 
the General Council. 

VIII—. . . Active Fellows are divided into three 
Sections. : 

The third is the Section of probationers. All new Fellows 
are on probation, until their purpose to remain in the Society 
has become fixed, their usefulness shown, and their ability to 
conquer evil habits and unwarrantable prejudices demonstrated. 
Advancement from Section to Section dependsupon merit only. . . 

XIII.—Any Fellow proved to have participated, after his 
initiation, in any political conspiracy, or rebellion, or incitement 
by word or deed to disloyalty to the Government of the country 
which he inhabits, or to have been guilty of acts subversive of 
social order or good morals, is liable to immediate expulsion, and 
the public announcement of his disgrace. 


As revised December 17th, 1879 


Rule VI.—It is not lawful for any officer of the Parent 
Society to express, by word or act, any hostility to, or preference 
for, any one Section, whether religious or philosophical, more 
than another. All must be regarded and treated as equally the 
objects of the Society’s solicitude and exertions. All have an 
equal right to have the essential features of their religious belief 
laid before the tribunal of an impartial world. And no officer of 
the Society, in his capacity as an officer, has the right to preach 
his own sectarian ‘views and beliefs to members assembled, 
except when the meeting consists of his co-religionists. After 
due warnings, violation of this rule shall be punished by sus- 
pension or expulsion, at the discretion of the President and 


General Council. 
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Rule VIII.—The plans of the Society are as follows: 


(g) Finally, and chiefly, to encourage and assist individual 
Fellows in self-improvement, intellectual, moral, and spiritual. 
But no Fellow shall put to his selfish use any knowledge com- 
municated to him by any member of the First Section; violation 
of this rule being punished by expulsion. And before any such 
knowledge can be imparted, the person shall bind himself by a 
solemn oath not to use it for selfish purposes, nor to reveal it, 
except with the permission of the teacher. 

Rule X.—The Parent Society, through the President- 
Founder, has the right to nullify any Charter, for cause, and to 
decree the expulsion of any Fellow, of whatever Branch, for dis- 
graceful conduct or the contumacious violation of the bye-laws or 
tules. The name of the expelled person and the circumstances 
of his offence being reported to all the Branches, fellowship with 
him as to Society matters shall cease, upon penalty of expulsion 
for disobedience. Provided, nevertheless, that no Fellow shall 
be expelled without an opportunity having been given him for an 
explanation and defence. 

Rule XV.—Any Fellow, convicted of an offence against the 
Penal Code of the country he inhabits, shall be expelled from the 
Society after due investigation into the facts has been made on 
behalf of the Society. 

(Taken from the ‘“ Principles, Rules, and Bye-Laws, as 
revised in General Council . . . Benares, 17th December, 


1879.” Theosophist, April, 1880, pp- 179,180. These appear to 
have remained in force till 1884.) 


From Revised Rules, 1887 


26.—The Society being formed upon the basis of a Universal 
Brotherhood of Humanity, it inculcates and encourages perfect 
tolerance, especially in matters of religious opinion, and no 
member shall enforce any hostile sectarian views or hurt the 
feelings of other members by depreciating their religion. 

27.—No Fellow shall slander any other Theosophist or write 


or utter any words calculated to individually injure such. 
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28.—Any Fellow violating Rule 25! or 26 or 27, or convicted 
of an offence against the penal laws of the country he inhabits, 
involving moral turpitude, shall be expelled from the Society, 
after opportunity of defence has been given and due investigation 
made into the facts on behalf of the Society, and the accused 


found guilty. Notice of such expulsion shall be given to the 
Branches. 


Extract from Revised Rules to come into force January ist, 1889 


Section R. 3.—Any Fellow of the Society accused of slander- 
ing another Fellow; or of wilfully offending the religious feelings 
of any other Fellow at any meeting of any Branch or Section; or 
of being guilty of gross misconduct; or any Fellow convicted 
of any offence under the Penal laws of the country he inhabits, 
involving moral turpitude, shall be given an opportunity to 
defend himself, at a special meeting of such Branch or Section; 
and on being found guilty, or failing to make valid defence, the 
accusation and proof shall be sent to the President in Council, 
who shall, if deemed expedient, expel such Fellow; and pending 
the President’s decision the diploma of such Fellow shall be 
considered suspended. (Theosophist, vol. x. Report of Convention, 
1888, p. 62.) 


Extract from Constitution and Rules of the Theosophical Society, as 
vyevised . . . at Adyar, December, 1890 


Article XIII.—1. Any Fellow who shall in any way attempt 
to involve the Society in political disputes shall be immediately 
expelled.” 


1 Rule 25. The Society having to deal only with scientific and philosophical 
subjects, and having Branches in different parts of the world under various forms 
of government, does not permit its members as swch to interfere with politics, and 
repudiates any attempt on the part of any one to commit it in favour of or against 
any political party or measure. (Theosophist, Supplement to January, 1887, p. Ix., 
and Supplement to January, 1888, p. xlviii.) These seem to have been in force from 
1885. 

2 In 1893 this was altered by putting in the words ‘‘ or who shall violate Secs. 
4or 5 of Art. I.’ These are as follows: (Report,p. 40.) Art. 1.—q. The Theo- 
sophical Society is absolutely unsectarian, and no assent to any formula of belief, 
faith or creed shall be required as a qualification of membership; but every 
applicant and member must be in sympathy with the effort to create the nucleus of 
a Universal Brotherhood of Humanity. 

5. The Society does not interfere with caste rules, nor other social observances, 
nor with politics, and any such interference in its name is a breach of the 
constitution. The Society, as such, is not responsible for the personal opinions of 
its Fellows, nor for any expression thereof. (Refort, p. 34.) 


zu 
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3. Any Fellow of the Society accused of slandering another 
Fellow ; or of wilfully offending the religious feelings of any other 
Fellow at any meeting of any Branch or Section; or of being 
guilty of gross misconduct; or any Fellow convicted of any 
offence under the Penal laws of the country he inhabits, involv- 
ing moral turpitude, shall be given an opportunity to defend 
himself, at a special meeting of such Branch or Section; and on 
being found guilty, or failing to make valid defence, the Execu- 
tive of the Section may, if deemed expedient, expel such Fellow, 
notifying the President of the fact, that his name may be removed 
from the register of Fellows ; provided, however, that the accused 
shall have the right of appeal to the President, whose decision 
shall be final, and pending the President’s decision, his rights of 
membership shall be suspended. (Refort, p. 15 and p. 31. 
Confirmed 1893. Report, p. 40.) 


(In the draft of rules proposed by Indian Convention, 1895, 
and submitted to the Convention of the European Section, 1896, 
the following appears; but I cannot find it mentioned in later 
copies of the Rules.) 

14. Ifa member be convicted of felony he shall, isso facto, 
cease to be a member of the Society. (Report, p. 17.) 


From Rules revised in July, 1896 


18. All Charters of Sections or Branches, and all certifi- 
cates of membership, derive their authority from the President, 
and may be cancelled by the same authority. (Report, p. 61.) 


From Rules at the Incorporation of the Society, April 3rd, 1905 


Paragraph 35.—All Charters of Sections or Branches, and 
all certificates of membership, derive their authority from the 
President, acting as Executive Officer of the General Council 
of the Society, and may be cancelled by the same authority. 
(Report of Convention, 1906, p. 87.) 

Let it be further observed that the first and most important 
object of the Society has been uniform throughout its whole life, 
and has been enunciated in the following words: 

“To form the nucleus of a Universak Brotherhood of 
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Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or 
colour.” 


And there has been but little variation in the other two 
objects. 

Now the first point to which I shall draw your attention is 
that while distinction of ‘‘ race, creed, sex, caste, or colour,’’ has 
always been prohibited, that of character and conduct has been 
left untouched, showing that the Society has never been indifferent 
to these. 

The next point to note is that from the year 1879, when first 
the Society appears to have been placed on a constitutional 
footing, to the year 1895, we have had the clearest definition of 
offences punishable with expulsion. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, that the Society had a ‘certain moral code” during 
the whole of that period—Mrs. Besant, too, has in a manner 
admitted this in her paper called ‘‘ The Testing of the Theo- 
sophical Society.”’ But can it be seriously contended that this 
*“code’’ was suddenly abolished in the year 1896, when the 
rules were revised and simplified, and that the old and firmly 
established basis of the movement was shifted without any 
warning to its numerous members the world over? We have 
seen that the objects remained unchanged. How then could 
such a grave reversal of such fundamental principles be made? 
We notice, also, somewhat to our surprise, the omission from the 
present Constitution of the Society of one of those few clauses 
which have always been recognised as most essential, vzz. : 

‘The Theosophical Society has no concern with politics, 
caste rules and social observances. It is unsectarian, and 
demands no assent to any formula of belief as qualification for 
membership.” 

But are we to infer from this omission that the platform of 
the Theosophical Society is no longer unsectarian, and dogmas 
may now be imposed on its members, and politics fall quite 
legitimately within its scope ? 

Those who are familiar with the history of the modifications 
made in the Rules of the Society in July, 1896, know that no 
radical change in the Constitution was either contemplated or 
carried out. The reason why the penal clauses with their some- 
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what complicated procedure were withdrawn, was not at all 
because the principles involved were in any way abandoned, but 
simply because it had been found by practical experience in the 
Judge Trial that they could not be enforced under certain 
circumstances, and were wholly impotent without resort to the 
Courts of Law under others. It was, however, highly desirable 
that a world-wide Society like ours should effectually deal with 
its own members, and have power of its own to purge away all 
offensive elements from it without being dragged into legal action, 
and mature deliberation on the subject resulted in the amend- 
ments then made and afterwards confirmed. The absence of the 
penal clauses from the revised rules of the Theosophical Society, 
like that of the clause relative to the unsectarian and non- 
political character of the movement, if it means anything, can 
only signify that the principle underlying them had already come 
to be so thoroughly recognised as forming an integral part of the 
very end and purpose of the Society that their separate formulation 
was deemed superfluous. 

It is, therefore, abundantly clear, I think, that the Society 
has a ‘‘moral code” now, as much as it had from 1879 to 1896, 
and that the old rules are a sufficient guide concerning the trans- 
gressions for which members may be expelled from it. As to 
whether the power of such expulsion should be in the hands of 
the President or the General Council is! quite a different and a 
subsidiary question. This should be settled by considerations of 
practicability, expediency, and the like; but it should not in 
any way affect the substantive proposition of morality in the 
Theosophical Society. 

In conclusion, allow me to point out that in the authorised 
form the certificate which two persons have to endorse does not 
contain the words ‘fit and proper,” the interpretation of which 
has cost so much labour and nerve-energy. It runs as under: 

““ We, the undersigned Fellows of the Theosophical Society, 
herebyscertify that. & <°.. , & “candidate for admission to 
the said Society, is a person who, to the best of our belief, will 
be a worthy Fellow of the Cause.” 

Does the word ‘‘worthy” denote or connote something more 
than ‘‘fit and proper,” or does it not? UprnpRANATH Basu. 
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ART, in a wide sense, may be defined as a modification of the 
productions of nature by the creative faculty of man. Accepting 
the customary distinction of the useful and the fine arts, we find 
that by the former are meant those arts which subserve primarily 
the requirements of the body, by the latter, those which subserve 
primarily the requirements of the soul. The subject of this 
paper, however, will be those forms of art which affect primarily 
the soul, and I shall use the word art hereafter, as, indeed, it is 
most commonly used, in the exclusive sense of fine art. 

Art, then, is the exercise of the creative faculty of the human 
soul, contemplating intelligible beauty, and suggesting what it 
contemplates through the medium of sensible form, whether 
visible or audible. The motive power which sets this faculty in 
action is love, and the product of its activity is the work of art. 
Therefore the artist is, characteristically, a lover of beauty, and 
the artist’s work is, characteristically, a work of creation and not 
ofimitation. In certain forms of art, it is true, the imitation of 
external objects becomes an inevitable condition, but it is a 
condition or mode of existence merely, and in no wise the true 
purpose of art. 

What that true purpose is, it will be my endeavour presently 
to demonstrate; and the demonstration will be the clearer if we 
begin by considering the import of two terms which I have just 
used in the definition of art: viz., creation and _ intelligible 
beauty. 

In the first place, I would define creation as the manifesta- 
tion of an idea where it was before unmanifest. The creative 
energy is in all things one and the same, whether it be employed 
in the fashioning of a universe or of a simple work of art. It is 
the self-manifesting energy of soul, giving outward expression, 


upon a lower plane of existence, to the ideas which it contains. 
u 5 
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But whereas the universal soul has not to seek without itself for 
the materials of this manifestation, but produces the universe 
wholly from its own essence, as an outward expression of all 
that is within it; the human soul, though potentially one with 
this, as emanating from the same source, can yet, in this world 
of time and space, unfold its powers only piecemeal, and requires, 
for the exhibition of its creative faculty, the materials supplied by 
nature, which is the generative power of the universal soul. 

Creation, then, originates in the very essence of the soul; it 
is the energising of that essence on a lower plane. Thus with 
the work of art, that which constitutes it a creation is not what 
the artist has borrowed from external sources, but what he has 
imparted to it from his own being, the expression of himself in 
his work. And this expression does not arise from the temporary 
personality, though it is necessarily modified by it, but from the 
immortal soul itself, which assumes the personality as a garment, 
while in its essence it transcends all that is temporary and 
phenomenal. What we value in a work of art as the sure sign of 
creative genius, is something which is discovered not so much im 
as through the sensible beauties of the work; some suggestion, 
however remote, of the eternal truth of ideas, the essential life of 
the soul. 

But it is not every manifestation of the soul’s essence on the 
plane of sense that produces art. We defined art as the exercise 
of the creative faculty of the human soul, contemplating intelligible 
beauty ; and we are now to inquire what is !meant by intelligible 
beauty. 

All natural phenomena are produced by the creative energy 
of the soul, which expresses in them its own beauty, so far as this 
can be expressed in material manifestation. ‘ But,” says 
Plotinus, ‘‘the nature which produces such beautiful things is 
itself far more beautiful; only we, being unaccustomed to look 
within, ignorantly pursue external objects, not knowing that it is 
the inner which moves the outer; as one who, beholding his own 
shadow, follows it, not knowing whence it comes.” Thus is the 
world but as a shadow of the soul which produces it, and its 
manifold beauties, however real to our senses, are but as the 
reflection of a beauty which far transcends them, and of which 
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the substance is not phenomenal and material, but real and 
immaterial. 

As with the universal, so, in its degree, with the individual. 
The ability to select, to combine, the beauties of external nature, 
to make use of the phenomena of sight or sound in the creation 
of a new work of beauty, implies the presence in the artist’s soul 
of a more excellent beauty, to which these sensible beauties 
are referred, and in accordance with which they are judged. It 
is the artist’s office, as Bacon said of the poet, “to suit the 
shows of things to the desires of the mind.” The desire of the 
mind is for truth, and truth and beauty are at last identical. It 
is the recognition of beauty in any form, in thought or in action, 
in art or in nature, which awakens in us the intuition of our true 
being, forgotten in the pressure of phenomenal existence. Such 
intuitions are the source of the artist’s delight in creating new 
forms of beauty. The beauties of nature areas shadowy symbols 
of the unseen truth, symbols of inexhaustible significance. These 
symbols the artist intuitively selects and arranges, in order to 
bring out of their endless meanings such significance as is nearest 
to the desire of his own mind; and though the intuition often 
fails to reach, or only vaguely stirs, the consciousness, so that the 
artist is yet ignorant of the true cause of his emotion, nevertheless 
in the secrecy of his soul the cause is active, while his conscious- 
ness is narrowed in its scope by the conditions of this life on 
earth. 

With the work of art, as with the world itself, the idea in 
external manifestation is less perfect, less real, than the same 
idea prior to manifestation, abiding within the soul. Thecreator 
is greater than his creation. The artist expresses himself not as 
he would, but as he can, with the materials at his command. 
Moreover, the ideas, as they exist in the soul of the artist, are 
modified and obstructed in their energy by the temporary 
personality. They are thus less perfect and less real than in their 
prior subsistence on the plane of universal soul, from which the 
individual emanates. 

Even here the pure form of intelligible beauty is not reached. 
All things lead, in ultimate analysis, to unity. This is the centre 
from which all proceed, and upon which all depend. It is not 
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being, but the cause of being; not mind, but the cause of mind; 
the principle of principles. From this centre emanates, as the 
immediate and most perfect expression of its infinite power, that 
principle which by the old philosophers was designated the 
Divine Mind or Intellect, or the Intelligible World. This is the 
plane of absolute reality ; of being, which is characterised by the 
fullest unity, and of knowledge, which is one with being. For 
it is clear that perfect knowledge is attained only when that 
which knows is identical with that which it knows; the knowledge 
which is external to the thing known is a knowledge rather of 
appearances than ofreality. But in the intelligible world there 
is nothing external. There energy is one with essence; the 
Intellect which perceives, and the Intelligible which is perceived, 
are identical. 

On this plane subsist, as unchanging essences, the ideas, or 
inmost realities, of all things. These ideas are distinct in their 
natures, but not separate; for separation implies diminution— 
something taken away—and Being were less than absolute if in 
every part the whole were not present. Therefore every idea, on 
this plane, includes every other; as, for example, anyone, looking 
first to the idea of beauty, may consider all other ideas from the 
point of view of the beautiful. 

From this principle emanates the soul, which leads forth 
and separates in manifestation all the ideas which in Intellect 
abide in eternal union. Asan emanation of Intellect the soul is 
also essentially real and eternal, but that which goes forth from 
the soul, all external manifestation, since in going forth it departs 
from this eternal reality, is no longer real in itself, but illusory ; 
an imperfect and conditioned expression of the perfect and 
unconditioned. When we regard the objects of sense as real in 
themselves, we are deceived; their true value is in the hints 
which they afford us of an underlying reality. 

By intelligible beauty, then, is meant beauty subsisting as an 
essential idea in that world of reality. This is the true beauty, 
the eternal source of all that is called beauty in lower and less 
real planes of existence. It is Being itself, the very emanation of 
Deity, the cause of all love. But love is the motive power in 
creation. From love of the beauty which it contemplates in 
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ideas, the soul desires to bring them into manifestation. The 
individual also, as well as the universal soul, belongs essentially 
to that world of real being, and in him likewise subsist the ideas 
of divine Intellect. So the artist, looking to the idea of beauty 
in his own soul, is impelled by the love which it excites to seek 
such outward expression for it as the conditions of his life 
permit, although, as we said before, he is frequently but little 
conscious of the true source of his emotion, ‘‘ not knowing that 
it is the inner which moves the outer.” 

Beauty is one, though its manifestations are infinitely various 
from the development of other ideas in connection with it. In 
the light of this beauty the true artist beholds all his concep- 
tions transfigured and harmonised. Even conceptions in them- 
selves apparently averse from beauty—conceptions, for example, 
of grief, of terror, or of pain—become beautiful in their presenta- 
tion in the work of art, and this without losing anything of 
their distinctive character; as in the intelligible world it was 
said that in each idea all the others consubsist. Beauty gives 
union to the parts, so that each, though distinct in itself, 
contributes to the unity of the total impression. 

As beauty is one in all its manifestations, so art, its hand- 
maid, is one, though expressed in many forms. The painter 
suggests musical harmony in lines and colours. The musician 
paints. Every artist is a poet—a maker or creator; or, in the 
strictest sense of the word, a musician—a servant of the Muses. 
In so far as he fails of the poetic intuition, he fails of being an 
artist. Training and study are indispensable to him, but no 
artist was ever yet made by trainingand study. By these he may 
acquire facility in the use of his materials, but all is in vain if 
the intuition be wanting. In technique itself the highest part, 
that which gives value to the work, though it must be developed 
by study, can never be produced by it. The sensitiveness of the 
painter’s hand, of the musician’s touch upon his instrument, 
cannot be taught, but is instinct with the feeling to which it 
gives expression. 

The soul is essentially beautiful. In the intuition, in the 
love of that beauty which is his own being, we discern the 
source of the artist’s delight in creating. From a similar source 
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arises our own delight in his creations. True art appeals 
expressly to the imagination. Ideas which lie beyond the 
imagination, deep in the essence of every soul, shape themselves, 
so to speak, in the imagination of the artist, and stir him, with 
love of their beauty, to seek for them such outward present- 
ment as may suggest to others something of the truth which he 
has seen. If in our imagination no corresponding stir has yet 
taken place, his work is as a sealed book to us. Here the 
understanding can help us little, or not at all. The same ideas. 
may be active in us also, in other ways; but unless they stir 
us by way of the imagination, we cannot recognise them in their 
imaginative presentment. Thus one may be keenly alive to 
beauty in a noble action, and quite incapable of perceiving it in 
a noble picture. 

But if our imagination be correspondingly stirred, and to 
that degree in which it is thus stirred, we shall be moved by the 
beauty of the artist’s symbolism, and shall recognise that that 
which appeals to us in his work is in ourselves also. His own 
delight in the work arose from the intuition of his real being, far 
beyond imagination, but making itself felt through the imagina- 
tion. Our delight in what he has produced arises similarly from 
the intuition of our real being, which is one with his. His work 
of art becomes to us as a mirror, in which we may behold our 
own nature reflected. The reflection is doubtless distorted, a 
suggestion rather than a resemblance; but the intuition is true, 
though we may not yet realise its significance. Our present 
consciousness of the beauty is an earnest of our future 
consciousness of the source from which that beauty proceeds. 

To the soul involved in the illusions of sense, such intuitions 
of its real being, whencesoever they may proceed, are the source 
of purest joy, for the perfection of the soul is in knowing itself, 
and in this only true knowledge all other knowledge is comprised. 
To teach us to know ourselves is the true purpose of art. To 
know ourselves, in no superficial sense of the words, but in the 
full sense of the all-wise Delphic maxim. The self which we are 
bidden to know is not the temporary personality wherewith we 
commonly identify ourselves. It is the true self which underlies 
and sustains the personality; the immortal part to which our 
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personal selves are but as a succession of garments; the part 
which never descends, but is ever united with Godits source. For 
were there not something in us for ever united with God, by 
what means should we ascend thither? Art, then, is one of the 
means by which we may learn to know ourselves, to realise what 
we so continually forget, our own essential kinship with the 
beauty which is Being. 
Wo. C. WARD. 


WISDOM AND DUTY 


‘« By the performance of Duty, Wisdom is acquired.” 


For the purposes of this sketch I shall adopt the classification of 
psychical processes usually accepted in England to-day: Willing, 
Thinking, and Feeling. I shall make use of a second classi- 
fication, based on that of Myers, whose contribution to the 
psychology of the “Subliminal” has been found by many to be 
illuminative. 

The consciousness as a whole will be regarded as presenting 
three fields of activity. 

1. The field of psychical processes above the waking con- 
sciousness, which we shall call the Superior Subliminal, including 
all processes which are above the threshold of the upper door of 
the waking consciousness. 

2. The Waking Consciousness, itself a small fraction of the 
total consciousness. 

3. The Inferior Subliminal, or that part of the consciousness 
which is occupied with automatic processes and with sensations 
which have not yet risen to become perceptions. 

Of course ‘* above” and “below” are merely used figura- 
tively, seeing that the potentiality for localisation is only a 
property (as it is also the sole property) of matter theoretically 
abstracted from energy. I may say in passing that it is a quality 
that it is necessary to retain in considering matter essentially 
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seeing that even should we accept the most purely energic 
theory of atoms, regarding them merely as vortices, the necessity 
still remains of a potential centre around which such vortical 
movement could manifest. In this sketch, however, I intend to 
dwell on the consciousness side of energy, so that the terms 
‘above ’’ and ‘“‘below”’ must be taken merely to represent relation- 
ships in which various aspects of consciousness mutually stand. 

I regard Willing, Thinking and Feeling as having each a 
dual aspect, one initiated in the above and the other in the below, 
and that these pairs meet in the field of struggle, the waking 
consciousness. The ‘‘ above”’ is the world of unity, the “‘ below”’ 
the world of the many, and the waking consciousness possesses 
a double function: (1) analytic, or dividing impulses entering from 
the above into their various applications to the world of the 
many; (2) the synthesis or reduction to unity of the result of 
contacts with the below. Thus it is the world of science of 
Bacon, or of seeing ‘‘ differences ’” and similitudes. 

To the above belongs primarily that unity of self-conscious- 
ness upon which the validity and coherence of temporal and 
spatial, and indeed all other experiences, depend: the sense of 
I-am-I, which is the ultimate and irreducible factor; which 
mystics describe as the ever-receding that which is ever beyond 
as the within progressively becomes the without. 

Such is the Subject which presents the triple manifestations. 

Will is one and belongs to the above, desire is multiform and 
is the aspect of will which belongs to the below. Thinking 
is specially a characteristic of the waking consciousness, but 
Wisdom is the unity aspect of the above and Knowledge the 
“many ” aspect rooted in the “ below.” Feeling is most obvious 
in contact with the phenomenal world, and the organic sensa- 
tions which accompany such contacts with the physical world 
are many. The aspect related to the above is hard to describe. 
Hegel thus distinguishes these two classes of feelings (The 
Philosophy of Mind, Eng. Trans., p. 22) 

““One, where what is first a corporeal affection (¢.g., of the 
eye or of any other corporeal organ) is made feeling (sensation) 
by being driven inward in the soul’s self-centred part. Another, 
where the affections originating in the mind and belonging to it, 
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are, in order to be felt, and to be as it were found, invested with 
corporeity.”’ 

In this paper I use the term feeling in a more restricted 
sense, merely intending thereby that sense of expansion or con- 
traction, pleasure or pain, which is an invariable accompaniment 
to all psychic processes—such as the entrance of sensations rising 
to perceptions, or the emergence of impulses from the above, 
into the waking consciousness. 

The senses are the portals through which the lower aspects 
of desire and knowledge enter the waking consciousness. Attention 
is the porter. When,the attention is aroused by a stimulus from 
the below and given admittance, knowledge is increased through 
a blending of the new stimulus with all the previously existent 
contents of the mind, and both new and old are transformed. 
Such reception is invariably accompanied by a sense of pleasure 
or pain, and this leads to the manifestation of a desire. 

By what channel do impressions from the Superior Sublim- 
inal enter the waking consciousness? Some occultists tell us 
that the door is connected with the pineal gland and the pituitary 
body, but I need hardly say that such function is as yet undemon- 
strated. Maybe it is one of those things which, as Heraclitus 
says, is ‘‘not to be known, and so escapes observation by its 
incredibility.” 

The porter concerns us more nearly; we have seen that 
attention is the guardian of the lower portal, and that until 
attention responds impulses fail to enter the waking conscious- 
ness. We may suppose that attention is also the watcher of 
the upper ingress, an attention closely akin to imagination or to 
aspirational intuition. 

Interest seems to be the predisposing cause for his awaken- 
ing in both cases. We see what interests us, we learn easily 
what interests us; our desires go out to the interesting, and 
feelings arise most strongly towards that with which we are 
interested. It would seem accordingly that by turning the 
centre of interest towards the above, the guardian of the higher 
portal can be aroused. 

I now approach more nearly my theme—Wisdom and Duty. 
The pair to Wisdom is Knowledge. “ Wisdom is one,” said 
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Heraclitus, ‘““and the Knowledge of many things does not 
teach it,” although “ needful is it for a lover of Wisdomto be a 
student of many things.’’ What then is Wisdom? According 
to Schopenhauer within us is the Thing-in-itself, which renders 
true intuitions of wholes possible, such intuitions must be brought 
down and translated as concept. Hoffding points out (Hest. of 
Phil., Eng. Trans., vol. ii. 221) that this idea was no novelty, for 
all ‘‘metaphysical idealism—especially with Leibnitz, Herder and 
Schelling—is based on a conception of the whole which illumin- 
ates the deepest depths of the world by means of the analogy with: 
that which lies hid in the depths of the man himself.” 

According to the system here expounded, Wisdom is a 
unity which is united to the innermost reality of the nature 
above the waking consciousness, which, when there manifesting, 
unites with the elaborated results of sense-contacts to produce 
concepts. Such concepts form practical guides in life and Rauh 
(L’Experience Morale, p. 96) expresses a partial truth in regard 
to another form of blending in the words: ‘ Notre vrai guide 
n'est mi Vinstinct, ni une pensée transcendante, c’est la réflexion sur 
Pinstinct.”’ 

Perhaps William Wallace’s definition of knowledge in the 
Platonic sense, is as good a one of Wisdom as could be found: 
“It is—absolutely taken—a mere form of unity which has no 
value except in uniting; it is—taken concretely—the matter, we 
may say, in complete unity.” 

Knowledge then isa thing apart from Wisdom, and increase 
of Knowledge does not necessarily imply the attainment of 
Wisdom. A learned man is not always a wise man. ‘A mere 
scholar a mere ass.” 

“Common Sense”’ seems to be more nearly related, but the 
word ‘‘Common”’ evidently refers rather to its potential dis- 
tribution than to the universality of its manifestation. The term 
“Common Sense” might well be substituted for « Justice” and 
“‘ Modesty ” towards the end of Plato’s Protagoras myth. Hermes 
having inquired of Zeus how Justice and Modesty should be 
distributed to men, whether as the arts discriminately or to all 


equally, is met by the reply: “Unto all,” said Zeus, “and let all 
be partakers of them.” 
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If then Wisdom cannot be taught, but is potentially dis- 
tributed to all, how then can it be acquired ? “‘ By the performance 
of Duty,” answers the logos that we have under consideration. 
“Sympathetic magic” is an action connected with the below 
intended to evoke a reaction in the above; let us then attempt 
to obtain a clear idea of Duty and see if in its nature it stands 
in a sufficiently close relationship to Wisdom that a mutual 
interaction may be regarded as possible. 

First let us seek a definition of Duty which will help us. 
William Wallace in his criticism of Kant’s system of ethics in 
the introduction to the translation of Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind, 
thus describes the source of Duty: 

“The voice of Duty seems to speak from a region outside and 
beyond the individual conscience. In a sense this must be so ; 
but it comes from a consciousness which is, and yet which is more 
than the individual.” 

This “‘ which is, and yet which is more than the individual,” 
seems to connect duty with the Superior Subliminal, for that, as 
we have seen, isthe region of the most direct and highest activity 
of the I, of which we can form an intuitional concept. If we can 
show this to be true we shall connect Duty very closely with 
Wisdom and also show that the paradox is true (and I believe 
that in paradoxes we have the nearest approach to truth), that 
‘4 man is most free when he is most the slave of duty,” and that 
one who is such a slave of duty may be crowned and invested 
with the mitre of self-rule: 


Pey ch’io te sopra te corono e mitrio. A 
(Dante, Purgat., xxvil. 142.) 


I believe that we may regard “ Duty” as a line of conduct 
prompted by the sense of “ ought,” an idea largely covered by the 
Kantian expression the ‘‘ categoric imperative.” ‘‘I ought” (to 
quote Professor Rashdall’s admirable application of this idea) 
“to aim at the greatest . . Perfection for myself and” [I substitute 
“and” for “or” ‘‘ others.” 

In what does “ Perfection” consist ? 

I am inclined to accept a teleological view of the universe and 
to regard the end of evolution as the attainment of Perfection. 

Now evolution seems to be most satisfactorily regarded 
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from two standpoints, as Mrs. Besant has most ably demonstrated. 
1. The evolution of Form, from the simple to the complex; 2. 
The progress of Life towards an ever-increasing potentiality for 
entering into relationships through its consciousness aspect 
(using “‘ consciousness ” in its widest possible sense) with other 
entities, apparently or really, other than itself, and of an ever- 
increasing faculty of intelligising upon such contacts. 

Now all psychical processes in so far as they concern the 
below are synthetic and consist of the reduction of the many 
of the objective world to subjective unity. Accordingly this 
“Perfection” aimed at by the performance of Duty, or line 
of conduct initiated by the sense of “oughtness,” is a line 
of activity which tends to the unification of entities, both ob- 
jectively for mutual interaction, and is subjectively unifying in 
its nature. 

Where are the roots of “ Duty”? A slight practice of the 
observational psychological method upon ourselves will convince 
us that the sense of ‘ought’ starts almost invariably without 
the waking consciousness; for far more frequently do we seek to 
analyse by the formal reason a conviction of “ oughtness,” and to 
give a logical explanation of a present categorical imperative to 
ourselves and incidentally to others, than we fabricate such 
motive by the reason. 

Nor does the sense of “ought” start in the “ below,” for 
from thence comes the “ must,” or an externally imposed motive 
for conduct. I grant that sometimes the “ ought ” may originate 


by a transformation of the “ must” after it has been recognised 


to be conceptionally true, but such true concept, as we have seen, 
is formed by a union of Knowledge and Wisdom, and Wisdom 
is of the above, 

By exclusion then we find that Wallace was right in affirm- 
ing that “the Voice of Duty - comes from a region 
which is, and yet is more than the individual,” or as I should term 
it, the Superior Subliminal. Duty is a line of conduct initiated 
by the two active aspects of the I and its manifestation is accom- 
panied by the higher feeling. As Aristotle pointed out, moral 
choice involves a volition as well as an intellectual intuition, and 
Duty is an action depending upon moral choice. 
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Now we have seen that all psychical processes from per- 
ception upwards are accompanied by “‘ feeling” ; the performance 
of duty must invariably be accompanied by the feeling which 
belongs to the Higher Subliminal. This universality of feeling 
has led to Hedonistic schools of thought which hysteron pro- 
teron—the cart-before-the-horse viewpoint—regard pleasure as 
the invariable motive for action. I believe that it is equally 
logical, if not more so, to regard pleasure as a more or less 
passive phenomenon accompanying an activity initiated by Will. 

Duty is a manifestation of the energy of the world of unity, 
and is subjectively as well as objectively uniting in its nature, a 
guiding rule for life as a whole, rendering its slave one-pointed. 
This aspect connects it with any ruling passion, such as avarice, 
but from such passions Duty may still be distinguished. 

But the resemblance is to the useful side of such passions, 
for the utility of any powerful passion consists in this very reduc- 
tion of the whole life toa unity. We are compelled to admit 
from observation that by the following of a line of conduct impelled 
by such a passion, the will as opposed to desire is strengthened, 
and Will belongs to the Superior Subliminal. 

The evil side of such passions is their separative action, so 
that whilst the avaricious man, for example, is united in him- 
self and his life becomes a logically consistent whole, he is by 
his avarice separated from his fellows. But Duty is not only 
subjectively coherent, but tends to aggregate objectively and to 
unite him who follows it to other entities. 

Now Wisdom is, as we have seen, a unity both in itself and 
in its application, and is comparatively worthless except applied, 
for, as Jacobi well says: ‘Our finest Knowledge only serves us in 
the end for idle reflection, our most exalted feeling for solitary, 
unfruitful delight,” that is when they “do not proceed from 
action and are not directed towards action.” 

Thus we find that there is a strict and close relationship 
existing between Wisdom and Duty. The law of inertia is 
operative in things psychical as well as in things physical. An 
action repeated acquires facility on each repetition of its per- 
formance. Accordingly, on each repetition of the performance 
of Duty, not only does such performance become easier, but 
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also, seeing that the impulse starts in the world which is above 
the waking consciousness and enters through the higher portal, 
the repetition tends to render easier the passage from one field 
of consciousness to the other. 

Now the process of the attainment of Wisdom is just such a 
transmission from one state to another. Wisdom cannot be 
taught, but is, in the Platonic phraseology, brought to remem- 
brance. Now the Higher Subliminal is the storehouse of 
essential memory, and the bringing to remembrance is a process 
of transfer from the above to the waking state, hence the simile 
is a good one—and such bringing down is facilitated by Duty. 

It accordingly follows that the logos that we have had 
under consideration is true and we must concede that : 

** By the performance of Duty, Wisdom is acquired.”’ 


J. R. SPENSLEY. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY IN EUROPE 


Tue fourth meeting of the Federated European Sections of the Theo- 
sophical Society was held this year at Munich (Bavaria) from the 
18th to the 22nd of May, at the invitation of the German Section. 
Previous meetings have been held in London, Amsterdam, and Paris, 
all most successful in every way, and thanks to the admirable 
arrangements of our German brethren, the Munich Conference fully 
maintained the high level of excellence reached by its predecessors. 

The general programme was, of course, in the hands of Dr, 
Rudolf Steiner, the learned and able General Secretary of the Section, 
assisted by a small Committee, and it will not surprise those who 
know anything of Dr. Steiner when we say that the proceedings took 
place without a hitch. It is also very gratifying to record that the 
most complete harmony prevailed during the whole of the Congress. 
Indeed the warm friendliness of our hosts could not fail to give the 
meetings the character of a family reunion, and nothing was left 
undone which could in any way contribute to the comfort and pleasure 
of the foreign visitors coming from all parts of the world. 
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A large Hall—the Tonhalle—had been secured for the occasion, 
tastefully draped with red cloth and adorned with many mystic 
emblems which were the subject of a special lecture by Dr. Steiner at 
the request of the audience. Side rooms were reserved for refresh- 
ments, while an ante-room, in which sculptures and paintings by 
members of the Society were displayed—afforded the members an 
opportunity for quiet talk before and after the meetings. 

At Io a.m. on Saturday morning, the 18th, the Congress opened, 
as on subsequent days, with an excellent selection of music. Then 
followed a warm welcome from Dr. Steiner to the assembled members 
of the Theosophical Society, inviting the officiai delegates to take their 
seats on the platform. He referred to the death of Colonel Olcott as 
a very great loss to the Society, but expressed the great confidence of 
the German Section in the leadership of the Hon. President of the 
Congress—Mrs. Annie Besant—a statement received with loud and 
continued applause. After briefly outlining the methods of work 
adopted in Germany to promote the interests of Theosophy, Dr. 
Steiner called upon the representatives of the Federated Sections to 
address the Congress. Then followed Mrs. Besant’s address, a report 
of which will appear in the Tvansactions. This concluded the morn- 
ing’s proceedings. In the afternoon of the same day were a series 
of papers by Alan Leo, Michael Bauer and James Wedgwood, all of 
which were listened to with the deepest attention and interest, while 
in the evening a charming programme of music was provided by 
members of the Society. Needless to say—in the home of music— 

the selections were admirably performed. 

On Sunday morning Mrs. Besant addressed the members on 
‘‘ The Place of Phenomena in the Theosophical Society,” and Madame 
Kamensky gave a most interesting account of ‘Theosophy in 
Russia.” Then followed Dr. Steiner, with a most learned account 
of the Initiation of the Rosicrucian, a lecture of all the greater impor- 
tance inasmuch as Dr. Steiner is a well-known authority on Masonic 
subjects. 

In the afternoon at 5 p.m., the members gathered in very large 
numbers to listen to an excellent performance of ‘‘ The Sacred Drama 
of Eleusis,” a mystery play by E. Schuré, with incidental music by 
Bernhard Stavenhagen. All the parts were taken by members of the 
Society, and the general stage management was in charge of Dr. 
Steiner. The production was very creditable and the scenery left 
nothing to be desired. A special word of praise is due to Fraulein 
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von Sievers and to Herr Jiirgas, for their excellent interpretation of 
very difficult parts. 

On Monday morning Herr Jiirgas entertained the members with 
some powerful recitations, after which there came a lecture by Mrs. 
Besant on ‘“‘ The Place of the Masters in the Theosophical Society.” 

In the afternoon Herr Arvid Knoés, the Scandinavian General 
Secretary, contributed an important paper on ‘‘ Absolute and Relative 
Truths,” and this was followed by ‘‘ The Means for Theosophical 
World Conception,” by Dr. C. Unger, and “‘ The Occult Basis of the 
Myth of Siegfried,”’ by Elise Wolfram. 

The afternoon concluded with a lecture from Dr. Steiner, and 
in the evening there was another concert. 

The last day of the Congress (Tuesday) was set apart for mutual 
interchange of ideas on Theosophical subjects, with (i.) the necessity 
of supporting occultism within the Society, and (ii.) education, as 
bases for discussion. A most interesting day was spent in this way, 
and in the evening, after a short programme of music, Dr. Steiner, in 
a most eloquent speech, bade farewell to the guests of his Section. 
Mrs. Besant thanked him, and through him the German Section, for 
their brotherly hospitality, and congratulated our German fellow 
workers on the great progress they had been able to make under the 
guidance of Dr. Steiner, whose great ability, eloquence and sympa- 
thetic kindliness had produced a deep impression on members who 
had come from foreign countries—Germany being, of course, well 
acquainted with his powers of leadership. 

Thus ended a most successful Congress, and the members parted 
hoping to meet again in two years’ time at Budapest, Hungary, the 
newly formed Hungarian Section having invited the Congress to that 
place. 


Gs Saar 


May not the Way (or Tao) of Heaven be compared to the (method of) 
bending a bow? The (part of the bow) which was high is brought 
low, and what was low is raised up. (So Heaven) diminishes where 
there is superabundance, and supplements where there is deficiency. 

It isthe Way of Heaven to diminish superabundance, and to sup- 
plement deficiency. It is not so with the way of man. He takes away 
from those who have not enough to add to his own superabundance. 

Who can take his own superabundance, and therewith serve all 
under Heaven? Only he who is in possession of the Tao!, 


Taio-Teu-Kine. 
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A HYMN FOR 1907 


Sine Alleluia, Alleluia, Lord! 

Thou little Babe, the secret Fatherhood ! 

Sing, for the earth rings with the song of spring ; 

Sing, little brooks, and golden mary-buds, 
Alleluia ! 

Sing, buds upon the russet lilac boughs, 

Sing, sing, ye wonders wrought of pearl and gold, 

That gleam upon the Easter palm branches, 
Alleluia ! 

Sing, meadow-grass o’er which the plover cries, 

Sing, blue-wing’d swallow skimming from the south, 
Alleluia ! 

Sing, happy ‘little peoples”’ of the earth, 

Sing, cowslips on the sheep-trimm’d curvéd downs, 
Alleluia ! 

Sing, flow’rs and birds, sing beasts and forest trees, 

Sing, sing, ye elves, and sing, ye lonely ones, 
Alleluia ! 

Sing, for Christ’s Life is rising thro’ the worlds; 

Sing, for He riseth, and bears sin away, 
Alleluia ! 

Sing, for He was or e’er the worlds were wrought ; 

Sing, for He sank into the depths of Hell ; 

Sing, for He knows the terror of the Dark ; 

Sing, for He entered the dread Orb of Gloom! 

Yea, sing and praise. He filleth all the earth! 

Sing, sing and shout! He riseth from the dead! 

Sing, holy maidens! Sing, ye sober wives! 

Sing ye, the harlot outcasts of the earth ! 

The Lord is One; He riseth from the grave ; 

He bringeth unto all the Second Birth. 
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Sing, kings and heroes, mighty men of God ! 

Sing also ye, ye sinners and ye slaves! 

Sing, for He holds all creatures in His Heart ; 

Sing, for He bears them to the Throne of God ; 

Sing, for He bears the pain of every man ; 

Sing, for His Name is Joy and He doth reign! 

He is the Son; and He the Fatherhood ; 

He is the Sacred Mother of the soul ; 

He is the shining of the Spirit’s might. 

Sing! He is One, the Shepherd of the sheep ; 

He, the young Shepherd of the Land of Power ; 

He, the most Ancient of the Home of Joy; 

He the Eternal Virgin of the worlds! 

Sing, all ye saints; and sing, ye souls in pain ! 

Your pain shall pass; your fetters be unbound. 

Sing, for His rising Life doth sweep to-day 

Through every sphere where men and angels be, 
Alleluia ! 

Sing, all ye Angels, sing and praise His Name! 

Sing, thou great Michael of the Sword of Flame; 

Sing, thou great Gabriel, the White Eagle’s might ; 

Sing, holy Healer, who art Raphael hight ; 

Sing, sacred Uriel of the teeming earth, 

Strength of the hills and of the silent plains; 

Praise thou the Risen Lord with mighty voice! 
Alleluia ! 

Sing, for in Him dwell all the Faiths of old; 

Sing, for in Him’s the knowledge of the sage; 

Yea, and in Him the wisdom of the child ! 

His is the ancient and the dawning age ; 

Home of all peoples ; Home of gods and men; 

Source of all worship—of the forest fane, 

As of the temple wherein incense rolls. 

Sing! He accepts the chanting of His priests, 

And the faint lisping of the little child. 

Sing! Sing! He riseth in the light of Dawn; 

One with His Father; Refuge of the worlds. 

Sing, for He is the Silence and the Sound! 
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Sing to the Word, and to the Hidden Thought ; 
Christ has arisen, has arisen to-day ! 
Shout, Sons of God, and praise Him as ye ought ! 
Alleluia ! 
MICHAEL Woop. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘‘ INCORRUPTIBLE Boptes” For ‘ ETERNAL TORMENT” 


To the Editor, Taz TueosopuicaL Review 


ON page 323 of the June number of the Review, in an article on 
‘** Reincarnation and Resurrection,” by Hector Pryor, the following 
occurs: ‘‘For no one will go so far as to assert that the wicked will 
be raised in power and glory, although some have said that they will 
be raised in incorruptible bodies, in order that they may be capable 
of eternal torment, and this is the view which is considered orthodox. 
There is another class, however, more mercifully inclined, who say 
that the wicked will be raised into corruptible bodies in order that 
the fire may consume them and their punishment end after a period 
of torture in their destruction.” 

Surely Hector Pryor is hardly accurate in stating that the opinion 
that ‘‘the wicked will be raised in incorruptible bodies in order that 
they may be capable of eternal torment” is “the view which is 
considered orthodox”? Can an opinion be considered orthodox 
which would be repudiated more or less formally by nearly all the 
thoughtful members of the different religious bodies, Episcopalians, 
Congregationalists, Unitarians, Baptists, Quakers, and perhaps also 
by many among the Methodists. Even the Salvation Army, the 
energetic stirrer-up of those in a not very advanced stage of 
development, would, if tested as to their orthodoxy on this point, 
be found to have many heretics in their midst. I do not wish to 
quibble about the meaning of the word “ orthodox,”’ and each man’s 
experience is terribly limited, so that it is perhaps natural to think 
that all the world has stood still, with the exception of a few; but 
any misrepresentation of others—however unintentional—is alien to 
the spirit of the Theosophical Society, creates a prejudice against it, 
and so makes it less powerful as a spiritual factor. This is my 
apology for the criticism. Sopuia B, WILson. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


AN UNNECESSARY Book 


A History of Ritualism. By Vox Clamantis. (London: Open Road 
Publishing Co.; 1907. Price 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tue judicial balance, historical knowledge and open-mindedness of 
*“* Vox Clamantis” may be judged by his dictum that ‘ the Church of 
England was founded in the sixteenth century for the purpose of 
denying the Real Presence in the Sacrament of the Altar.” It might 
be as justly and pertinently observed that because Irenzus, Hippo- 
lytus and Epiphanius are “ typical representatives” of the Catholic 
Church, therefore that Church was founded for the purpose of denying 
the Gnosis. 

In the same judicial spirit the writer sees in the present Educa- 
tion wrangle nothing more than resistance to an attempt on the part 
of High Churchmen to put their hands into the pockets of Protestants, 
and to force them to pay for Romanising teaching. 

So, too, the writer sees nothing in the motives of the Founders of 
the Tractarian movement but such as were pecuniary. In similar 
fashion Newman is said to have “concocted his theory of the Via 
Media” ; the High Church clergy remain in the Church of England 
because they are married ; “ Phillpotts,” as Henry of Exeter is called 
with as much manners as accuracy, was a ‘furious and intolerant 
bigot”; the phrase “the foolish idol of bread” is worthy of Buck- 
ingham Street; for a clergyman to pray with his back to the people 
is an act of irreverence. There is no place in Lincolnshire called 
Sansthorpe. 

No good reason appears for the publication of a book of this sort. 
The Church of England, no doubt, like all ancient corporations, wants 
reforming, but the Reformer, when he comes, must possess knowledge, 
some sympathy with his subject, accurate information and a wide 
knowledge of men and their motives. «Vox Clamantis” does not 
display these qualities, and he is likely, therefore, to remain «yox” 
—“‘et preterea nihil.” 


Wake. Ce 
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SouL SuRVIVAL 


Future Life—in the Light of Ancient Wisdom and Modern Science. 
By Louis}Elbé. (London: Chatto & Windus; 1907.) 


Tuis is a translation of M. Elbé’s work La Vie Future devant la 
Sagesse antique et la Science moderne, and is a very convenient and care- 
fully written volume to place in the hands of a thoughtful enquirer. 
It is divided into two parts according to the title. The first part deals 
with the Idea of Survival in the various civilisations of antiquity, and 
devotes single chapters to the consideration of the subject as found in 
pre-historic traditions and remains, and among savage tribes, and 
also among the Chinese, Egyptians, Hindus, Chaldeans, Gauls, Jews, 
Greeks and Romans. Chapters are also given to Christianity and to 
a consideration of the idea of Conditional Immortality in the Protestant 
churches. A concluding chapter deals with Spiritism and Theosophy. 
There are some queer mistranslations, such as the “‘ Buddhistic Body,” 
and Saints Methodus and Epiphanes are new to the calendar. They 
should, of course, be Methodius and Epiphanius. On the whole the 
summaries are very readable, but this is clearly not the side of the 
subject on which M. Elbé is strongest. His best work is done in the 
second part, where he summarises very ably the latest discoveries in 
modern science, and the most recent labours of psychical research. 
M. Elbé is throughout undogmatic, impartial, and judicious, and has 
therefore turned out an introduction that we can recommend to our 
readers as a useful contribution to the general literature of a subject 
of profound interest to all Theosophists. 
(Soakva ore 


A Persian Mystic oF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


The Persian Mystics: Jalalu’d-Din-Rumi. By F. Hadland Davis. 
The Wisdom of the East Series. (London: John Murray ; 
1907, pp. 105. Price 2s.) 


Tuis little book is Mr. Davis’ last contribution to the study of 
Sufiism, and consists of a lengthy Introduction dealing with the 
origin, nature and influence of Sufiism, a short biographical sketch of 
Jalalu’d-Din-Rumi, and numerous selections from the ‘ Divani 
Shamsi Tabriz” and the ‘“ Masnavi”’ of that Poet. Usually the 
‘¢ Introduction” in such cases rather damages the Poet, but that is 
not so in the present instance; for Mr. Davis’ remarks are full of 
interest and exhibit a mind well-versed in the principles of Persian 
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Mysticism and keenly alive to the beauties of Oriental poetry. The 
Sufis were a small sect of Mystics that broke off from the main 
body of Mohamedanism about the eighth century, and Mr. Davis 
rightly considers that their ideas were to a large extent moulded by 
the influence of Neo-Platonism; but whereas these philosophers 
expressed themselves in prose the Sufis turned the same belief into 
poetry. That belief was, briefly, that man is but a lantern through 
which the Divine Radiance shines, and that by contemplation of the 
“Eternal Darling” (to use a typical Sufi phrase) he can rise to ever 
higher ecstasies of Love until, all sense of self being lost, he shall 
merge into that Source from whence he came. A beautiful poem of 
Jami is quoted in illustration of this point, the burden of which is: 

Where’er thou seest a veil, 

Beneath that veil He hides. Whatever heart 

Doth yield to love, He charms it. In His love 


The heart hath life. Longing for Him, the soul 
Hath victory. 


But it is to be doubted whether, as Mr. Davis supposes, Sufiism 
influenced such writers as Eckhart and Tauler; for it must not be 
forgotten that the doctrines of Sufiism are not peculiar to itself. 
Essential Mysticism is the same all the world over and at all times, 
the particular form, only, in which it is cast, differing with time and 
place. It is more probable that the German Mystics were influenced 
by the more Western Neo-Platonism. But what is of value and 
interest, to students of theosophy in particular, is to note that 
Sutlism is but another garb of the Ancient Wisdom Religion ; a very 
poetic and withal most worthy embodiment of theosophy. This 
Religion of Love is well summarised by Mr. Davis as follows: 

** Loveis God’s light in men and women, and not the lanterns 
through which It shines, for human bodies must turn to dust ; human 
memories, human desires, fade away. But the love of the All-Good, 
All-Beautiful, remains, and when such is found in earthly love it is 
God finding Himself in you, and youin Him, That is the supreme 
teaching of Sufiism, the Religion of Love.” 

The Selections themselves are carefully chosen and the whole 
book may be warmly recommended to students of comparative 
religion, particularly to that ever-growing number of men and women 
who are beginning to find the real value of a religion in its mysticism 
and not in its dogma, for Sufiism is essentially non-dogmatic ; indeed 
at the death of Jalalu’d-Din his mourners were of all creeds, and a 
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Christian present, being asked why he wept over a Muslim grave, 
repiied: ‘* We esteem him as the Moses, the David, the Jesus of our 
time ; and we are his disciples, his adherents.” Sufiism, indeed, was 
splendidly tolerant. ‘The ways of God are as the number of the 
souls of men,” remarks the Sufi. Space forbids me to quote more 
than one of the many beautiful extracts from the writings of Jalal, 
of which the larger part of this little book consists; but this one is 
typical of Sufiism, indeed of all true Mysticism : 

I am silent. Speak Thou, O Soul of Soul of Soul, 

From desire of whose Face every atom grew articulate. 


iho dah Ae 
Four STUDIES IN THE UPANISsHaADsS! 


The Wisdom of the Upanishats. Four Lectures delivered at the 
Thirty-first Anniversary Meeting of the Theosophical Society, 
at Adyar, December, 1906. By Annie Besant. (Benares 
and London: Theosophical Publishing Society; 1907. 
Price 2s. net.) 


Mrs. Besant’s “ Adyar Lectures” have become an annual institution. 
They include some of her very best work, and generally require to 
be closely followed. In the last volume of the series which we reviewed 
our colleague gave an excellent summary of the religio-philosophy, 
psychology and ethics of the Bhagavad Gita ; in the present volume 
we have before usa similar treatment of the greater Upanishads based 
on their master-sayings or great utterances. 

Under the four headings: ‘Brahman is All,” ‘ {shvara,” 
“ Jivatmas” and “ The Wheel of Births and Deaths”—Mrs. Besant 
has gathered together a number of these sacred Jogot, which have 
every claim to being classed as words of wisdom. These she has 
woven together with the art of exposition for which she is famous 
and endeavoured to make them plain to all her audience and readers. 
But, as she well recognises herself, the “words of power ” of the 
Upanishads are of such a nature that they refuse to be made plain 
by even the greatest art of formal intellect; they are the means of 
carrying life and light not only to the mind but to the basic nature 
of man; or, to phrase it otherwise, they are designed as means of 
Self-realisation. 


1 Reviewed from an advanced copy. The sheets are being forwarded from 
India for binding and the date of publication of the English edition will be 
announced in due course. 
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It is difficult for so great a lover of the Upanishads as myself to 
praise excessively the work of another great lover of the same mystery- 
writings; for, no matter how good it may be, the ‘‘jealous”’ feeling 
arises: ‘It is not good enough”—and that is precisely, I am sure, 
what Mrs. Besant herself would say, in fact does say, of her lectures. 
That is the transcendent virtue, the priceless value, of the “ great 
utterances’: no exposition can equal their natural power andefficacy. 

Mrs. Besant is good in her adumbration of the Mystery of all 
Mysteries—the Ineffable, Brahman; she wrestles valiantly with the 
First Mystery which is also the Last Mystery, the Logos or Ishvara; 
she pursues into the hidden depths the nature of the Living Soul, as 
separate yet not separate; and she revolves round the ‘* Wheel of 
Births and Deaths ’—the Necessity of Sarnsara. 

We fear, however, that as these lectures were addressed to an 
audience almost exclusively composed of educated Hindus, the reader 
in the West who does not know Sanskrit will miss the drift of no few 
sentences. We admit the difficulty of translating a number of 
Sanskrit technical terms. But what if Hebraists should persist in 
keeping the technical terms of the “ Torah” in the original. Torah 
is the “‘ Doctrine,” the first five books ofthe Old Testament. What if 
the Egyptologist should insist on keeping a number of technical terms 
in Egyptian (say in the diabolical transliteration of the Berlin school). 
And so on and so forth with all the ancient tongues in which scripture 
is written. For instance, instead of “In the Beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God ”—what 
if we insisted on “In Arché was Logos, and Logos was with Theos 
and Logos was Theos”? And yet this is precisely what most of our 
Hindu colleagues treat us to in their translations. 

Mrs. Besant is not so bad as this; but there are still too many 
technical terms left in their original Sanskrit form. Indeed, our 
colleague would acclimatise yet another technical Sanskrit term into 
the modern Theosophical garden of speech—namely, Tapas. This 
she defines as ‘a sustained strenuous physical activity, sternly con- 
trolled and directed by the will to a given end, and dominated by 
concentrated thought.” It certainly would be an economy of speech, 
if our only choice were to employ such a periphrasis in translation 
every time we came across it in the original. But we must be quite 
sure first of all that this is the meaning ; and tobe sure it is necessary 
to collect a very large number of Passages and their contexts 
and treat them analytically. Indeed it would be a great service if 
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some Indian colleague would devote a treatise to the subject, and see 
whether Mrs. Besant’s brilliant definition can stand the test. 

Setting aside the question of the system of transliteration of 
Sanskrit adopted by the Central Hindu College authorities, which has 
the disadvantage of being in its main features the antithesis of all 
other systems, we would enter a plea for retaining the crude form 
Upanishad, instead of the nominative singular Upanishat, and purely 
on the ground of euphony. It sounds better and is equally correct. 
English, German and French Orientalists all prefer it. 

Another and a final remark. Mrs. Besant is, in public speech, 
a great lover of beautiful sounds, and keenly appreciative of the right 
choice of words. We submit that “‘ Homer has nodded” in adding 


to her vocabulary “intuit” and ‘“ pronouncal.” 
G. Krys. M: 


FLATLAND 


An Episode of Flatland, or How a Plane Folk discovered the 
Third Dimension. By C. H. Hinton. (London: Swan, 
Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd.; 1907. Price 3s. 6d.) 


In this little book the author is not concerned with attempting to 
describe in detail and connectedly the conditions which might prevail 
in a plane world, but rather with using the imaginary flat world, in 
which the scene of his story is laid, for purposes of a kind of satire on 
certain narrow points of view to be found in our own world, as well 
as for suggesting to us ideas of space as the “ tool of thought ; only as 
we think of things as in space do we get hold of them with our minds.” 
Thus by widening our faculty of space-apprehension we may be able 
to realise a higher being, our widened consciousness dealing with a 
fourfold mode of externality, so that four-dimensional hypersolids 
would be at any rate as real to us then as ordinary solids are to us 
now. 

As to the story, it is not very easy to see how all the situations 
could have taken place in a flat world, but that is not the point ; the 
facts of character are independent of geometrical conditions, and Mr. 
Hinton’s characters, though they have only two-dimensional bodies 
to function in, or “flats,” as Mr. Hinton amusingly tells us, “to use 
the word by which they spoke of one another, not with any notion of 
disparagement but to express the utmost fulness of being,” play their 
parts manfully. The representatives of the different points of view 
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put their cases well ; we like the description of the teachers who “‘ had 
been so long in the habit of explaining things which no one can under- 
stand, that they had lost the feeling of what understanding is’; also 
that of the priests who ‘if anyone were to tell them of how what they 
talked about were possibly real, they would like to burn him 
alive. . . . Their idea of thought is to try to make out exactly 
what is written in old books, and find out whether this man or another 
really lived when he is reported to have lived.” 

We say nothing of the plot except that the heroes and heroines 
go through many dangers and adventures, and the course of true love 
in flatland does not apparently run any more smoothly than in our 
ordinary world. The book is short, only 181 pages, and it is enter- 
taining; we recommend it to readers who like a simple, straight- 
forward view of things without too much respect for popular 
delusions. 


W.-L, 


RELIGIouUS AND NoN-RELIGIous CoNCEPTIONS oF Man aNnp His 
DESTINY 


Naturalism and Religion. By Dr. Rudolf Otto, Professor of Theology 
in the University of Gottingen. (London: Williams & 
Norgate; 1907. Price 5s.) 

WE are glad to welcome this excellent translation of Prof. Otto’s 

work, well known in Germany, and deserving of being well known in 

England. Dr. Otto’s equipment is remarkable, for not only does he 

possess high philosophic gifts but also an accurate and extensive 

knowledge of the science of organic nature. 

For ourselves the main utility of his work lies in his admirable 
history and criticism of the leading ideas of modern science, especially 
of the doctrine of evolution and the theory of descent ; and we can most 
thoroughly recommend its study to those of our readers who desire to 
acquaint themselves with the latest developments and fundamental 
changes {that have occurred in the one-time all powerful materialistic 
and mechanical camp. 


Prof. Otto describes what he calls the distinctive naturalistic 
outlook as follows : 


At first tentative, but becoming ever more distinctly conscious of its real 
motive, Naturalism has always arisen in opposition to what we may call 
“supernatural” propositions, whether these be the naive mythological 
explanation of world-phenomena found in primitive religions, or the super- 
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natural popular metaphysics which usually accompanies the higher forms. 
It is actuated at the same time by one of the most admirable impulses in 
human nature—the impulse to explain and understand—and to explain, if 
possible, through simple, familiar, and ordinary causes. The same human 
understanding sees all about it the domain of everyday and familiar 
phenomena. It is quite at home in this domain; everything seems to it 
well-known, clear, transparent, and easily understood; it finds in it intelligible 
causes and certain laws which govern phenomena, as well as a constant 
association of cause and effect. Here everything can be individually controlled 
and examined, and everything ‘‘ happens naturally.” Things govern them- 
selves. Nothing unexpected, nothing that has not its obvious causes, nothing 
mysterious or miraculous happens here. Sharply contrasted with this stands 
the region of the apparently inexplicable, the supernatural, with all its 
influences and operations and results. 

It is these two opposites that theosophy strives to merge intoa 
unity; or, let us say, it regards them as the two sides of one and the 
same shield, or the convex and concave of one and the same curve. In 
separation they are nullities. The search of the naive naturalist 
seems to the theosophist to be foredoomed to failure, the faith of the 
naive supernaturalist appears equally to be predestined to disillusion- 
ment. Theosophy is the tevtium quid that mediates and synthesises 
them. 

Strangely enough it is when Professor Otto comes to deal with 
religion, with his special faculty of theology, that the theosophist 
feels he is weakest. True he puts forth views of sound common 
sense, and is animated with a spirit of deep reverence; but somehow 
or other it is all very unsatisfactory; he has not a sympathetic mind ; 
one feels he has not immediate experience. 

Nevertheless he has much to teach us, not only in the facts he 
sets forth, but also in his careful and judicious treatment of such facts. 
His is an admirably equipped mind and disciplined spirit. Andas we 
learn to know the man from his books we ask in astonishment : Why 
does he not take to theosophy, not our theosophy or anyone else’s, 
but his own theosophy, for every one hasitin him? It’s the only 
solution. Sol & pe Be 


A HEN AnD A DUCKLING 
Lettres de Direction du Pére L. de la Cie de Jésus, 1869-1890. 
(Paris: L. Bodin; 1907.) 


Tuese letters form an interesting study of the relationship between a 
Catholic director and the soul who has, in her youth, chosen him for 
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her guide, but finds him, as she grows up, a little behind the times, 
Their interest is, however, hardly sufficient to justify their publica- 
tion; nor do we see in them any warrant for the suggestion in the 
preface that it would have been better if F. L. had been free to marry 
his penitent. What they do strongly suggest is the anxious fussiness 
of an old hen who has brought up a family of ducklings, and is in 
despair at seeing them taking to the water, where (thinks she) they 
must assuredly be drowned. It is the position into which every 
minister of religion tends more and more to fall, as time goes on, if he 
seriously tries to control his flock. Theological morality (founded on 
texts of Scripture) is, in truth, hopelessly out of date at the present 
time, when even the ordinary men and women of the period know too 
much of the world in which they live—of its good as well as of its 
evil. Spite of all prognostications of evil, the ducklings get into the 
water and find they can swim, and are mot drowned. For a time the 
old resource may avail : “ If you are not drowned you will be damned! ” 
—but as a motive of conduct the fires of hell have already (thank God !) 
lost their virtue ; and we find, as in the present case, the letters of the 
director grow more despairing and their frequency diminishing, till 
they cease altogether as the penitent has learned her new lesson, that 
she herself is her sole judge, her only hell, and her only heaven. 
To us Theosophists the history of a soul old enough and strong 
enough in one life to gain its freedom, even starting from so unpromis- 
ing a position as that of a devout Catholic, must always be of interest. 
The question is now: “ What will she do with it?” And to this 
question we give a much more hopeful answer than our poor dear 
fussy Jesuit Fathercan do. The Power which has brought her so far 
on her way may be trusted for the rest of her journey. 


AS Aca VV 


Tue Roap To Ruin 


Practical Yoga: a Series of thoroughly Practical Lessons upon the 
Philosophy and Practice of Yoga. By O. Hashnu Hara. 
(London: L. N. Fowler & Co.; 1906. Price IS.) 

Yoga Methods: How to Prosper in Mind, Body, and Estate. By 
R. Dimsdale Stocker. (Publishers as above. Price IS.) 


Tue time is fast approaching when a Censorship of the (so-called) 
Occult press will be demanded pro bono publico, in order to prevent 
untrained enthusiasts from absorbing and Propagating the “ thoroughly 
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practical lessons” in mental and physical ruin which treatises such 
as the foregoing put forth under the sacred name of Yoga. 

QO. Hashnu Hara is the worst of the two offenders under notice, 
speaking cheaply and jocularly of centres which the class of person 
who studies occultism in paper covers is unfitted to know anything 
about. Mr. Dimsdale Stocker redeems certain unwise allusions to 
Hatha Yoga by his concluding chapter on the Path of Devotion, 
which, if trite, is yet of the right tone. 

Co Enews 


THINKING OR FANcy ? 


The Law of Thought. By Arthur Silva White. (Privately printed. 
Author’s Address: Royal Societies’ Club, St. James’s Street, 
London, S.W.) 


Tuts is a booklet of thirty-three pages—‘‘a very incomplete synopsis 
of a cosmology of unity on which the author is engaged.” That his 
avowed object deserves all sympathy is apparent from his substantive 
proposition : ‘“‘ The Ultimate Reality of the Sum of Things cannot— 
so far as man is concerned—have existential import except in terms 
of Thought: and therefore Thought itself is the Ultimate Reality. 
The Ultimate Reality, by identity of contact, implies the Absolute 
Reality, and correlates the Law of Thought.” However, imme- 
diately after we read that: ‘Thought, as the highest product of 
Force, persists under various modes, not only in ponderable matter 
(with which it is temporarily combined in quantitative states of 
energy) and in organic bodies (in quantitative degrees of conscious- 
ness), but also dynamically in the infinitely attenuated condition of 
substance known as ether. . . . . Indeed, one may say that the 
Ether-sphere is the ‘ thing-in-itself,’ and the Cosmos is a process or 
mode of its eternal motion.” And a few pages before we read: ‘“ By 
Thought, then, we mean that casual attribute of matter, which builds 
up a connected and sub-sensible whole in the Sum of Things.” There 
also arises the question: ‘‘ Whether an infinite whole can consist 
otherwise than of infinite parts?” In short, the way in which the 
author proposes to establish the Law of Thought is conspicuous by 
absence of thinking qua thinking. This standpoint is that of fancy. 
But as he also refers to Hegel’s dictum: ‘“ Subjective logic is identical 
with objective reality,” we should advise him to study thoroughly the 
pissenschaft der Logik, seeing that this is an already extant exposition 
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of the cosmic thinking which the author would fain, but certainly 


does not, embody in his Law of Thought. 
Maes 


MaGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


Theosophist, May, opens with a continuation of Mrs. Besant’s 
«‘ Brotherhood of Religions.” N. F. Bilimoria speaks of ‘‘ The Aura 
of Zarathustra”; and the “ Great Pyramid,” by Van Ginkel, Rama 
Prasad’s ‘“ Self Culture,” and ‘ Illustrative Stories’ are continued. 
Of the articles in relation to the Presidential Election the weighty 
pronouncement under the honoured name of N. D. Khandalvala is 
the only one whose interest goes beyond the contest which is now 
decided. 

Theosophy in India, May. Inthis number we have an eloquent 
tribute from Mrs. Besant to the memory of H. P. B. delivered at 
Benares in preparation for White Lotus Day. Miss Edger’s “ Studies 
in the Pedigree of Man” are continued, this time dealing with the 
work of the Pitris; Manjeri S. Ram Aier defends the accuracy of 
the late T. Subba Rao’s use of the word Daiviprakriti ; and ‘* Seeker” 
opens a series entitled ‘‘ The Yogi and his Tat.” 

Centval Hindu Cellege Magazine, May, is well up to its standard, 
and gives an encouraging account of the various activities connected 
with the College. 

Theosophy and New Thought, May. Here the articles are “ Plato,” 
by Prof. E. A. Wodehouse, M.A.; “ Nomenclature of the Days of 
the Week,” by P. Ramanathan; and ‘“ Theosophy in Everyday 
Life,” by the ‘“‘ Harvest-Reaper.” 

The Vahan, June, contains a full account of the recently published 
Transactions of the Second European Congress. The “ Enquirer” is 
this time crowded out by Correspondence. 

Lotus Jowrnal, June, continues H. W.’s life of H. P. B., repro- 
ducing two of her younger portraits; and Miss E. M. Mallet’s 
“Outlines of Theosophy” for this month speak of “The Second 
Object of the Theosophical Society.” Miss Severs furnishes the 
story. We are glad to see from the financial statement that the 
Journal has this year almost paid its way ; we hope that next year’s 
balance sheet may show the profit it deserves. 

Bulletin Théosophique, June. Here, besides business matters, we 
have the report of the White Lotus celebration, with a summary of 
the General Secretary’s address. 
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Revue Théosophique, May. L. Revel’s lecture ‘‘ Morality, Ordinary 
and Transcendent, and Theosophy” is valuable, as well as well- 
timed. Dr. Pascal continues his study of Consciousness; and F. 
Hara contributes a short paper on “ H. P. B. and her Work.” The 
‘¢ Echoes of the Theosophic World” naturally take up more space 
than usual, and we have this time no translations. 

Théosophie, June, is almost filled by Mrs. Besant’s circular, printed 
in our last number ; and has only in addition a paraphrase of the 
Golden Verses and a short fragment from Mrs. Besant’s ‘‘ Some 
Problems of Karma.” 

Theosofische Beweging, June, gives a full and interesting report of 
the Munich Congress. 

Theosophia, May, opens witha brief but valuable ‘‘ In Memoriam ” 
of Colonel Olcott, signed E. W., laying special emphasis on the 
‘‘ spiritual, uplifting power’’ which worked through him, as through 
H. P. B., on those who were capable of receiving it. ‘Old Diary 
Leaves”’ are continued; Mrs. Besant’s ‘‘ Basis of the Theosophical 
Society,” and Mr. Mead’s “ Reincarnation in the Church Fathers,” 
are translated; and Johanna Brandt speaks encouragingly of the 
‘“‘Dawn” of the coming day when Science and Religion shall once 
more be one. 

Also received: Bolletino della S. Italiana ; Ultra, an exceedingly 
good number, chiefly supplied by Sr. and Sra. Calvari and A. Agabiti; 
Teosojisk Tidskvift, with translations from Mrs. Besant and I. Pagan; 
Omatunto ; a neatly got up Russian magazine, which we presume to 
be Theosophical, as we can pick out the names of M. Collins, A. 
Besant, and C. W. Leadbeater from the table of contents, but of 
which (writing, as we are, far from books) we are, alas, unable even 
to transliterate the title. That Theosophy should have an organ in 
the Russian language is a great step, and gives good hope for the 
future. Theosephy im Australasia, with the report of a very successful 
Thirteenth Congress of the Section, which now boasts nearly six 
hundred members; New Zealand Theosophical Magazine, with a study 
of ‘Regeneration and the New Birth,” by W. A. Mayers, and a 
valuable lecture by C. W. Christie on ‘The Training of our 
Children,” the keynote of which is thus given: ‘‘ The children come 
to us because they have earned the right to be taught Theosophy ; 
and we, and we only, are suitable teachers for them. Your child is 
an Ego who needs the broader teachings of Theosophy. You have 
earned the right to give him these; are you going to do it?” The 
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“ Strangers’ Page” thus piquantly expresses the view of the O. P.: 
«We are quite satisfied that all ‘right thinking persons’ are upon 
our side. This refractoriness in other persons is exceedingly annoy- 
ing; and in religious matters we begin to think that compulsion 
might well be used to save the fool from his folly”! La Verdad ; 
Theosofisch Maandblad ; and No. to of Revista Teosofica, described as the 
Organ of the Cuban Section, and this time naturally occupied 
exclusively with the Election. 

Broad Views, June, has an article by the Editor on the benighted 
condition of English Judges as to Spiritualism, in his most vigorous, 
not to say slashing, editorial style. Miss Hardcastle’s ‘‘ The Guild 
Fools of Medizval France”’ is too good to be passed over without 
mention. In Modern Astrology, June, Mrs. Leo’s purely Theosophical 
paper under the title of ‘‘ Liberation”’ appeals specially tous. We 
are sorry to find from the Editorial that this useful and respect- 
able serial is far from paying its expenses, and is threatened with 
modification, if not extinction. We hope this will be averted. 

Occult Review ; Siddhanta Deepika ; The Dawn ; Notes and Queries ; 
Rosicyuctan ; Lux Astral ; El Mason Moderno (Madrid); New International 
Review ; Grail ; Les Nouveaux Horizons ; Humanitarian ; Herald of the 
Cross ; Health Record. 

Karma and its Solvent, a lecture delivered at the Chicago Branch 
of the Theosophical Society, by Edward H. Alling, D.C.L. (Barnard 
& Miller, Chicago). 

China and Europe, by M. E. Izard (Monaco, Institut International 
de la Paix, rfr.). 

A Tale of Shame and Cruelty (Jos. Oldfield); The True Significance 
of Food Reform (Francis S. Blizard); Natural and Humane Diet (Sidney 
H. Beard), three penny pamphlets published by the Order of the 
Golden Age, Paignton. 

Proceedings of the Anglo-Russian Literary Society, No. 48 
(Imperial Institute). The object of this Society is stated to be the 
promotion of the study of the Russian Language and Literature and 
of friendly relations between Great Britain and Russia. This most 
worthy object is certainly put in way of success by such papers and 
discussions as are recorded here; and we heartily recommend the 
little book and the Society to all who take an enlightened interest 
in the movements of the world about us. 


W. 


Women's Printing Society, Limited, 66 & 68, Whitcomb Street, Londen, W.C. 
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TuHE Latin translation of the Bible made'by Jerome}(383-400 A.D.), 
may be said to have been, and to be still, the Bible of the vast 
4s majority of Christians. Jerome’s translation 
ee of the New Testament was a revision of an 
existing text—the Old Latin or Itala; but the 
Old Testament books he translated, with the help of learned 
Rabbis, directly from the Hebrew text. Such an achievement 
by one man is indeed marvellous ; and when we add that Jerome 
was also an excellent scholar, and that his translation of the Old 
Testament is far more accurate than the Greek version of the 
Seventy, we may ungrudgingly admit the praise of antiquity and 
of the middle ages, which regarded so great an achievement as 
directly due to inspiration. 

The text of this Vulgate or Common Version of the Latin 
Church was gradually regarded as of equal sanctity, and of as 
authoritative inspiration, as that of the original Hebrew or Greek ; 
it was stereotyped by decisions of councils and bulls of popes, and 
so has constituted the authorised Bible wherever the Roman 
Catholic Church has extended her authority. Whatever else 
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may have been regarded as unsettled, the text of the Bible used 
in all the sacred offices of the Church was held to be fixed once 
for all—one and the same everywhere. 

The casual Protestant reader, therefore, can hardly realise 
the importance—nay, the startling and revolutionary nature—of 
the simple announcement that appeared in the press towards the 
end of May, that the Pope has issued a decree entrusting the 
whole revision of the Vulgate to the Benedictines, the most 
learned of the Orders. This is the most important outcome of 
the Biblical Commission appointed by the late Pope in the last 
years of his pontificate, and may be considered far to outweigh 
the futile decisions that have from time to time been recorded of 
that group of highly trained casuists, who seem to view the whole 
matter of biblical science through the spectacles of ecclesiastical 
diplomacy instead of with the clear-seeing of faith in truth at any 
cost to vested interests and age-long monopolies. 

This stricture, however, does not apply to the labours of the 
scholars who have been summoned for consultation purposes. 
As Mons. P. Sabatier says in The Inquirer of July 6th: 

I can affirm, without fear of contradiction, that there is, in this instance, 
nothing in common between the decree of the cardinals and the labours of 
the consulters. A fortunate circumstance enabled me to run through the 
latter at the moment of their appearance from the Vatican Presses. Several 
of these studies reflect great honour on those who drew them up. The 
consulters were not aware of what was expected of them, but a good number 


of them had the candour and the honesty to caution the cardinals against 
clumsy decisions. They were not listened to. 


* 
* * 


THE egregious nature of their general decisions may be seen by 

the manner in which the cardinals have disposed of the views of 

, the Abbé Loisy—that is to say, of all en- 

ae Roi Gossl lightened criticism on the subject of the 

Fourth Gospel. The Paris correspondent of 

the Times, of June 7th, summarises as follows the reply of the 

Papal Committee on Biblical Studies on the questions submitted 

to it relative to the authorship and historical veracity of the 
Fourth Gospel. 


It declares categorically that the historical arguments in favour of 
attributing it to St. John—namely, the testimony and allusions of the Fathers, 
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the inclusion of St. John’s name in the Canon, etc.—have in no wise 
been shaken by modern critical methods. It declares that the tradition 
attributing the Fourth Gospel to the Apostle John is confirmed by intrinsic 
arguments to be drawn from the Gospel itself, as well’as from the evident 
relationship between the Gospel and jthe First Epistle of Saint John. It 
affirms that there is no insuperable difficulty in reconciling the spirit and 
text of the Gospel of Saint John with those of the other Gospels. Finally, 
it repudiates an allegorical or symbolical interpretation of the Gospel 
according to Saint John, insisting upon its absolute historical value. 

If, however, there are any things certain in the whole of 
New Testament criticism, they are precisely the exact antitheses 
of all these propositions. But the Roman Catholic Church is a 
profound knower of human nature; it knows, for it has the over- 
whelming evidence of its past on which to base its confidence, 
that in things of religion it is necessary only to assert with con- 
fidence, to assert remorselessly, to assert in the face of all facts 
and reason,—and there will always be a large majority to believe 
blindly, loyally, contentedly. Once bestow spiritual authority 
upon a human being, or upon a body of human beings, and in 
nine cases out of ten their humanity departs; they ape the gods 
and enslave the minds of their fellows. 


* 
* 


Tuis characteristic of human nature is brought out admirably in 
Mark Twain’s humorous but relentless analysis of the spiritual 
tyranny of Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy in his 

me aay recently published work on Christian Science. 
Most people regard Mark Twain as a humorist 

pure and simple with no purpose to serve but the amusement of 
a delighted public. Asa matter of fact few men have done more 
than he to undermine the absurdities of popular religion. He 
now turns his battery of humour on what he regards as the most 
skilfully organised spiritual tyranny of modern days, and sums up 
the history of the evolution of Mrs. Eddy’s autocracy as follows: 
Her book was issued from the press in 1875, it began its work of convert- 
making, and within six years she had successfully launched a new Religion 
and a new system of healing, and was teaching them to crowds of eager 
students in a College of her own, at prices so extraordinary that we are 


almost compelled to accept her statement (no, her guarded intimation), that 
the rates were arranged on high, since a mere human being unacquainted 
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with commerce and accustomed to think in pennies could hardly put up 
such a hand as that without supernatural help. 

From this stage onward—Mrs. Eddy being what she was—the rest of 
the development stages would follow naturally and inevitably. But if she 
had been anybody else, there would have been a different arrangement of 
them, with different results. Being the extraordinary person she was, she 
realised her position and its possibilities ; realised the possibilities and had 
the daring to use them for all they were worth. 


* 
* * 


WE have seen what her methods were after she passed the stage where her 
divine ambassadorship was granted its exequatur in the hearts and minds 
of her followers ; we have seen how steady and fearless 
Her Methods and calculated and orderly was her march thenceforth 
from conquest to conquest; we have seen her strike 
dead, without hesitancy, any hostile or questionable force that rose in her 
path: first, the horde of pretenders that sprang up and tried to take her 
Science and its market away from her—she crushed them, she obliterated 
them; when her own National Christian Science Association became great 
in numbers and influence, and loosely and dangerously garrulous, and began 
to expand the doctrine according to its own uninspired notions, she took up. 
her sponge without a tremor of fear and wiped that Association out; when 
she perceived that the preachers in her pulpits were becoming afflicted with 
doctrine-tinkering, she recognised the danger of it, and did not hesitate nor 
temporise, but promptly dismissed the whole of them in a day, and abolished 
their office permanently ; we have seen that, as fast as her power grew, she 
was competent to take the measure of it, and that as fast as its expansion 
suggested to her gradually awakening native ambition a higher step she took 
it; and so, by this evolutionary process, we have seen the gross money lust 
relegated to second place, and the lust of empire and glory rise above it. A 
splendid dream ; and by force of the qualities born in her she is making it 
come true. 


It goes without saying that this account of Mrs. Eddy’s 
evolution has been indignantly repudiated by a number of writers 
who believe in her tenets. According to several of them, no one 
has laboured more zealously than Mrs. Eddy to make her 
followers stand on their own feet. Is it not, however, a fact 
that, among other things, they are forbidden to read any other 
books but those of Mrs. Eddy and the Bible? 


* 
* * 


Mark Twain then goes on to give a list of the qualities that he 
considers go to make up the character of the “Mother” of 
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Christian Science, and among them he includes 
The Power from ,, : : 

Without a knowledge of the weaknesses and poverties 

and docilities of human nature and how to 

turn them to account, which has never been surpassed, if ever 

equalled.” It may be doubted whether Mrs. Eddy possesses this 

calculated knowledge in her immediate self-consciousness; it is 
rather automatic in her in feeling. 

The power Mrs. Eddy has used so “ successfully,” however, 
is not a power from within but a power from without; and 
in drawing attention to this Mark Twain lays bare one of the 
most important elements in the problem of Mrs. Eddy’s 
= success.”’ 

It was the power which proceeded from her people’s recognition of her 
as a supernatural personage, conveyer of the Latest Word, a divinity com- 
missioned to deliver it to the world. The form which such a recognition 
takes, consciously or unconsciously, is worship; and worship does not 
question nor criticise, it obeys. The object of it does not need to coddle 
it, bribe it, beguile it, reason with it, convince it—it commands it; that is 
sufficient ; the obedience rendered is not reluctant, but prompt and whole- 
hearted. Admiration for a Napoleon, confidence in him, pride in him, 
affection for him, can lift him high and carry him far; and these are forms 
of worship, and are strong forces, but they are worship of a mere human 
being, after all, and are infinitely feeble as compared with those that are 
generated by that other worship, the worship of a divine personage. Mrs. 
Eddy has this efficient worship, this massed and centralised force, this force 
which is indifferent to opposition, untroubled by fear, and goes to battle 
singing like Cromwell’s soldiers ; and while she has it she can command 
and it will obey, and maintain her on her throne, and extend her empire. 

She will have it until she dies; and then we shall see a curious and 
interesting further development of her revolutionary work begin. 

* * x 

But what of the Impersonal Force behind all this and many 
another stirring of to-day? It is neither within alone nor with- 
out alone. It is active everywhere, and it is 

ome sean no respecter of persons. It is a Quickening 
and it compels people to feel alive. They feel 

the Life-side of it; but what of the Light-side? What of the 
understanding? The Christian Science movement deliberately 
cuts itself off from this completion, blindly following the com- 
mands of its ‘‘Mother” to listen to no voice but her voice. 


Hence it is that those who have felt the Life, believe that the 


Lu 
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channel through which it has come to them—namely the 
Christian Science notions and organisation conceived by Mrs. 
Eddy—is all-sufficient, and self-explanatory; whereas it is 
of Faith alone and not of Gnosis; it is a half truth of feeling 
divorced from mind. It is an intensification of feeling, with a 
corresponding enfeebling of mind; indeed, it preaches the 
annihilation of mind. The ‘‘mere man” is to go and the 
Eternal Feminine is to reign alone. But, if we are not mistaken, 
the Eternal Masculine is as necessary to salvation as is His 
Divine Spouse; and the baby-talk of the nursery, which would 
have Mother to be everything and Father a negligible quantity, 
must be regarded by the Parents with amused smiles; for when 
the children grow up they will naturally think differently and 
turn to their Father for instruction. 
«x 
Last January a small party of Moki Indians from the Painted 
Desert of Arizona gave the British public a faint idea of their 
famous snake-dance. They had brought a few 
ape ee aaa of their “brethren” with them across the 
Great Water; and here, in London, at 
they danced the rite daily before audiences that 
little realised how close they were to one of the mysteries of the 
“sacred animals,” and the days when man-soul and animal-soul 
were more closely knit than they are to-day. The presence of 
these Men-snakes and their “brethren” in London was the 
occasion of a life-like description of the ancient rite as it is 
enacted in all its amazing reality in the home of the Snake- 
priests, from the pen of Mr. R. B. Townshend, in The Westminster 
Gazette of February 1st. Mr. Townshend describes what he saw 
with his own eyes; and as it is the most vivid description we 
have ever read of the famous Dance, we have great pleasure in 
handing it on to our readers. 


” 


** Olympia, 


* 
* * 


Two red-men, both of them naked, or nearly so, were carrying a hoe and a 
bag, together with a mysterious wand in the form of a short stick, with two 


eagle-plumes at the end; they walked slowly, their 
The Finding of the eyes bent in an absorbed manner on the ground. The 


Brethren place was near the foot of a great wall of yellow cliffs 
in the middle of the Painted Desert of Arizona, and 
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the pair were Snake-priests of the Moki Indians, whose village crowned the 
cliffs. Suddenly one of the two pointed excitedly to the object of their 
search ; it was a large rattlesnake, as thick round as a man’s wrist, who slid 
away at their approach. They darted after him, and the plume-carrier bent 
down and brushed him swiftly and lightly with the magic wand, known 
among irreverent Americans as the Moki snake-whip. Then the priest 
caught the snake by the tail with one hand, while he rapidly ran the other 
up the body to the neck, and a rasping sound was heard as the hand moved 
up against the lie of the scales. The action was done with the unerring, un- 
hesitating precision of a man who knows that he is absolutely right. He had 
reason; for he had faith in his religion, which told him that the snake was. 
his brother and he need not fear his fangs. Yet his religion did not make 
him reckless; on the contrary, while keeping firm hold of the snake just 
behind the flat, venomous head, he looked with some obvious anxiety at his 
thigh, on which two spots of blood appeared. The Snake, his brother, had 
struck him. The two priests turned their eyes on every side till they saw a 
certain herb. It was the famous Moki antidote. They ran to it, they 
plucked it, bruised it, and rubbed it on the bite. Then, satisfied with the 
cure, they dropped their squirming snake-brother into the bag and hurried 
away with him up the steep staircase trail to the village above. There they 
made straight for a well-like opening in the ground and went down it by a 
ladder into the Kiva, a room, or rather a dungeon, hewn out of the living 
rock, where the Snake-priests hold their yearly worship. 


* 
* * 


InstipE the Kiva were more priests, and at least a hundred snakes. The 
darkness was lit only by the light from the ladder-hole above and from a 
small altar fire. Along one side of the Kiva squirmed 
The Kiva a clustering mass of snakes—some harmless, some 
venomous. The priests, naked and with their long 
black locks ceremonially unbound, stood or sat on the floor while the chief 
priest tended the altar fire. In and out among the men a few snakes who 
had left the great cluster wandered restlessly, gliding with sinuous motion 
over or under the naked feet and legs and arms and shoulders of the seated 
priests. If a too curious snake intruded his head into the face of a priest, a 
quiet hand was raised without any sign of fear to move the too curious head 
to one side; but it was done peacefully. Inside the Kiva all was peace; 
men and snakes were brothers indeed. . . . 

For days and nights the priests and the snakes lived in this den together, 
the snakes fearlessly crawling about over the men and rarely or never getting 
angry and trying to use their fangs. And the priests suffered them freely, 
for they themselves were doubly protected, first by their kinship with the 
reptiles and also by being filled with a drink made from their sacred 
“ medicine,” the antidote. 
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THEN, when due time was come, the priests took the snakes in bags up into 
the light of day, out into the dance-place, an open spot in the village, while 
all round stood the other Indians as well as a few alien 
The Dance American spectators. The bags were secreted in a 
booth of tall green boughs at one side of the place, and 
all the Snake-priests, strangely painted with coloured ochres on face and 
body, wearing decorated kilts and deer’s-foot rattles bound about their knees, 
and holding plume sticks and gourd rattles in their hands, danced a solemn 
dance and sang a wild, unearthly chant. Then they gathered round the 
booth and stooped down, and as they rose again they were paired off two 
and two, and one of the two carried a writhing snake firmly grasped in his 
strong jaws, while the other had his left hand round the “ carrier’s” neck 
and in his right a plume stick with which he soothed the reptile, guiding the 
restless head away from the carrier’s ears and eyes. Round the place they 
went, with slow, measured step; here came a priest grasping a great six-foot 
bull-snake by the middle in his jaws, while with either hand he held up the 
monsier’s head and tail; and here came another with two in his mouth— 
long, slim whip-snakes these, whose slender bodies can find room there both 
at once. 

Each pair made the whole circuit of the dance-place, and then with a 
sudden opening of the mouth the carrier dropped his strange burden on the 
ground. The bewildered snake hurriedly started to escape, but another 
priest was after him instantly with the magic wand, brushed him into sub- 
mission, picked him up boldly, and grasped him, along with half a dozen 
more, in a writhing bundle. The snakes accepted their position with a sort 
of reluctant acquiescence, like so many puppies in the arms of a child. 
Five-and-twenty minutes this amazing scene continued, until every snake 
from the Kiva had made his sacramental round. For the whole thing was 
religious, and done in deadly earnest. 


* 
* * 


THEN the squaws heaped a great pile of sacred cornmeal, the Moki staff of 
life, at one end of the place; the priests with their bundles of snakes 
approached and rolled them all in it; and then, snatch- 
The Speeding of ing them up once more in handfuls, they rushed away 
the Brethren with them to the four cardinal points, leaping from 
rock to rock down dizzy trails to the foot of the cliffs, 

and there at last they turned their snake-brethren loose. 

Off sped the snakes, rejoicing to be free, and hid themselves in holes and 
crannies of the rocks, only too thankful to be rid of their uncomfortable 
human brothers. And the humans stood before their simple desert shrines 
and saw them go, and offered fervent prayers to the spirits of the air that 
they would send upon the earth rain to make the corn to grow abundantly 
and keep the wolf of starvation from the villages of the Mokis. 
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THE chief source of our perplexities is the fact that we do not 
realise the nature of the true relation between thinking and 
feeling. The usual tendency is to separate them, as if they 
followed each a distinct line of their own. In this manner it 
happens that the conclusions of our thinking clash with the 
direction in which we are driven by our feelings. Mentally we 
arrive at a conclusion that we should pursue a certain line of 
conduct ; yet when we endeavour to put it into practice, we find 
it impossible. Far from realising that this is a sign that the 
conclusion is wrong, we accuse ourselves of weakness, whilst 
our neighbours, as a rule, go a step further and charge us with 
hypocrisy. 

The elevation of a purely mental conclusion to a decisive 
factor in matters of conduct must evidently break the harmony of 
our nature, because this isalso a matter of feeling. Anticipate as 
we may what we should do in certain circumstances, when 
these arrive we become quite oblivious of our decisions. Instead 
of maintaining balance and composure, we feel ourselves caught 
in a vortex of suddenly arising promptings which insist on being 
obeyed. And the time comes sooner or later when we begin to 
incline to the opinion that the ‘“‘ being carried away by feelings” 
cannot be construed into an evidence of a blameable weakness, 
but rather serves to remind us that the conclusion, of which we 
would fain become an embodiment, needs reconsidering. 

Of what kind are usually the premises on which we base our 
notion of desirable conduct ? They begin as a rule with an “if.” 
For instance, a Tolstoyan asks himself: What should I do, tf 
somebody came into my house and helped himself to anything 
he would like to have? In seeking an answer, he does not try to 
feel himself in such a position, but turns his mind at once to 
his rules of conduct. One of these is: Resist not evil by force. 
Hence he replies: I should let him do as he likes. 


Lu 
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The reason why practice necessarily falls short of such rules 
of conduct, is obvious. They are the outcome of abstract reason- 
ing, whilst actual conduct is a work of our fullness. In other 
terms, the rules of conduct are based on a negation, whilst the 
conduct itself is our affirmation. The premise initiated by an “if” 
is a negation, because it does not refer to an actual experience, 
but only to a mere supposition. In framing the conclusion from 
a set of “ifs,” my heart goes on beating calmly, my breath is not 
quickened ; on the contrary, I must try to avoid ‘‘ being carried 
away by feeling.’ That is, 1 must reduce myself to a mere peg 
of abstract reasoning and thus become my own negation. I 
am trying to reason from the standpoint of something which I 
have not yet realised and must even refrain from realising in 
imagination. 

But could I realise even then the full influence of the antici- 
pated circumstances on my conduct? Let me imagine that I 
am witnessing a piece of wanton cruelty to a child. Do I feel 
exactly as I should feel, if the suggested picture were before me 
de facto? Surely not, for the simple reason that the psychic 
influence emanating from the actors in the drama would be 
lacking. I should still be in a state of a more or less abstract 
contemplation—no longer as purely abstract as before, but still 
abstract in the sense that the impression would not so far fully 
react on my body. I certainly should not feel like jumping up 
and rushing to interfere, because I should be all the time con- 
scious that the drama is only conjured up by my imagination. 
When the imagined circumstances arise, their influence on me is. 
of a kind that I could not have anticipated. Only then do I 
acquire a real experience and feel myself prompted to commit 
deeds in harmony with my nature. By these deeds shall we be 
known because they are a veritable resultant of all our past 
experience. 

What does this mean? This—that inconsisteney with our 
professed notions on conduct is not a sign of our weakness, but 
rather of our lack of self-knowledge. We naively look on our- 
selves as if our pet theories directed our growth. When we, 
however, open our eyes and examine our past experience, we are 
invariably struck with the fluctuation of our views. What once 
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seemed a matter of vital importance, later appears a veritable 
will-o’-the-wisp of our fancy. Indeed, we own readily that we 
were ignorant in the past. But why only stop there? Why 
claim for our present standpoint what we deny to our past? Is. 
it not likely that to-day we are committing the same mistakes as 
yesterday ? 

Such questions occur to every honest truth-seeker; but 
simultaneously there arises also a yearning to remove the uneasi- 
ness which they beget. For we cannot admit on principle that 
our beliefs of to-day must necessarily be subjected to a future 
rejection. This would mean that truth is only an ever-receding 
chimera. We certainly hope to find truth sooner or later. But 
for this hope we should lose all incentive to further search. If 
desire is declared to be the spring of evolution, there must also 
be that which inspires the desire; and that cannot be a nothing. 
If Nature abhors a vacuum, all the more does a desire abhor the 
vanity of its fulfilment. And if even every one of our minor 
desires has a corresponding satisfaction, the same at least must 
be admitted of our fundamental desire to reach truth. To pro- 
claim this beyond reach would mean to proclaim that our funda- 
mental desire has no raison d’étre, whilst it most undoubtedly ts. 
That is, the believer in the unknowable simply conjures up the 
absurd standpoint that that which is, has no business to be, whilst 
at the same time usually granting that the only rational foundation 
of knowledge is that which is. 

When we begin to analyse our conduct, we do so on the tacit 
understanding that there is such a thing as truth about conduct. 
But from what has been said above, it is also obvious that this 
truth cannot be arrived at through abstract reasoning from a set 
of unreal assumptions. He who in this way frames a moral code 
—and this is being done by nearly every social reformer—and 
expects mankind to live up to his conclusions, assumes blindly 
that our conduct is a matter of our own sweet will. We have 
presumably only to be confronted with a set of “ifs,” in order to 
make it our foremost duty to elevate the inference into our guide. 
Well, there are some—indeed, many—who do their best to per- 
form this feat. The French Revolution demonstrates with what 
success. Down with God! Vive la Lumiere et la Vertu! But 
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Fraternité ou la Mort becomes Sois mon frére, ou je te tue. And in 
his discourse, Mai 7, 1794, Robespierre feels it necessary to recall 
LPEtre Supréme. 

I said above that conduct is our affirmation. But that I do 
not mean by this word individual self-assertion is now also plain. 
I am aware that I am raising a contradiction ; but I do so because 
the contradiction forces itself on my attention directly I begin to 
think of my conduct. I am not plunging into a maze of fictitious 
suppositions, but am only stating that which is. It may seem 
strange that I draw a distinction between our affirmation and 
individual self-assertion, or that which goes also by the name of 
our own sweet will. A theoriser is ready to point out that the 
distinction has no raison d’étre. But I am anxious to avoid empty 
theorising. I realise myself vividly as the eternal Being and asa 
humble creature which is no two consecutive seconds the same. 
In the latter capacity I find myself pursuing ever-changing, and 
therefore one-sided activities. Now Iam exercising my imagina- 
tion, now my intellect, now my physical strength. In the former 
capacity I, as it were, strip myself naked of all my aspects and 
sink into the sweetest far niente. Now, under affirmation I am 
not referring to this state as in contrast with my finitude, but 
rather as the at-one-ment of both. 

In the past I was more or less oblivious of my eternity, but 
this is now forcing itself on my attention amidst all my activities, 
so that often I seem to be only dreaming them; their transient 
nature is called to my mind. Thus my interest in them is ofa dif- 
ferent kind from what it used to be in the past ; it lasts only whilst 
I am performing them, and their nature has also become more or 
less indifferent. One kind of activity seems to be as good as 
another—a kind of never-ending pastime. It is this sense of our 
activities as the infinite pastime of an eternal Being that I call 
our affirmation, in contrast to the purely individual self-assertion 
which clings to our separateness. And in defining our conduct in 
terms of this affirmation, I am obviously making it a matter of 
Divine Will. This is why we find it impossible to live up to our 
abstract rules of conduct. We are meant to affirm ourselves in 
our fullness, and therefore must transcend conventional narrow- 
mindedness. It is the concrete experience that decides how we 
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shall behave under such or such circumstances, not a formal 
inference from a set of “ ifs.” 

In a sense, it seems, there is no need to trouble ourselves. 
about our conduct. If it must always have the nature of the 
resultant of actual experience, we always do the right thing, and 
sin is only the fancy of ignorance. But to live on in a happy-go- 
lucky way, without having to exercise a supervision over our 
conduct, would simply mean to live like an animal. We may, 
and sometimes actually do, try such a kind of existence; but we 
cannot live so for ever. In such an attempt we go only to the 
other extreme of our nature ; abstract morality is succeeded by a 
complete surrender to sensuality. Thus we come to realise our- 
selves asin a difficulty. On the one hand it seems futile to wish to 
mould our conduct by fixed rules; on the other hand it is well- 
nigh impossible to refrain from doing so. No amount of talking 
could persuade us to drop our purposefulness and live without an 
aim. We are capable of an effort only when we wish to attain 
something. Those who talk of living anyhow have not tried it. 
I have done so; and found it impossible. We are consciously 
triune and therefore must exercise control of some kind. But I 
wish to emphasise that the control ought not to be only a matter 
of abstract morality. 

When different persons find themselves in the same circum- 
stances, they conduct themselves differently. This makes plain 
that in contrast with the uniformly applied rules of abstract 
morality, the morality which is based on fullness of experience 
has regard for the varying degree of individual development. 
And at the same time it is obvious why the growing individual 
cannot construct an enduring moral code. So long as experi- 
ence has something to teach him, his self-devised morality must 
retain a more or less abstract character. True morality has its 
source in Divine Wisdom alone. 

Now, of what kind can this morality be? Inasmuch as all 
that is done under the stress of circumstances represents the 
resultant of individual degrees of development, it is obvious that 
true morality cannot take exception to anything that happens. 
It is only so long as one clings to the delusion that conduct is a 
matter of our own sweet will, that one reasons as if one might 
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have done differently. Indeed, superficial observers of human 
affairs are apt to make a whole human life depend on insignificant 
trifles. ‘‘Had we only done this or left undone that, how 
different our fate would have been!” But it must be realised 
that in reasoning thus we base ourselves on pure negations. 
The turn which events might have taken, is just as problematical 
as the anticipated conduct in the future. 

There certainly are cases when we might have acted differ- 
ently, z.¢., when our conduct is a matter of free choice; but our 
choice in such cases does not affect the destiny for which our 
degree of development fits us. The conclusion that this or that 
move was a mistake presupposes a mistaken conception as to the 
true aim of our life. If we lived to attain a specified object, we 
could rightly reproach ourselves with endless blundering. Our 
true destiny, however, is to attain perfect knowledge; and con- 
sidering that this implies fullness of experience, it is plain that 
every so-called blunder of our choice can only advance us nearer 
it. What if instead of becoming rich, one dies in a workhouse ? 
Poverty is an admirable school for curbing one’s pride! What if 
instead of securing our happiness through the fulfilment of a 
temporal desire, we get disillusioned ? We should never awaken 
from the earthly trance, if its satisfactions could be lasting ! 
The time comes to all of us when we are deeply grateful for 
every untoward experience. Joy is good, but pain is our teacher. 
Do we not become perfect through suffering ? 

So long as we seek our goal in temporary success, we are 
like a rudderless boat at sea. This may or may not reach a 
harbour ; all depends on the direction of the sea-currents of which 
itis a plaything. The attained success usually only plunges us 
deeper into illusion ; we attribute it asa rule to our own indivi- 
dual exertions and forget the co-operation of happy circumstances. 
We succeed only when our goal harmonises with the direction 
prescribed by our destiny, which is then externalised in the conca- 
‘tenation of circumstances favourable to our purpose. I was doomed 
to failure in every temporary ambition; but my failures have 
driven me into a position which affords me an ideal opportunity 
for the pursuit of philosophical studies. These were to me at first 
only a kind of pis-aller, but I have learned to bow to my destiny. 
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From this standpoint, then, of true morality we need not 
make ourselves wretched on account of our past. This is why 
true morality is heralded by the conviction that our sins are 
forgiven. Let the dead past bury its dead, we say; and begin to feel 
re-born at every moment of our subsequent life. And we not 
only cease to drag along with us the paralysing consciousness that 
we have been miserable sinners, but also cease to scheme about 
the future from the standpoint of negations. Sufficient unto the - 
day is the evil thereof; why grapple with imaginary difficulties ? 
Come what may, we shall try to do our best, and what more can 
be expected from us? And even if we should unwittingly still 
do evil, it would be done only so that good might come there- 
from. But whatis evil? Isit not fundamentally an abstraction, 
a short-sightedness as to the true source of conduct ? When we 
realise the impotence of individual self-assertion to affect our 
destiny ; when we drop all scheming as to our future and en- 
deavour to cling only to that which is now ; when we cease to be 
carried away either by feelings or intellect and make it our 
supreme task to maintain balance; in short, when we endeavour 
to bestride the fullness of our past experience, we shall have 
eradicated the root of all evil,—selfishness! Cheer up, O Striver ; 
we need not reproach ourselves for ever with our sinfulness ! 

We have only to imbue ourselves with the fundamental 
standpoint of true morality and nothing is easier than to articu- 
late the moral principles which are enunciated by every founder 
of religion. From the standpoint of unenlightened morality we 
elevate faithfulness to a prejudice up to the skies; true morality 
bids us cultivate plasticity. What prosperous merchant cares 
to become poor once more? True morality impresses us with the 
fact that every change means another step up the ladder of experi- 
ence. Conventional morality is very keen on drawing a demar- 
cation line between good and bad deeds or people. From the 
standpoint of true morality all that happens, happens by neces- 
sity, 7.¢., isa matter of Divine Will. Hence we ought not to 
judge. Nor ought we to resist evil, because we are thus assum- 
ing the attitude of a protestant, 7.¢., a one-sided attitude. For 
the same reason we ought to refrain from anger, conceit, lazi- 
ness, greed, sensuality and the rest of the vices. On the con- 
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trary, we ought to cultivate calmness, moderation, sympathy, 
cheerfulnesss and the rest of the virtues. Abstract morality 
concerns itself chiefly with the deed, true morality with the 
attitude of the doer. The former clings to utilitarianism, the latter 
bids us do to everything for Christ’s sake, 7.¢., for the sake of 
attaining Self-Knowledge. Apart from this goal, morality is 
immoral. 

Once a Salvation Army man asked me whether I was saved. 
When I replied in the affirmative, he wished to know how and 
when my “salvation”? came to me. AndsoI told him that some 
nine years ago, after a youth spent in ambitious dreams, I found 
myself on the verge of the deepest despair. At first I wished to 
become a great general, then a great statesman, then a great 
linguist, then a great mathematician, then a great explorer of 
dark continents; then I began to climb down and would have 
been willing to become a simple civil servant, then only a humble 
reporter ; and when I was willing to become anything at all, 
there seemed to be no room for me anywhere. I could not 
finish my studies and I had no practical proficiency in anything ; 
at the same time I was proud as Lucifer. And thus my 
destiny seemed to end in—suicide. 

But just then a friend lent me Max Stirner’s Der Einzige und 
sein Eigenthum (The Individual and His Property). The book 
expounds the most crass materialism, and that in a way which 
caused me to shudder, although by that time I thought myself 
completely rid of all belief in the supernatural. The argument 
in the preface appealed to me immediately: a child must obey 
the father ; he, as a citizen, must obey his superiors; these must 
obey the king; and the king is said to obey God. But whom 
must God obey? No one, and therefore he is the biggest egoist ; 
but if ultimately all is done for the satisfaction of an egoist, why 
not be oneself that egoist ?. It was then that I seemed to realise 
that my wretchedness was due to my continued allegiance to the 
conventional God; but to frame the thought meant to be saved. 
“Tn “short;”? I’concluded, “I was saved when I ceased to believe 
in your God.” In any case, such a sense of glorious freedom 
seized me that I was quite ready to go on living as a homeless 
and penniless tramp. FRANCIS SEDLAK. 
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A VISION OF THE UNIVERSAL FORM 


I BECAME aware of the presence of Christ in some kind of public 
building, and of a vast throng extending to the uttermost ends of 
the earth—and beyond, for it was the entire human race. 

I heard a tramp ot soldiers. 

Then, without losing my identity, I became one with the Lord, 
my mind His mind, my heart His heart, my body His body. 

The agony of life, of millions born and unborn, welled up 
in My breast like a great hunger, a call for sustenance, an 
awful famishing of body and soul. One burning wish possessed 
Me—to help these for whom My heart beat in tenderest love, My 
brothers, with whom I AM One. 

I cannot utter the love I felt, or tell of the power that flowed 
through me like a tidal wave, carrying all before it in its mighty 
onset. 

I meditate: I am the High Priest, the Deliverer of mankind. 

An altar rises before Me—nay, I am the altar, and I sacrifice 
My life. I am all things: My body is the universe, My life the 
life of the worlds. In an ecstasy of love I give Myself (My 
spirit, My flesh and blood) to feed these who need Me, who are 
also Myself. 

I see My brothers, extending over space and throughout 
time, consuming the Bread of Life, which I also see—separated 
from Me, although My very Self—given for them, at one with 
Prete cnie an Ae 7 

The hands of the Lord were raised as in sacrifice; His 
blessed feet rested on earth, His head touched heaven. How 
shall I describe the loveliness of His person, when the Spirit 
pervading the Divine Form, wrapped my senses in a delirium of 
joy? } 

Faint nature-sounds rise from the depths. Entering Me, 
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the struggling notes gain strength in harmony; attuned in Me, 
they burst forth, triumphant—all sounds contained in One. 


Oh that harmony! Unutterable, never-to-be-forgotten ! 
The hushed eternal Mass-bell; the Lord speaking—the Silent 
Voice! 

Separated from Him, I saw Him led away to die; but 
I had known the glory of that death; in His love He had 
permitted a young brother to share His ecstasy. Full of joy, I 
awoke. How can there be sorrow when God is all in all? 

DANIEL FLEMING. 


PH iss DATE) OR SINTANDSIMEANSEOL 
RET EASE 


For the early developments of the Christian consciousness of 
the state of sin, for itsroots, see the penitential Psalms of Israel, 
the Epistle to the Romans and the Confessions of Augustine. In the 
confessional throughout the history of the Catholic Church we 
have its most potent witness. It was the sense of sin that drove 
the Anchorites into the deserts; and the Crusades received from 
it their chief impetus. It was both the source and the fruit of 
the great religious and charitable institutions which spread 
through Europe, throughout medizval times. 

The early experiences of Luther of the state of sin were the 
embodiment and root from which sprang the Reformation of the 
XVIth century; and in the XVIIth, Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress and Holy War, and the Inner Light 
of Geo. Fox and his compatriots, vividly illustrate its power and 
its cure. 

Its irrepressible force is shown in its bursting through the 
barriers erected by the gross materialism of the closing years of 
the XVIIth and the first half of the XVIIIth centuries, through 
the rise and spread of Methodism : and in the XIXth, ogee 
hymnology, religious literature, and numerous autobiographies 
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overflow with descriptive accounts of human experiences of the 
state of sin. It has taken shape in various forms of emotional- 
isnt and religious revivals; and latterly in the Christian Science, 
Mental Healing, and New Thought movements. Finally, what 
is of especial interest, of late its systematic study is being pursued 
on pathological and scientific lines into the varied fields of 
psychological research. (See W. James’ Varieties of Religious 
Experience, and E. D. Starbuck’s Psychology of Religion.) 

Whether the state of sin, the condition of consciousness 
indicated thereby, is a peculiar attitude of mind and feeling 
which in an especial way belongs to the peoples professing 
Christianity alone, I know not. Whether the felt presence of sin 
enters into the texture of the consciousness of those nations whose 
_ spiritual life and feeling have been developed under the Hind, 
Buddhist, and Mohammedan faiths to the extent obtained under 
the Christian, I am not in a position to give an opinion, having 
had no personal contact with them, upon which alone it would 
be safe to form an estimate. 

That a frequently overwhelming sense of personal sin has 
from the earliest times weighed as a nightmare upon the peoples 
of European extraction who have accepted the Christian form 
of religion, is beyond question. It is remarkable that there are 
only very slight references to these tragic experiences to be 
found in those who were immediately associated with Jesus. If 
we except the Epistle to the Romans, some phrases of Galatians, and 
a few other passages, it occupies small place in the New 
Testament scriptures. 

There are two great names which stand out in a remarkable 
manner as almost the founders of the Christian idea, and who 
are the prominent exponents of that condition of consciousness 
educed by a sense of a personal state of sin. It is not too much 
to say that the development of the Christian consciousness of sin 
has been largely derived from these two unique teachers and 
founders of the Christian system of faith, with its modus operandi 
of release and salvation from the state of bondage of soul it pro- 
duces. Paul the Apostle and the Latin Father Augustine, the 
real founder of the Latin Catholic Church, have been, down to 
our own times, the dominating factors in the theology and 
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religious consciousness of Christendom. Each of them combined 
to an extraordinary degree in their intellectual development and 
religious experience the chief characteristics of the trained 
theologian and the mystic saint. 

Paul, according to his own statement, was ‘‘a Pharisee of 
the Pharisees,’ and though adopting the ethical and mystic 
phases of the New Faith and interweaving them with Rabbinical 
theology, on entering on that marvellous proselytising career which 
probably has not been equalled in any succeeding age, he did not 
cease being a Pharisee—a broad-minded, enlightened Jew, but 
stilla Jew. 

He conceived that he had experienced in his own soul a 
special revelation of the Divine Light and Power of the New 
Faith; that the Galilean Prophet had appeared unto him in his. 
spiritual body, inwardly revealing himself to him as the emanci- 
pating power, ‘answering to the need of a sin-burdened soul, and 
supplying the purifying power of a new life. Jesus was hence- 
forth to Paul a spiritual symbol of the Universal Christ, by whose 
indwelling the “state of sin” is abolished and the divided self 
unified ; bondage to the desires of the earthly passional nature 
broken, and the pathway to moral perfection entered. 

In the Epistle to the Romans and the Confessions of Augustine 
we have, perhaps, the two most powerful works in Christian 
literature. They combine in a remarkable manner the newly 
evolved Christian theology, the intensest human experience as 
developed in the hidden workings of the soul, the purest moral 
feeling, powerful convictions of the realities of the spiritual 
world of which we form a part, and a high order of ethical 
teaching. Take Romans, carefully read it through, and one 
realises, however distant we are in our conceptions of religion 
from the Rabbinical arguments of the earlier chapters, that as we 
approach the conclusion of the argument in Chapter vii., we 
have our own and the universal experience of man vividly por- 
trayed, and find ourselves within the grip of a master-mind. And 
as we follow him in Chapter viii., we are conscious of the fact 
that he had found Ais way through the intricacies of the deepest 
problems of human life, and had come forth a conqueror of the 
“body of death,” this sinful flesh, which down to the present 
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holds mankind with comparatively few exceptions within its 
enveloping meshes. 

We hear ringing down the ages his triumphant summary : 
“For I am persuaded that neither Death nor Life, nor Angels, 
nor Archangels, nor the Present, nor the Future, nor any Powers, 
nor Height, nor Depth, nor any other created thing, will be able 
to separate us from the Love of God revealed in Christ Jesus, our 
Lord!” (viii. 38, 39). 

Having obtained a solution of the antinomies of life, and 
found for himself a sufficient and complete answer to its enigmas 
and problems, presented by the past, the present and the future, 
and having entered into peace,—in Chapter xii. 1, he begins the 
foundation of Christian ethics: ‘‘I entreat you, then, Brothers, 
by the mercies of God, to offer your bodies as a living and holy 
sacrifice, acceptable to God, for this is your rational worship. 
Do not conform to the fashion of this worla; but be transformed 
by the complete change that has come over your minds, so that 
you may discern what God’s will is—all that is good, acceptable, 
and perfect.” 

Between Paul the Apostle and our century, the Christian 
Church has possessed no one who could measure himself with 
Augustine ; and in comprehensive influence on the heart, con- 
science and theology of Christendom no other is to be compared 
with him. We find him in the great medieval theologians, 
including the greatest, Thomas Aquinas. His spirit sways the 
Pietists and Mystics of those ages, St. Bernard no less than 
Thomas a Kempis. It is he who inspires the ecclesiastical 
reformers, Wyclif, Hus, Luther, Knox, etc.; while, on the other 
hand, it is the same man who gives to the ambitious Popes and 
the Roman Hierarchy the ideal of a theocratic State to be 
realised on earth. (See The City of God.) 

‘‘But Augustine has still closer points of contact with us 
than these. The religious language of Christendom, so familiar 
to us from songs, prayers, and books of devotion, bears the stamp 
of his mind. We speak without knowing it in his words; and 
it was he who first taught the deepest emotions how to find 
expression, and lent words to the eloquence of the heart” 
(Harnack). 
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In the school of the Neo-platonists Augustine had learnt to 
fix his attention on mind and character, impulse and will. A 
great teacher—his own master, Ambrose of Milan—had intro- 
duced him to a new world of emotion and observation. But his 
Confessions are none the less entirely his own; no forerunner 
threatened the claim of this undertaking to originality. As 
the very conception of Augustine’s book was new, so also were 
its execution and language. Before him, Paul and the Psalmists 
alone had thus spoken; to their school Augustine, the pupil of 
the rhetoricians, went to learn, and thus arose the language of 
the Confessions. 

But behind the charm of its form and language there is the 
pathos of the spiritual birth-throes of a great soul, of one who 
was destined to dominate the religious thought and faith of 
myriads wherever the Christian faith penetrated through the 
following centuries. He, in common with his predecessor, Paul, 
found js way to freedom and peace, to the conquest of the 
lower nature, and, so far as he had been intellectually eman- 
cipated—to the bosom of God. I repeat, with emphasis, that 
he found jus way toa solution of the enigmas presented by the 
storm and stress of the Inner Life. 

‘Oh Lord, Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our heart is 
restless until it find rest in Thee! ” 

I have given these sketches preparatory to drawing attention 
to, and laying emphasis on, the limitations of these great teachers, 
which so clearly reveal how profoundly these limitations also 
have affected the Christian doctrines andthe conceptions of divine 
truth founded on them, as well as the form of the channels and 
the circle of experiences within which the spiritual life of so many 
multitudes of the Christian fold has been compressed and 
confined. 

The Rabbinical theology of Paul, as expanded and developed 
(perhaps I should say defined and limited) during the two inter- 
vening centuries, was fully accepted by Augustine. Not infre- 
quently, even in the Confessions, his narrow dogmatism astonishes 
us. That a man with sucha vast intellectual grasp, wide reading, 
knowledge of current religious thought outside the orthodox 
Church, and with the mystic temperament, should enclose himself 
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within the narrow dogmatics of the Christian faith of his day, is 
indeed a psychological puzzle. Yet so it was. 

Having cleared the way of approach to the discussion of the 
problem before us, ‘‘ The State of Sin, and Means of Release,”’ 
our next step will be to obtain as clear a view as possible of the 
several ideas it contains, the factors composing it. When 
analysed, we find its contents are composed of the following five 
items: The Power revealed in nature which we name God; the 
Law, under whose restrictions is all that exists; the Soul, or the 
““T am’”’ consciousness; the State, or sense of imperfection we 
name ‘‘ Sin,” which is at all times a present experience; the 
Means of deliverance from imperfection and limitation, the state 
of bondage to the phenomena of the earth-life. 

Immediately we attempt a definition of what we mean by, or 
what our conceptions are of, the several above-given definitions, 
we enter the region of theology. This is not just now our inten- 
tion; we wish to avoid this much-disputed ground. We will, for 
the moment, take a position which every intelligent human being 
can appreciate and freely occupy with us. Let us omit three 
of the above ideas, as though they were mere creations of theo- 
logical belief. First, we put away the idea of God; by which I 
intend a personal God, whose being and consciousness are distinct 
and separate from our own. For of course, no one can really 
dispose of the God idea, it being of the essence of the soul and the 
ground of consciousness. If we turn it out at the front door it 
immediately re-enters through the back; the vivid sense of im- 
perfection which all thoughtful persons have, is an eloquent 
testimony to its presence as the only Reality. We next discard the 
Law; that is, an externally composed Law, or canon of tabulated 
commands and prohibitions; a revealed, dictated and published 
moral Law. Following on this, we also put aside all ideas of a 
personal Redeemer and Mediator between God and the soul. 

Omitting these, we now stand face to face with two facts 
of which it is impossible for human intelligence to rid itself: 
Cee lwexist, Gam.4 soul”; vand)(2)) “lam imperfect, incom- 
plete, dependent.” In truth, I stand before myself stripped and 
naked; I cannot get away from myself if I would, I am bound in 
fetters I cannot break; I am not what I would be; the sense of 
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want is deeply impressed on my innermost consciousness; this 
sense or “‘state of sin”’ is the fact of facts; it interpenetrates every 
fibre of my known being. Here centre the tragedies of life; it 
is an epitome of universal experience. 

It is around the central fact of human experience that all 
religions, all theories of a future life, all religious doctrines and 
theologies and all ideas of a Deity revolve. It is to meet, to 
explain, and satisfy this great human need that they have been 
developed; and to this the Messiahs and Saviours of the world 
owe their origin. Doubt, question, discard as I may the being 
and external revelation of a supreme God, of a written, an 
external Law, and of a personal Saviour and Redeemer from its 
penalties—on looking outside myself I find these ideas inter- 
woven with all forms of faith and religious belief, and I also 
perceive from my own consciousness of imperfection and of need, 
how they arose; yet, notwithstanding, they are valueless to me, 
they do not speak to my condition, meet or satisfy the inward 
cravings of my intellect and heart. 

The old forms of Faith—the beliefs of my forefathers in a 
divine revelation in a human book, in a Creator God, in the Fall, 
in a written Law, in a Divine Saviour offered in sacrifice for 
human sin, in redemption from sin’s power, and from my abiding 
sense of it, by my acceptance of a personal salvation through 
faith in Him—have become impossibilities, anachronisms, the 
discarded shells of a religious faith from which the life has de- 
parted. This being so, I have become convinced that a religion 
having its roots in the formulated theology of a Paul or Augustine 
can no longer meet the requirements of my condition, or satisfy 
the religious consciousness of the age. 

Again I am face to face with myself. I am sensible of the 
state of sin, of my imperfection, of my need of salvation and 
deliverance from bondage to self; of at-one-ment, of redemption, 
of righteousness and inward peace. How and where shall a clue 
to the soul’s enigma, the “ mystery of salvation,’ be found? In 
supplying this clue and indicating the lines on which the soul’s 
deliverance from the slavery to self can be attained I am con- 
fining myself to the Christian solution; for while light has come 
to a few through Eastern channels by acceptance of wider teach- 
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ings regarding the psychical and spiritual evolution of man, and 
of the universe of which he is a part, it will be many a year 
before these wider teachings and more ample fields of truth 
will be assimilated by the many. 

In the meantime, since Christianity is one of the Great 
Religions, it must still contain within itself, notwithstanding the 
encrustations of centuries, the practical solution we are seeking, 
quite apart from the theologies of a Paul or Augustine; from 
systems of belief which postulate an offended Deity, a broken 
Law, a guilty conscience and an external expiation for sin. 

They, and multitudes in their wake, passed through the 
ordeal which these theological postulates assume as necessary, 
into the region of permanent peace; we, those in the advance 
line of intellectual and spiritual enlightenment, cast them aside as 
unnecessary dogmatic implications. While we have their unrest, 
and also ardently desire the release, confidence and peace to which 
they attained, the query presses itself upon us: Can the Christian 
teachings under the new conditions of thought in our age, supply 
the remedy, and produce the same result for us ? 

Such is the difficulty presenting itself to tens of thousands 
of Christian people. Can we point the way to its solution and 
removal? If so, it behoves us to arise and enter the fields 
already white unto the harvest. In recent years we have been 
often told the necessity of ‘‘ getting back to Jesus”; let us make 
trial of the good advice. When the Christian Master was con- 
fronted with the difficulty under a slightly differing form, he is 
reported as saying : ‘‘ The Kingdom of God does not come in a 
way that admits of observation, nor will people say: Look, here it 
is, or there itis; for the Kingdom of God is within you.’” 

According to current Christian theology, Jesus was mistaken 
in this his emphatic assertion of the Source of Salvation—of the 
means for deliverance from the state of sin, of release from the 
bondage of the senses, of the redemption of society and the 
world; all of which are implied in the phrase, the ‘‘ Kingdom of 
God.” He should have said rather: ‘‘ Behold, the Kingdom of 
God is within me (not you); seek salvation in me, deliverance 


1 It is interesting to note that the same declaration, ‘‘ The Kingdom of God is 
within you,’’ occurs in the latest found Logia in Egypt. 
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from sin’s guilt and shame in me.” But he said nothing of the 
kind; nor would he do so were he again among us in this twentieth 
century. Christ’s salvation has been mistaken and perverted 
from Augustine’s day till now, throughout the length and breadth 
of Christendom, among Catholics and Protestants alike, wherever 
the rabbinical subtleties of Paul and the theology of Augustine 
has dominated. 

I have just seen an address given at the last London 
Yearly Meeting (1906) of the Society of Friends, by S. P. 
Thompson, D.Sc., F.R.S. As it cogently illustrates the subject 
in hand, and also indicates the new trend of thought in the 
Society, I will give a few brief extracts. Dr. Thompson speaks 
brave words of counsel to the venerable and sedate assembly ; 
probably they have not listened to their like since the days of 
George Fox. 

Dr. Thompson has an illuminative passage on the Church 
doctrine of the Trinity, in which he throws over the notion of the 
“Three Persons,” but this I must pass over. Referring to the 
status and mission of the Society, he says: ‘So far from the 
mission of the Society of Friends being at an end because of other 
bodies having accepted its views, it would seem that it is most 
urgently needed. And if we make the honest effort to take up 
our mission and to carry forward the great movement which 
swept over England two hundred and fifty years ago, we must 
rally to the principle upon which that movement was based. 
The Society must awake; must renounce. It must be willing to 
Jose itself to save itself. If by insistence on our institutional 
peculiarities we keep out those who have grasped our great 
principle, we perish. If, to swell our numbers, we sweep in those 
who have not grasped that root-principle, and are indistinguishable 
from earnest Methodists or Salvationists, our mission is done. 
There will remain no reason for our corporate existence. Living 
acceptance of the principle should be the test. . . Let us then 
try to realise that in this return to the simple and primitive 
teaching our Society receives its special mission, because, holding 
this intensely spiritual conception of religion, it is ina position to 
wield the dynamic power of personal and interior revelation. 
The Light of Christ in the soul is a possession that cannot be 
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taken away from us by the quarrels of theologians or the dis- 
coveries of critics—it is an individual possession. We have still 
—and it is the mission most needed to-day—to turn men from the 
teachers without to the Teacher within. . . . I wouldthat we 
could clear our minds from the muddled notions, the theories that 
have been elaborated throughout Christendom in and since the 
fourth century ; that we could get away from the prepossessions 
of medizval ideas and from the materialising glosses of the 
Protestant sectarians, the evil heritage of Calvin’s narrow 
thoughts, and deliver, in the language of our own day, the message 
given tous. . . . Wherever we go we find men disgusted with 
the current orthodoxies, weary of ceremonials, offended by 
sacerdotal assumptions, puzzled by metaphysical dogmas, 
scared away by shallow travesties of religion, sick of institutions 
—men who are determined to have nothing to do with insinceri- 
ties and who love truth, but to whom the current forms of 
orthodox Christianity with their cut and dried plans of salvation 
and their formal traditions are repellent. 

‘‘ One potent cause of this disgust is the insincerity to be 
met with in the lives of people who passas Christians because they 
are very orthodox, yet who are mean and unjust, who are un- 
generous to their dependants, and whose Christianity manifests 
itself in no wise by discipleship. For the thousands of souls 
outside all and any of the Churches have we no mission ? 

“ There are souls seeking, yearning, striving, but not finding. 
Not finding, because everywhere the pious present them with 
stones instead of bread—offer them baptismal regenerations, hell- 
fire nostrums, plans of salvation, formulas, ceremonials, outward 
conformities—and do not tell them of the one thing needful, 
obedience to the Christ within. . . . So far, then, from our 
message being ended it has scarcely begun. More than ever 
does the world need the message which was laid upon our fore- 
fathers in this body, and which after two centuries and a half it 
is still called to uphold. Upon us is laid the duty of calling men 
to that which has been shown to us, of pointing them to the 
method by which God speaks to man—directly, inwardly, by 
interior revelation, and not by human machinery: of calling 
them to forsake the‘ Lo! here’ and‘ Lo! there’ of the popular 
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‘Churches, and to look to the Christ who is still the need of 
to-day—the Christ within.” 

Would not these stirring words be quite in character 
addressed to Theosophical Lodges? (See discussion in recent 
numbers of the Vahan.) 

We turn again to the man who has stripped himself of 
current conventional beliefs regarding God, a formal Law and a 
personal Redeemer, who has cast aside all theological formulas 
and schemes of salvation, but who still retains a vivid conscious- 
ness of his own personality as imperfect and immature. He 
retains the feeling with an enhanced conviction that “Iam” and 
“Tam in a state of sin.” The process he has passed through in 
putting away theological formulas and the accretions of beliefs 
and inferences resting on them, has deepened his sense of need of 
something that can fill the aching empty void. He needs some 
one who can speak to his condition, something real to take the 
place of that he has lost. Perhaps this will be best done 
by suggesting a query: 

From whence arises the consciousness of a condition of im- 
perfection, of the “state of sin” and the warring of conflicting 
elements within ? Whence comes the earnest desire for deliver- 
ance from internal bondage and to realise the far-away ideal, the 
happy condition of moral freedom, liberty, harmony, purity 
and peace? We ask, from whence these aspirations, if they 
come not from out of the hidden depths of man’s own soul—that 
wondrous “I am,” the immortal spirit within? Of a truth, 
if he search and look, he will find that the Lord God, the 
perfect Law of the spirit of life, and the Divine Redeemer, are 
all within the kernel of his own being, and if not found there, 
cannot be in the records of any scriptures, 
in the starry skies. 

Much confusion of thought has arisen from the mode of 
presentation of the historical and indwelling Christ in the scrip- 
tures attributed to Paul and John. There appear to be an 
inextricable mixture of ideas and confusion of thought, which 
may have arisen from the overshadowing refulgence of spiritual 
truth shining through the personality of Jesus. Whether there is 
or is not a lack of intellectual lucidity on the part of the writers, it 


or a far-away heaven 
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remains true that a refined and penetrative intellect isa necessary 
equipment for a true perception, so as to discern the delicate 
lines of truth and fact which run between the personal and the 
indwelling Christ. Perhaps if our eyes were opened to the loftier 
planes of spiritual being this distinction would be seen to be un- 
necessary, and perhaps the confusion may be largely accounted 
for from the fact that Christendom has lost intellectual contact 
with the great line of spiritual Teachers, who at definite periods. 
incarnate among us, and of whom Jesus was an illustrious example. 

The “ Triune God”’ is within, or nowhere. Term it Our 
Father in Heaven, the Christ-Spirit or the Holy Ghost—“ these 
three or one.” They are not personalities, lofty Beings seated on 
thrones of power; rather are they the Root of universal life, 
differentiated, incarnated in human souls. ‘‘ He that hath seen 
me, hath seen the Father,” and he is to be seen alone with the 
inner eye of the soul, dwelling in the heart; if not there, then, 
nowhere can he be found. 

Nature inall her fields provides us witha thousand illustrations. 
of the mystery, the hidden mystery. 

Take the lotus with its root in the mire of earth and its 
perfect blossom opening to the joyous rays of the sun. Its 
splendour and glory were in the germ buried and immersed in 
mire and mud, struggling upward after contact with its parent, 
Light—the Father in Heaven. 

Having entered into peace bya realisation of its own divine 
Centre, the soul is now at liberty to perceive something of the 
wondrous world of Light and Life in which its own tiny germ is 
bathed. It begins to perceive somewhat faintly its position in 
this glorious spiritual universe of Light and Love; to realise that 
it is surrounded and as it were interpenetrated by other minor 
Centres who with itself are rooted in the All-Father; that it is. 
one of a brotherhood of souls who are growing together after 
the divine Pattern into the manifestation of the perfect Christ, 
occupying fitting positions in the hierarchies of the heavens, 
rising stage above stage in divine purity, beauty and glory; each 
needed to complete a perfect revelation of the One, ‘‘of whom. 
are all things, to whom are all things, and through whom are all 
things,’’ to the ages of theages—and Beyond. W. A. Mayers. 
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WiTHIN the innermost sanctuary of a certain ancient temple, 
behind the veil where none but priests of the Most High may 
venture, there lay prostrate before the shrine of the Goddess a 
young child. 

His attitude had been one of prayer ; kneeling on a cushion, 
his face buried in his little hands, he had sought to attract the 
attention of the deity, and his supplications had not been in 
vain. He had entreated for communion with the Great Spirit, 
Ruler of the temple, and his prayer had been granted. The 
Spirit descended into the shrine of the Goddess and was present 
with him. 

The child asked many questions and received many answers; 
but the answers did not please him. They appeared to him 
strange and unnatural. For the child had decided beforehand 
what the Great God would say. He had been taught by the 
priests of the temple much concerning the God’s opinions and 
the God’s will; and now that the Great God revealed himself 
in truth, there was many a clash between the utterances and the 
ideas built up in the mind of the child. 

The boy wept bitterly, and forgetting all rules of the 
sanctuary, he uncovered his face from his hands, flung himself 
on his cushion, and soon fell asleep. 

Now during sleep people pass beyond the region of ideas into 
the true soul-sphere, and the boy again found himself conversing 
with the Great Spirit whom he had so lately left in such un- 
happiness. The Spirit and the child no longer conversed in 
words nor even in ideas, for the boy had in his sleep passed 
beyond the regions of form. 

Here the Great Spirit appeared to him like a Star or Great 


Sun, who shone upon the outermost periphery of his being; and 
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the warmth seemed to convey to his soul not only comfort and 
happiness, but knowledge and understanding. 

And as the Great Spirit thus played upon the outermost 
sphere of the child’s mind, it began to expand, and to let go all 
the little ideas to which it had clung so tightly ; and the boy’s 
mind began of itself to form new and greater ideas concerning 
the Will of the Great God. 

When sunset came the little dreamer was awakened abruptly 
by the arrival of the priests, and was reproved for his idleness 
and for breaking the rules of the sanctuary. But the little one 
felt no penitence, for within his innermost consciousness he felt 
that he had not been idle, and within his innermost soul had been 
implanted the first seed of independence, the first germ of the 
living reality apart from the rules and utterances of priests. 
He said nothing, but returned to his duties of the temple routine; 
and his dream gradually faded from his mind. 

So things went on for many a long day, the boy delighting 
in all the ceremonies of the temple, especially delighting in his 
daily task of committing to memory new portions of the Holy 
Scriptures. The only time when he recalled his dream was when 
the priests would impress upon him that this or that duty was 
the Will of the Great God, that this or that ceremony was of 
special importance, being under the peculiar care or direction of 
the Great Spirit of the temple. 

As the Name of the Great Spirit was thus invoked for the 
sanctification of some detail of temple routine, the Power of the 
Name seemed to flash into the heart of the boy, and kindle in him 
a fire which burnt up all the ideas imposed upon him concerning 
the Will of the Great God, and wafted him off to other regions, 
where new ideas sprang up concerning the protecting care and 
directing power of the Deity. But his mind was young and he 
could not frame in words the ideas born of the Spirit ; so he was 
silent, and was only dimly conscious of great strife and conflict 
within him whenever.the Name of the Master was thus invoked. 

Now it was the spring of the year, and all the temple was 
full of activity, preparing for the coming celebrations, the greatest 
of the year, and the boy, whom they called Babul, was being 
prepared by the priests for the Great Day; for Babul was of 
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direct descent in the line of the priests of the Most High, and at 
the coming festival he, having attained the age of 12, was to be 
handed over from the care and tuition of the priests to the 
exclusive charge of the High Priest, Grand Master and Director 
of the temple. 

Babul was looking forward with great delight to this further 
initiation, to being raised to this new rank of honour, for he was. 
to be called ‘‘ Own Child of Deity,” and his time would be spent 
almost entirely within the innermost shrine of the Goddess, 
which was already his favourite haunt. 

His instruction then would consist, not so much in learning 
the disciplines and ritual of the temple, but in being taught by 
the High Priest himself concerning the manner of interpreting 
the words and moods of the Goddess. 

The time of full-moon arrived, and the ceremonies began— 
three days of purification and consecration from the highest and 
most exalted in rank to the lowest, even to those outside the 
temple who flocked to it at this time of year to take part in the 
annual festivities. The first day was the great day for Babul, for 
the title by which he was to be called ranked next to that of the 
High Priest. He was to be named “ Mystical Son of the High 
Priest,” “ Own Child of Deity.” 

The High Priest began his own self-consecration a few hours 
before sunrise on the first of the three great days, and it was 
shortly before dawn that the mystical rite of the birth of this 
spiritually-engendered son to the High Priest was celebrated. 

Babul, clad in long white robes, was led forth by twelve of 
the priests. Within the inner temple courts the small procession 
formed, and solemnly chanting an invocation to the Great Spirit, 
who, on this day of High Festival was supposed to descend into 
the shrine of the Goddess, and there give birth to this mystical 
son, they started on their strange and devious path, in and out 
and round and round the shrine. | 

The chant began with slow deep murmuring and gentle 
swaying of the baskets of smouldering incense, and as the priests 
sang their solemn melody, the High Priest drew aside the inner 
veil from before the body of the Image, the veil which was only 
lifted once in ten years. 
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As the veil was drawn aside the first ray of sunlight burst 
forth from over the horizon and fell upon the image of the 
Goddess ; and as this ray of glorious light penetrated the womb 
of the statue, the priests tore from off the child his robes, and 
then prostrated themselves before the unveiled Goddess. 

The child stood before the Goddess naked, but without fear, 
while the High Priest brought a live coal from the altar and placed 
it on his head. At the touch of the Holy Fire the spirit of the 
child was caught up out of his body and he fell on the floor in a 
swoon. The Presence of the Great God seemed to mingle with 
the spirit of the child, and together the Powers struggled within 
the womb of the Goddess. 

And the High Priest was amazed, and cried out in fear, for 
never before had he perceived such union, never before had he 
perceived such struggle. And as he uttered the cry of fear there 
was a sound as of thunder, the statue was rent asunder, the 
Goddess fell from her pedestal. 

* * * % 

Noontime was approaching ; in the outer court people awaited 
eagerly the arrival of the priests ; within the temple the priestesses 
awaited anxiously the return of their newborn child clad in his 
little short tunic, the mark of superior office. But the ceremony 
seemed longer than usual, and with some, eager delight and 
expectation gave place to a strange and anxious fear. 

At last the procession came forth, but instead of being 
headed by the newborn ‘ Child of Deity,” the procession was 
headed by the High Priest, and the child was carried by the 
twelve asifonabier. A deathly hush fell upon the inmates of the 
temple as their eyes met this solemn group; but great was their 
relief when the High Priest announced that the ceremony had 
been of unusual significance and that the child had only swooned. 
He gave orders that the boy was to be conveyed to his own 
private apartments and that the festivities were to proceed as usual. 

Nothing further was said with regard to the strange happen- 
ings within the shrine; for the High Priest regarded them as of 
evil omen, and had forbidden any one of the priests, on pain of 
death, to reveal to the world the fate of their sacred image. 


He feared for his priestly authority. He feared what the 
3 
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people would say. How without the sacred Goddess could the 
people believe in the power or the blessing of the temple? How 
without the sacred Goddess would the people believe in the 
teachings of the temple? If it were known that the Holy Father 
no longer consulted the oracle before every order was issued 
how could he expect his flock to obey? The very temple itself 
had been built as’ a shrine for this Spouse of Deity. If it were 
known that the Goddess was no more, well might the people ask 
what need forthe temple any more. The High Priest shuddered ; 
as he thought over the terrible event of the day he felt the very 
foundations of the whole temple quiver and tremble. He felt his 
own priesthood, his own life, shaken and now of uncertain dura- 
tion. The death of the Goddess appeared to him as a death- 
blow to the temple, and at all costs the knowledge of this 
happening must be kept hidden from the world, hidden even from 
the lesser brethren of the temple. 

The boy was now awaking after a swoon which had lasted 
nigh upon twenty-four hours; and as he returned into his body 
he began to chatter to the High Priest of all he had seen and 
heard in his long and beautiful dream. But the Great Dignitary 
of the church scarce listened to the child, though he related 
many strange and wonderful visions; for the Father was all 
anxiety to ascertain whether or no the boy had seen the fate of 
the Goddess, whether or no his terrible secret was safe. Babul 
chattered on about vision after vision, but not one word about 
the Goddess did he utter, and the priest began to hope that he 
might still be ignorant of the catastrophe. 

The three days of festivity came to an end, and the temple 
donned once more its normal appearance; the usual feasts, the 
usual fasts, the usual sacrifices, the usual prayers. Our new- 
born Child of Deity was once more about, but now always in 
attendance upon the High Priest. He waited each day eagerly 
for the Holy Father to take him to the inmost sanctuary behind 
the veil, he waited eagerly his first instructions about the Goddess 
and the interpretation of her signs and omens, but each day the 
Holy Father set him some other task; until at last Babul 
enquired when he was going to begin his duties within the sanc- 
tuary, his attendance on his Mother Goddess. But the Holy 
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Father answered him not a word except to rebuke him for his 
question, and to tell him to perform better the tasks which were 
allotted him. For now at the very name of the Goddess the 
Holy Father turned pale and trembled. 

But the High Priest saw that some story must be found to 
satisfy the boy ; and before many more days had passed he sent 
for Babul and told him that it was no longer the Will of the 
Great God of the temple that anyone should enter the sanctuary 
but the High Priest himself, and that the Goddess no longer 
needed the attendance of a page. Now Babul was a seer, and 
although the Holy Father never soiled his reputation, nor 
stained his conscience by so much as one single lie, the boy 
noticed a strange false shadow flit across his face as he spoke 
all these things. And the child wondered what it meant. 

Weeks and months went by; Babul often asked about the 
Goddess, for though he was a seer he knew not of the fate of the 
statue. He never looked behind the veil for the figure; he had n> 
interest in that. The Goddess for him was his own spiritual 
Mother, from whom he knew himself to have been reborn. 

And the High Priest became accustomed to circumvention ; 
the child’s questions couid always be answered without any 
deviation from the exact truth. But the Father little knew that 
this habit of circumvention was, to the eyes of the seer, growing 
into a hideous mask. 

The boy watched the mask dance before the face of the 
speaker; but he did not notice how he was trying to hide from 
him some secret concerning a statue, for the statues did not 
interest him, but what he saw was a man ever trying to 
deceive himself, ever trying to make himself believe something 
which in his innermost soul he could not believe—a man 
fighting with himself ever in deadly combat. This was what the 
seer saw. Thecalm stately dignity of the Father of the temple 
was now only an assumed appearance. The teaching of the 
Great Director of the temple disciplines was no more a giving 
forth of all be knew and believed to be true; it was a constant 
weighing and considering as to what should be revealed, what 
had better be concealed. All this the child saw, for the child 
was a perceiver of truth. 
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Babul waited wearily for further instruction ; his daily duties 
no longer interested him, for they seemed to him no more to be 
part of the true ritual and discipline of the temple. His tasks 
were set him day by day merely to keep him occupied, and the 
boy dimly perceived this. He began to feel that he no more 
had a place in the temple. 

The High Priest felt this too. It became wearisome to 
him each day to find new work for the boy; there was so little 
which the rules of the sanctuary permitted of his doing. The 
Child of Deity was not allowed to take part in any ceremonies 
connected with the outer temple. His place was entirely within 
the innermost sanctuary. He might wait on none but the High 
Priest himself; his special learning, the interpretation of omens, 
but concerning these the High Priest dreaded to instruct him 
further. 

Many a time did the Holy Father wish that the boy had 
never been initiated into his present office, many a time did the 
Holy Father curse that unlucky day. Often did he wish that on 
that day, instead of announcing the ceremony to have been of 
unusual significance, he had announced that the ceremony had not 
been efficacious, that Babul had been found unworthy of the 
office. For the High Priest now hated the boy, for he feared 
him; he feared the development of his latent gifts, powers which 
would and must develop as the boy grew, for he was a direct 
descendant of the highest order of Priests, and upon him had been 
bestowed the spiritual gifts of his predecessors. 

And as Babul was left more and more to himself, the powers 
within him began to stir and wake up, and being taught little 
from without, strange ideas and fancies grew up from within. 
He talked to himself, for he had no companions and no playmates; 
and his mind turned again to the day long ago when he had 
stolen within the sanctuary at a forbidden hour, and he recalled 
the ideas born of his vision then. He recalled, too, the utterance 
of the Great God; and the answers to his questions did not now 
seem to him so strange, for he had thought much by himself 
and was now less under the influence of the ignorant price 


who had taught him garbled and distorted versions of inner 
truths. 
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The boy almost unconsciously wandered towards the sanc- 
tuary and behind the altar. He thought of his Mother and 
longed to converse with her. He knew he had been forbidden, 
on pain of death, to draw aside the curtain of the innermost 
shrine; but he was lonely and miserable, and life and death 
seemed nought to him now, he only wanted companionship. He 
longed once more to prostrate himself in the very presence of the 
‘Goddess and call down into the shrine the Power of the Great 
God. 

He stood there dallying with the curtain; until suddenly a 
mighty whirlwind seemed to envelop him, and before he realised 
what had occurred, the veil of the shrine was rent in twain, and 
he stood in the awesome presence of the Spouse of the Deity. 
He hid his face in his hands, and knelt in prayer; and in answer 
to his supplications, the Great Spirit of the temple again 
descended upon him, and taught him. There he knelt in ecstasy 
of joy, little knowing how the hours fled. For he was being 
taught, receiving that instruction concerning spiritual things for 
which his soul had been athirst now for many a year. 

The hour of sunset approached, the priests prepared for the 
evening celebrations. But as they filed up towards the altar, 
chanting their evening hymn, one after the other stopped, mute 
with horror and surprise, for there before them rent in twain was 
the Holy Veil, there before them open to the gaze of every eye 
was the Sacred Shrine, the place of the Goddess bare, but below 
her throne the dim form of the boy, still lost in prayer. 

For the first time in the history of the temple the evening 
prayers were left unchanted, the evening song of praise was left 
unsung, not one had heart or voice to sing before such strange 
happenings. Great confusion ensued, some prostrated themselves 
in prayer before thé holy shrine, others fled from the temple, not 
one dare go to tell the Holy Father. 

Many of them called to mind the dire punishment which was 
to befall any who should dare to draw aside that Holy Veil, and 
they trembled for their Beloved Child. 

Some few knew the awful secret of the hidden Goddess, and 
they well knew why the Holy Father showed every year greater 
sternness and severity towards the Chosen Child. They could 
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detect within many of his little acts the promptings of the demon 
Fear, they too trembled for the Beloved Child. 
E. R. INNES. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


LHe WORDS OF “HERAGCL] bis 
I. 
EVERLIVING FIRE 


ACCORDING to Heraclitus the origin and end of all things is the 
Everliving Fire. This Everliving Fire is the Eternal Cosmos 
itself; from it are born the worlds and all in them, into it again 
they die. It is the creative, preservative, destructive and 
regenerative Essence and Energy of Deity. This Fire, it is 
hardly necessary to remark, is not the visible fire, the fire of 
earth; it is the Principle by which all things exist and cease 
from existence. It is the Divine One Element. 

As Aristotle tells us, speaking of Heraclitus: “ It is the One 
Thing and the That-which-is, from which the-things-that-are 
have both their being and also their becoming.” 

Or as Heraclitus says himself: 

20 “This [Eternal] Cosmos—the same for all [worlds] — 
no one of gods or men hath made; but ever hath it been, 
and is and shall be—Fire Everliving, kindling itself by 
measure and extinguishing itself by measure.” 


This, I believe, refers to the Divine Out-breathing and 
In-breathing (Atman). 


This Fire, again, is the Divine Instrument or Rod of Power 
and Governance ; for as our philosopher writes : 


28 ‘The Bolt (Divine) governs all things.” 


As the Hymn of Cleanthes, the Stoic, 


explains, in singing of 
the Might of the Creator: 


1 De Celo, iii, 4, IOOI a, 15. 
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** Who holdeth in His Hands the Everlasting Bolt— 
[the Bolt] wherewith thou dost direct the Reason (Logos) 
universal, that interpenetrates all things.’”? 

This Fire was the Principle of the Creative and Destructive 
Order, by which all orderings (or cosmoi), worlds and beings, are 
numbered, and measured, and consummated. It is the Atmic 
Energy of God, the source of life and cause of action. Hence 
Simplicius, one of the last links of the Golden Platonic Chain, 
characterises it as: ‘“ Life-giving, demiurgic (or fabricative), 
and digestive, that interpenetrates all things and operates the 
transmutation of all things.’” 

This Atmic Energy is the Breath of God. And so Aristotle 
informs us that Heraclitus says: ‘‘The Source [of all] is Soul, 
if indeed this is what he means by the Exhalation from which he 
doth condense all things; it is both absolutely incorporeal and in 
perpetual flux. For that which isin motion must be known by 
that which is in motion.’ 

How far this Divine Fire of Heraclitus is removed from the 
fire of earth may be seen from the following dark saying : 


ai “‘The transformations of Fire are firstly Sea; and of 
the Sea the half is earth and half is Fire-bloom.” 


Préstéy (Fire-bloom) is a puzzle to all the commentators. 
Most equate it with the “ Bolt” of Fr. 28; but this seems 
unsatisfactory. 

Proclus preserves for us a scrap of an Orphic poem which 
tells us of the “ Fire-bloom, Flower of faint Fire.’ 

It is true that Proclus is late, and that the phrase he quotes 
probably belongs to the Chaldzan Oracles, a Hellenistic poem 
(based on “ The Books of the Chaldeans”) which the latest 
authority, Kroll, places in the second century a.p. But the 
oldest Orphic poems, as I have contended, have “ Chaldzan”’ 
material in them, and, as I here also contend, Heraclitus is in 
touch with similar sources. 

The quotation from the Simonian Great Announcement, which 
was prefixed to the last paper, also looks back to Chaldza ; in it 
we have the grandiose conception of the Fire Tree, the true 


1 Vv, 7 ff. (Stob., Eci., i. 30). 2 Phys.,6a,m . 
3 De An., I. 2, 405 a, 25. 4S In Tint, 237: 
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Tree of Life and Wisdom. The blossoms of this Tree are 
Vortices of Fire. Its Roots are Above and its Branches 
Below. 

I would, therefore, suggest that in this dark saying of 
Heraclitus, we have in the term Sea or Ocean a reference to 
the Great Cosmic Ocean, which, when its Waters flow down- 
ward, gives birth to men, and when its Waters flow upward, 
gives birth to gods, as the commentator of the Naassene 
Document tells us. 

This Sea is the Great Sphere or Great Vortex of Genesis, 
the Sarhsdra of the Brahmans and Buddhists, or the Ocean of 
Transformation, of birth and death, cause and effect. 

It is the habitat of the ‘‘ watery spheres,” as Thrice- 
greatest Hermes calls the soul-vehicles of the fallen gods, 
incarnated as men. 

Each of these spheres is produced in the substance of the 
Water by vortical breaths of Fire. They are Fire-bursts or 
Fire-vortices, or Fire-flowers, fiery bubbles, in the Water or 
subtle matter. 

Thus Fire is Divine Breath. Psyché or Soul, as Aristotle 
has told us, is the Exhalation, or Out-breathing, of the Fire; 
the Out-breathing gives birth to Flames. 

Olympiodorus, the last great teacher of the Platonic Chain, 
traces the descent, or death of souls, and their ascent, or birth, 
in the following quotation from Heraclitus : 


69 “For souls their death is to become Water, and for 
Water its death is to become Earth; nevertheless Water 
is born from Earth, and Soul [that is, Air] from Water.” 


The Air, it will be remembered, is omitted from the “ trans- 
formations” of the Fire. But Soul proper was Air, not our Air, 
but Cosmic Air, or Breath; this is again the Fire, the A®ther, 
the Fiery Air. And indeed Heraclitus elsewhere gives definitely 
the epithet aithrios to Zeus, the Supreme. 

And that this Fire is the All-seeing Eye of God is evident 
from the saying : 


27 “How could one hide himself from That which never 
Bela) 
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On which Clement of Alexandria correctly comments when 
he adds : 


‘‘ For it may be a man may hide himself from the sen- 
sible light, but from the Intelligible Light it is not 
possible.’’? 


And Zeller pertinently remarks: 


“‘ Heraclitus may very well have said no man can hide 
himself fromthe Divine Fire, even when the all-seeing Helios 
has set.’ 


The Fire then was also the Intelligible Light, the Light that 
mind alone can perceive. It was the Source of all lights; even as 
in the Mithriac tradition, which again derives from Medo- 
Chaldean sources. 

The Sun and all the Stars are “‘ Eyes ” of this Fire or Light. 
And it has finely been said somewhere, that the end of the perfect 
man is to become ‘‘a Star in the worlds of men, an Eye in the 
regions of the gods’’; that is to say, the destiny of perfected man 
is to become an on. 


Or again, the man who reaches immortality has to assume 
a “ Fiery ” or Spiritual ‘“‘ Body,” a Body of the universal essence, 
or Quintessence, the AkAsha proper of the Hindus; he thus dons 
the ‘‘ Robe of Glory,” or “ Vesture of Light.” 

Within the Fire thus regarded, inheres the Divine Heat,’ or 
Love. This must be identical with the Kama, or Love, of the 
Vedic Hymn, “ that first arose in It,”” and which is characterised 
as the “‘ Primal Germ of Mind”’; it is identical also with the Orphic 
(? originally Chaldean) Erés or Pothos, the Divine Desire or 
Love. 

And that this is so is clear from a passage of Pseudo- 
Hippocrates (based on Heraclitus), who writes : 


“TI believe that what we call ‘ Heat’ is both beyond the 
reach of death and understands and sees and hears all 
things, yea knows all things, both things that are and 
things that are about to be.’ 


1 Pedag., ii. 196 C. 2 OP. cit., ii. 25 n. 2. 
3 Plato, Crat., 412 c (Zeller, of. cit., ii. 26 1.). 4 De Carn., i. 425 K (ibid., n. 3). 
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All things are produced from Fire by a process of transmu- 
tation; that is, by a qualitative rather than a quantitative change. 
The elements therefore do not remain the same but pass into one 
another; they perpetually live and die, are kindled and 
extinguished. 

As Zeller says (p. 30): “Fire with him means something 
entirely different from the elements of the early physicists ; the 
elements are that which, amidst the change of particular things, 
remains unchangeable; the Fire of Heraclitus is that which by 
means of constant transmutation produces this change.” 

That is to say, Fire is self-transforming. This concept is 
summed up in the technical term Change (déuo.84)—that is Trans- 
mutation ; and the law is stated in the following saying: 


22 ‘“‘All things are exchanged for Fire, and Fire for all 
things; as goods for gold, and gold for goods.” 
All things are transmuted into Fire, and Fire, into all 
things. 
Fire is thus the Test of all value; it is the Universal Solvent ; 
for: 


26 ‘‘ Fire will come upon all things and seize on them and 
test them.” 


This is the Everliving Fire; and not the fire of the Four. 
For of the Four we read : 


25 “Fire lives the death of earth, and air the death of 
fire ; and water lives the death of air, and earth the death 
of water.” 


In this Great Mutation therefore all things are but inter- 
mediates between antagonisms. Oras Zeller (p. 31) says: ‘‘ What- 
ever point we may seize in the Flux of Becoming, we have onlya 
point of transition and limit, in which antagonistic qualities and 
conditions encounter one another.” 


STRIFE AND Harmony 


That is to say, while all things are for ever involved in the 
Great Transmutation, everything at the same time contains in 
itself at every moment of time all opposite principles. For 


\ 
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according to our philosopher “ Everything is all” ; or again “ The 
Opposite belongs to all things.’! Everything thus is and is 
not. 

‘All things become according to Fate [Karma], and 
existences are regulated by the law of opposites 
(contrariety).’” 

“‘ Fate is Reason (Logos) operating all things by the 
crossing of the opposites.’ 

As it is by Fire that all things are reduced to unity, so is it 
by Fire that all things are brought forth into multiplicity. Thus 
all things arise from Division, Strife or Struggle. Heraclitus 
formulates this in his famous saying: 

44 ** War is sire of all and king of all; some he shows 
forth as gods and some as men; some he hath made slaves 
and some he hath made free.” 

Fire as Divider, or War, is thus the creative activity. And 
yet without it there could be no Harmony or System or Cosmos 
of opposites. For: 

‘* There could be no Harmony without imponderable 
and ponderable, nor living creatures without female and 
male being contraries.’’* 

And in saying this Eudemus, the disciple of Aristotle, 
plainly hands on for us the substance ofa ‘‘ word” of Heraclitus 
who declares : 

46 “The adverse becomes advantageous. From things 
which differ the fairest Harmony arises. All things exist 
through Strife.” 


The first clause may be translated: ‘‘ The adverse becomes 
the compatible,” or even, according to Fairbanks: “ Opposition 
unites.” And again our philosopher declares : 


45 “Men do not know how that which is carried in 
different directions agrees with itself: the Harmony bends 
back upon itself, as with a bow or lyre.” 

1 Sextus, Pyrrh., i. 210. SNDIOR iKa 7, Ly 
3 Stob., Ecl., i. 58 (not given in Fairbanks). 4 Eudem., Eth., vii. 1, 1235 a, 25. 


u 
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The Harmony is here the System of the Cosmos. Indeed, 
Plutarch, in quoting this ‘‘ word,” adds “‘ of the Cosmos.” 

This, I think, means more than Zeller supposes, when he 
paraphrases it as: ‘‘The structure of the world rests upon 
opposite tension.” It rather suggests that the Cosmos, or Order 
of things, is conditioned by the opposites, which, however, like 
the two horns of the bow, are united by one string, or like the 
top and bottom of a lyre are united by the strings. And, there- 
fore, though the System is conditioned by forces which pull in 
opposite directions, it is ever one and the same thing that pulls 
them, or they pull one against the other. In other words, all 
things are reciprocal. Everything in the Harmony ends where 
it begins, is born when it dies,—indeed, in all is an eternal 
paradox. 

The thing that pulls in different directions is Strife, and thus 
it is that Strife is really the source of Harmony. 

From Strife comes Harmony ; from Opposition Union; from 
‘One All; from All One. 


59 “Thou shouldst unite things whole and things not 
whole, binding together and tending apart, concordant and 
discordant. From all one, and from one all.” 


Even what appears to men to be evil is really good for them. 
For, as a thoughtful commentator? remarks: 


“Wars and battles seem terrible things to us; but to 
God they are not terrible. For God perfects all things 


with a view to the Harmony of their Wholes dispensing 
benefits, as Heraclitus also says: 


61 “To God all things are fair and good and just; but 
men suppose that some are just and others unjust.” 
And again: 


62 “You should know that War is common [to all things], 
and that Justice is Strife; that all things come into 
existence and pass away from it through Strife.” 


And by Harmony, Heraclitus did not mean simply the 


1 De Trang., 15, 473; De Is., 45, 36). 2 Schol. Ven. ad II. iv. 4 
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visible World-order, but also the invisible or intelligible Cosmos, 
for: 


47 ‘‘ The Harmony that is not manifest is better than that 
which is made manifest.” 


This Hidden Harmony is the Divine Law, for : 

** All human laws are fostered by One [Law], the 
Divine. For its rule extendsas far as it may will; ’t is strong: 
enough for all, and prevails [over all!.”? 

This Law is the Divine Justice that none of gods or men 
may escape. For: 

29 “ The Sunshall not o’erstep his bounds. Should he do 
so, the ministers of Justice, the Erinyes, will find him out.” 

This Hidden Harmony is also called Fate (Heimarmené)— 
that is, Karma. 

This Fate, Plutarch? tells us, Heraclitus declared to be 
fundamentally the same as Necessity. The Essence of Fate,. 
our philosopher further explained, was the Logos (Reason) that 
permeates the essence of the universe; Fate was thus both the 


seed of birth of a universe, and the that which set a limit to its 
life. 


Tue Locos 


The Universal Order is thus the Logos or Divine Intelli- 
gence. 


19 ‘Wisdom is one thing [only]: To know the Intelli-. 
gence whereby all things are steered through all.” 
This Divine Intelligence has names and yet no name. 
65 “One Thing, the Only Wise, wills and also wills not 
to be named by the name of Zén (Zeus).” 
Of this Logos he tells us: 


gI ‘Understanding is common to all. Those who speak. 
with the mind should hold fast to this Common [Mind] 
of all things, as a city holds fast to law, may far more: 
strongly.” 


1 Stob., Floril., iii. 84 (not given by Fairbanks). 2 Plac ,i. 27 and 28. 
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Nevertheless : 
92 “ Though Reason (Logos) is common, the many live 
as though they possessed a special understanding of their 
own.” 


The Logos is generally called Zén, or Zeus—‘‘ Zén”’ being 
connected with the idea of Life; and Life is the Everliving Fire, 
which Everliving and Everlasting One is further called the Eon. 
This is set forth in perhaps the most beautiful of all the words of 
Heraclitus preserved to us. 

79 ‘“‘The 4on isa child playing draughts. The Kingdom 
is a child’s.”’ 

This reminds us of the mystery-saying: ‘“‘The Ancient of 
Eternity is a boy.” The on is ever young, continually 
renewing and refreshing itself. And if there be One Aon, so 
also are there many images of the One, who are in their turn 
for ever young, the true gods. 

Thus he tells us: 


32 “The Sun is new every day.” 


This Eternal Principle of all Principles is both Intelligence 
and Substance, Spirit and Matter, Male and Female, Mind and 
Fire, Breath and Body. It is One and All. 


Tue Mysteries 


Thinking such high thoughts it is not surprising that 
Heraclitus had many hard things to say of the profanation of the 
Mysteries. For Heraclitus there was a Reality transcending all 
‘appearance, both of things physical and things psychic. For: 


64 “All things we see when awake are death, and all 
we see sleeping are dreams.” 


Nevertheless the state of sleep is not one of inaction. The 
soul energises in sleep and is operative. 


90 “Those who sleep are workers ; nay, they co-operate 
in things done in the werld.” 


The end of man was to become something superior even to 
the gods; for: 


The soul of man transcends all limits. 
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71 “The limits of the Soul thou couldst not discover 
though thou shouldst journey on every path.” 


67 “Gods are mortals, and men immortals; the latter 
living the death of the former, and the former dying the 
life of the latter.”’ 


And this being so, death, as war, had no terrors for our 
philosopher. To receive we must let go, to obtain we must 
renounce, to live we must die. Therefore: 

IOI ‘“‘ Greater deaths gain greater portions.” 

Death should be a stepping-stone to higher things; they 
who fight the good fight are honoured. 

I02 ‘* The slain in battle both gods and men honour.” 

For character is the thing that counts. 

I2I ** Character is man’s good angel (daimén).” 

And for those fallen in the strife, if they have fought with 
character and courage, it will be well. For: 

122 “‘ There awaits men at death what they do not expect 
or think.” 

Men of such character become daimones or heroes in the 
after-death state. 

123 ‘‘There are they raised up and consciously become 
protectors of the living and the dead.” 

With the popular orgiastic cults of the time Heraclitus, 
however, would have nothing to do; he refers with contempt to 
the crowds of frenzied Bacchanals: 

I24 “‘ Night-roamers, mages, bacchi, wine-maidens, initi- 
ates © 

125 ‘For the mysteries that are held [as holy] among 
men they celebrate unholily.” 

The only thing that saves such rites from utter shameless- 
ness is the fact that they are celebrated as the mysteries of the 
Invisible. At least this seems to be the meaning of the obscure 
saying : 
i277 “For were it not in honour of Dionysus that they 
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made the procession and sang the hymn in honour of his 

emblems, all that they do would be most shameless. But 

one and the same is Hades and Dionysus—or in whom- 
soever else’s honour they lose their senses and keep the 
feast.” 

The word-play—‘‘ emblems’”’ (aidcoia ), ‘‘ most shameless ” 
(avaiderrara), Hades (didys), the Invisible—is untranslatable into 
English. 

Heraclitus seems to mean that what would be most shameless 
if taken in a purely human sense, becomes a sacred mystery when 
regarded as a rite in honour of a divine power. Hades here is 
the Invisible, the Lord of Life as well as Lord of Death, the 
Ruler of the Realms of Genesis. 

Equally does Heraclitus deplore the popular Attis-cult and 
the ‘‘ Weeping for Adonis.” 

I30A ‘Tf they be gods, why do ye weep for them? And if 
ye weep for them, no more believe them gods.”’ 


Indeed he would sweep away all these outer rites and 
turn men to the true Understanding alone, the Common Mind 
in man. 

130 “They make them clean by befouling themselves with 
blood, as though one would cleanse oneself of mud by 
plunging into mud. One would be thought to be mad if 
anyone should see him doing this. 


‘‘ Again they pray to these images, as though a man 
should converse with houses, in utter ignorance of gods, 
and heroes, what they are.” 


These are a few of the words of our Obscure Philosopher. 
We hope that for many of our readers they will prove less obscure 
than they have mostly seemed to be for many generations of the 
past. For Heraclitus speaks of many things that no few of us 
have heard in other words, things we are bound to hear if we are 
lovers of theosophy. 

G. R. S. Mean. 


THE Nameless One, that One of many names,—He is my Lord ! 


329 


Ee he Or eb EA Uae 


O TREE of Beauty, Tree of Life Divine ! 

Heart of the Silence, God of Mystery ! 

Within Thy Temple may we seek our Life, 

And find there—Thee ! 

Thou art the Peace beyond the whirling worlds, 
Thou the Unchanging, Thou art Beauty’s Call ; 
Thou art the Light, the Way, the Truth, the Life, 
Thou, Lord, art All! 


L 


The Scene is a Market-place. The Central Figure is a Man, 
who is seated on the Steps of the Temple. At his Feet lies a Painter's 
Palette ; he has unconsciously set his Foot upon it, and tt les broken 
before him. 


A Bridal Procession goes by. 


BriIDAL CHORUS 


To the Bride. 
Seek thou bliss in thy husband’s home, 
Seek thou joy in his love, O maid! 
Cast now from thee thy maiden fears ; 
Be not afraid ! 


To the Bridegroom. 
Seek thou love in her dew-bright eyes, 
Seek thou love on her tender breast ! 


Seek thou love in her virgin heart ; 
And find there rest ! 
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The Bridal Procession having passed, a Bier passes followed by 
a single Mourner. 
DIRGE 


The withered leaf falls from the tree; 

The flowers are gone, and with them—thee. 

Thou wert our joy, our light of life wert thou ; 
But thou art dead, and to stern death we bow. 
Soon may we follow thee, thou loving heart! 
Who in all griefs and joys of ours took part. 

Soon may we lie in death as thou dost lie. 

Our hearts are dead, and with them we would die. 


Two Philosophers enter with their Pupils. 
First PHILOSOPHER 


Matter alone, in bonds of time and space, 

Is uncreate and indestructible. 

All things which are, within the bonds of space 
Exist,—or else, they were not anywhere. 

All changes of the eternal worlds of form 

Are caus’d by causes in the world of matter. 
Matter is all; and, of it, all effects, 

In space and time. 


SECOND PHILOSOPHER 


The world’s a shadow of the mind of man, 
Shown forth in space and time. 

Time, space, causality, the primal laws 

Of all perception; these the laws of mind, 

Of mind the weaver of the passing shows, 
Which men call matter, and the forms of earth. 


They pass out, wrangling. The Priests enter, chanting solemnly. 


Tue Priests 


Lord of our temple, hear us! 

We, Thy priests, hold in our hands the keys of heayen and hell. 
Lord of this temple, may the heathen flee, 

And false gods fall before Thee; 


THE TREE OF BEAUTY 


Slay Thou the doubter who denieth Thee. 

For in Thy wisdom Thou hast given to few, 
Thy chosen ones, the truth that saves the soul. 
The world in darkness swung amid the stars ; 
Thou gav’st no sign to any soul of man, 

Until to us, Thy priests, the light was given. 
Lord of our temple, hear us! Lead all souls, 
Whom Thou wilt save, within our holy walls. 
Lord of our temple, hear us! 


They pass out, chanting. The Man speaks. 
THe Man 


City of sorrows, land of bitter herbs, 

My barren heart findeth no joy in thee, 

Though pipe and tabret echo in thy streets 
And murmur of men’s wisdom. 

I, too, had wisdom in the days agone ; 

Mine was the vision and the joy of life; 

Now mine own folly, and my barren speech, 
Echo a knell to me from hollowness. 

Gone is my laughter, gone my loves and hates ; 
I weep no more, nor care for praise nor blame. 
Priestcraft and prayer, the warfare of the creeds, 
Seem but as foolishness to my dull ears. 

The bells of bridal, and the pipe of death, 
Going before me in the barren meads, 

Tempt not, nor fright me, for my soul lies dead, 
And neither love nor fear may move the clay. 


Distant voices are heard, chanting faintly. 


DisTANT VOICES 


Seek in the temple of thy striving mind, 
Far from the struggle and the marts of men. 
Wisdom is of the desert ; and she cries 
To him who hath the snares of sense laid by. 


The Scene closes as the Chant dies away. 
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ii. 


The Scene is a Desert. Itis Night. There ts inthe Foreground 
a great Rock. Atthe Foot sits the Man; he is clad in a Pllosopher’s 
Robe, and grasps a Staff. He has driven it deeply into the Sand, 
and props himself thereon. His Face 1s white and lifeless. Upon the 
dark Horizon shines forth the Vision of the Tree of Beauty. Itisa 
Shadow ; not the true Tree. 

Beneath it are four Silent Watchers. 


The Man speaks, before the Vision appears. 


Tue Man 


Lo! Wisdon flieth from the desert drear, 

As from the crowded mart. My helpless soul 
Crieth for Beauty to the Silent Powers. 

If there be gods of earth, of air, of fire, 

Or of the waters, these I supplicate : 

Give me the Vision of the Sacred Form ! 
Though by its Glory these rash eyes be dimmed 
For ever through the ages of the world. 

Shew me the Form of Beauty, and in gloom 

Of utter darkness, leave me memory ! 


The Vision of the Tree dawns on the Horizon. A Sound of 
distant chanting Voices is heard. 


CHANTING VoIcEs 


O Tree of Beauty! Tree of Holy Flame! 
Watch’d by the Sacred Powers, 

The Fire of God encircles Thee about, 
Music breathes from Thy Flowers. 


A single Voice chants. 
A Voice 


Thou art the Vision of the Sacred Form ; 
We see thy Shadow here. 


THE TREE OF BEAUTY eS: 


THE VoIcES 
The Voices ave heard, singing softly. 
O Tree of Beauty, Tree of Life Divine ! 


Hye 


The Scene is a Wood of Pine Trees. By the Edge of a Pool stts 
the Man. A great Figure bends over him. From its Heart shines a 
Light that gleams upon the Pool. The Man leans towards the Gleam 
to see what is hidden in the Waters ; the Figure that casts the Light 
he does not see. 


The Man speaks, leaning over the Pool. 
THe Man 


I saw Thy Shadow from the World of Light ; 
Thy shadow’d Glory fills my longing soul 
With deeper passion than all earthly shows. 
If I might see Thee in Thy Glorious Form ! 
If I might know Thee, shining from the wave 
Of these unearthly Waters, wherein forms 
Of gods are shadow’d; gleaming on my sight 
That strives to satisfy my aching soul ! 

Shall I not see Thee here in very truth, 
Whose shadow mirror’d in my silent mind, 
Drove me unto these Waters; here to long, 
To sicken, and to pray my soul away 

With helpless yearning for Thee, Holy Tree, 
With heart that crieth for Thy mystery ? 


Voices on the Wind sing softly. 
THE VOICES 


Soul of the Shining Land, 
Land of faint mystic gleams! 
Land of the Waters ! 

Land of our dreams! 

Within thy crystal wave 

We seek to see 
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Visions of Beauty, 
Visions of Thee, 

O Soul of Loveliness ! 
God-guarded Tree ! 


A clear high Voice sings. 
A Voice 


Waters of magic, waters gleaming green, 
In tender shadows of a silent wood, 
Waters of dream, shall we find peace in thee ? 


The Voices of the Wind and Trees answer. 


VoICES OF THE WIND 


What peace is for thee here ? 


A deep soft Voice sings. 
A DEEP VoIcE 
O wailing Waters of the mystic sea ; 


O changing restless Waters of the soul ! 
Waters of faery, is there rest in thee ? 


The Voices of the Earth and the Water answer 
VoIcEs oF EARTH 
No rest is for thee here! 
No rest—no rest ! 


TV. 


At the Back of the Cave sits a Great 
Figure, veiled ; the Figure spins; and from the Distaff fly the golden 
Threads of Life. The Man, leaning upon his Staff, watches, from the 


Centre, a Band of Dancers. Light springs from thety Feet, and traces 
geometrical Figures as they go. 


The Scene is a Cave. 


A Voice is heard, chanting solemnly. 
A Voice 
Soul of the song, Soul of the mystic dance, 


That shadows forth Thy meaning and Thy power ! 


Heart of the Silence, whence we yearn to Thee, 
O Lord of Beauty, hear us! 
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Many Voices sing in Chorus. 
A Cuorus OF VOICES 


O mystic dancers, weave the wondrous web ; 
Thou who obeyest the veil’d Mother’s will ! 

Turn, turn and weave upon the loom of time, 

The changing garment of the life of all. 

Dancers! who weave the form of stone and plant, 
The form of beast and bird, of man and babe, 
Flitting and turning to the sacred chant, 

Showing the wonders of the spoken Word. 


The Man breaks his Staff, and speaks, as he throws himself at the 
Feet of the Spinner ; the Dancers stand still, forming the Petals of a 
Great Rose. 

THe Man 
Thou sacred Spinner of the web of earth! 


DANCERS 


O Veiled Mother, Sacred Mystery ! 


THe Man 
Thou holdest in Thy hands the Key of Life. 


DANCERS 


O Veiled Mother, Sacred Mystery ! 


THe Man 
I watch the measure of Thy holy dance. 


DANCERS 
O Veiled Mother, Sacred Mystery ! 
THe Man 


I ask the secret of these weaving forms. 


DANCERS 


O Veiled Mother, Sacred Mystery ! 
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Tue Man 


I claim the secret of the Holy Tree, 
O Veiled Mother, Sacred Mystery ! 
I ask of Thee to lead me unto Life, 
The Life that flows through Thee! 


Vs 


The Scene is the Desert. Itis very dark. There is a little Shrine 
of grey Rock ; rugged Steps lead to its Doorway. 

A tiny Point of bluish-white Light gleams steadily within the 
Shrine. 

At the Foot of the Steps stts the Man, holding an Egyptian 
Mirror. His Feet ave bare; he wears a Garment of White Linen; 
lis Head is bound with a Wreath of the Thorns of the Brier, and 
freshly springing Leaves. 

He speaks slowly and calmly, looking into the dark Mirror. 


THe Man 


Now am I stript of all! My silent mind 

Lies open like a crystal lake at eve 

Unto the flaming sky. Now in my soul 

(A shining vapour parting life from Life) 

I seek the final vision of the Light. 

I seek the Light that lighteth all the worlds, 
That lights the blossoms of the Holy Tree. 
Nay! but I dream this Tree and It be One! 
And I with These, and They with me are linkt 
In utter unity of Life Divine. 

Come, Dream of glory! Light this naked soul ! 
This mirror of the Sun of Righteousness ! 
Into the Darkness of the Root of Life 

I plunge unfearing! Let me loose my hold 
Upon this shadow, trembling in the dark, 
Fearing to lose herself. 


The Light in the Shrine brightens, and gleams on the Mirror. 


Lo! Lo! Within the darkness breaks the Light ! 
Root of my being, nowI see Thee shine! 


THE TREE OF BEAUTY. 


Thou shinest thro’ the shadows, Nameless Name! 
Now do I pass within the silent Shrine, 

Where sight is lost in Being; where the seen, 
Linkt with the Seer, in the Holy Flame 
Becomes One Glory, Light of all the World ! 


Jon 


The Man mounts the Steps and enters the Shrine; as he enters he 
disappears, and nothing 1s seen save the Wonder of the Light. 


The 


Light is white ; but as it shines the Desert waxes rose-ved, and begins to 


sing. 


THE SONG OF THE DESERT 


Heart of the Sun, Soul of the ripen’d grain, 
Life of the orchard and the spring-flush’d oak ! 
Soul of the rain, and of the waving grass, 

O Heart of Beauty, hear us! 


Soul of the waiting tide, when snow-still’d earth 

Shows beauty in her patient silences 

Of leafless twig, and helpless frost-rim’d buds, 
O Soul of Beauty, hear us! 


Soul of the moonlight on the trembling sea! 

Life of all waters, and of twilights dim, 

Soul of the storm, and of the thunder’s crash, 
O Life of Beauty, hear us ! 


Soul of the bursting buds! Soul of fierce life, 
Whose swift heart-throbbings fire the vernal earth! 
Soul of the chanting wind that wakes the pines, 
To sing thy secrets for the gods to hear, 

O Heart of Beauty, hear us! 


Soul of all perfume! Of the rain-wet earth, 

Of hot wild thyme, and tender cowslip blooth, 

Soul of the song of birds, and mirth of babes, 
O Life of Beauty, hear us! 


Thou art the magic of the lover’s quest, 

And Thou the mother-beauty of the world ! 

Thou art the singing of the morning stars, 

The shouts and laughter of the Sons of God, 
O Lord of Beauty, hear us! 
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Soul of the fire that nerves the craftsman’s hand, 
Soul of the might that bids the prophet cry, 
Soul of the artist’s and the poet’s dream, 

O Heart of Beauty, hear us! 


Soul of the song, soul of the mystic dance, 
That shadow forth Thy meaning and Thy Power, 
Heart of the Silence, whence we yearn to Thee, 
O Lord of Beauty, hear us! 
MICHAEL Woop. 


Die PURPOSE OPtAR 
IT. 


IN every stage of our ascent towards this divine self-know- 
ledge, we are surrounded by conditions which, rightly used, 
direct us to the path which we must follow, and refresh us with 
presentiments of the truth which we are seeking. But, wrongly 
used, the same conditions lead us astray. Sensible beauties 
become vain and delusive phantoms to those who regard them as 
real in themselves, instead of looking through them to the reality 
beyond. Yet we cannot progress by closing our eyes to the con- 
ditions which environ us. They are here for our Service; it is in 
our choice to use or to abuse them. So long as we have bodies 
we may depend upon it there are lessons for us to learn through 
the body. 

Thus, whether we can interpret its symbolism or not, 
whether it be intended by the artist or not, every true work of 
art is symbolic of a reality which transcends these earthly condi- 
tions. I doubt net, our interpretation often goes farther than 
we are at all aware of. We know things by intuition—and it is 
the best of our knowledge—which we can in no wise define. 
Even purely decorative art, in which the intention of the artist 
has been merely to produce an agreeable arrangement of lines or 
colours, is still symbolic of the divine nature in so far as it is 
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indeed beautiful. The instinctive love of beauty which has 
dominated the artist’s work proceeds from a higher source than 
the merely sensuous purpose would seem to indicate, and will 
suggest something of its origin to those whose minds are capable 
of recognising the nobility inherent in all true beauty. The 
meaning of a work of art is not to be limited to the deliberate 
intention of the artist. Rather is this the distinctive character 
of true art, that its highest meaning surpasses deliberation. The 
deliberate meaning proceeds from the individuality of the artist ; 
the higher significance from the universal soul, which breathes 
itself into the individual, and uses him as its vehicle. 

Of this inspiration every genuine artist partakes, in greater 
or less degree, according to his capacity. In the greatest works 
of art it so dominates and transfigures the artist’s conceptions 
that the whole work seems native to some higher sphere than that 
of ordinary humanity; the expression of an idea of which, 
though it belong to our essence, we are conscious but at rare 
moments of exaltation. Works of art of this character are few 
‘ndeed; perhaps nowhere is it shown more clearly than in the 
great music-dramas of Wagner. Yet the idea is never quite 
expressed. It is suggested, here more fully, there more feebly ; 
but perfect beauty, the full expression of the immaterial idea, is 
forever unattainable in material presentation. 

Since beauty, in its perfection, is an aspect of God himself, 
the love of beauty is radically one with the love of God, and 
every true work of art has, in its degree, somewhat of the nature 
ofa hymn to the Deity. I say “radically,” because, on the sur- 
face, love of beauty and love of God do sometimes seem to differ 
very considerably. It might be thought that the greatest artist 
must assuredly be he whose own nobility of mind and purpose 
proclaim him, beyond others, a worthy vehicle of the soul’s 
inspiration. And without doubt, whenever nobility of mind and 
purpose is united with fullness of inspiration, the result appears 
in the greatest works of art given to the world; as, for example, 
in the dramas of Shakespeare and Wagner, in the Choral Sym- 
phony of Beethoven, in paintings by Burne-Jones and by Sandro 
Botticelli, and in the sculptured marbles of the Parthenon. On 
the other hand, it must be confessed that this supreme concord 
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of character and inspiration but seldomoccurs. It often happens 
that there is more or less discrepancy between the genius of the 
artist and the purpose to which that genius is employed. Some- 
times lofty aims are inefficacious from lack of the requisite 
capacity for expressing them. More frequently, true artistic 
inspiration is found in conjunction with aims which are not 
distinguished, in the consciousness of the artist, by any special 
depth of purpose or of spiritual insight. 

But we must remember that, to use Emerson’s words, “‘ the 
consciousness in each man is a sliding scale, which identifies him 
now with the First Cause, and now with the flesh of his body.” 
The soul in man is one, but its energies are manifold. It is the 
essential property, of the soul to create, or, in other words, to 
manifest itself upon a lower plane of being. Essentially the sou 
is immaterial, and its highest energies are immaterial; but it 
produces its lower energies in this world of matter that they also 
may become actual, and not merely potential. These energies 
are developed through the organs of the body, and with these 
energies, in the present stage of our existence, our consciousness 
commonly identifies us. We know, indeed, that we ourselves are 
something beyond all this, but, bound as we are by the conditions 
of material life, our knowledge of our true selves is usually sub- 
conscious rather than conscious ; approaching actual conscious- 
ness only in the most advanced souls. Now beauty being divine 
in its nature and origin, the perception of beauty belongs to the 
higher soul in us; but since we are conscious, for the most part, 
on a lower plane, our artists create things of beauty without 
being aware, except in few instances, of the real or inward 
significance of what they do. 

Thus though every true work of art is symbolic, its inner 
meaning is often hidden even from the artist who creates it; OF 
felt only in vague impulses, inexplicable to him as to others. In 
proportion as he succeeds in identifying himself with his own 
higher soul, which, indeed, is more truly he than the conscious 
man himself, he becomes more and more consciously at one with 
the universal soul, and the beauty in his work, inspired from that 
high source, becomes more and more clearly significant to him. 
Even so, the rapture of creation must always remain to the 
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artist a mystery. Beauty is endlessly significant, and at the best 
we can but seize here and there a suggestion of its infinite 
meaning. 

It might, however, be expected of a true artist that he should 
be so far a lover of wisdom as not to associate his art deliberately 
with base and unworthy tendencies. Unfortunately, even this is 
not always the case. The gift of art, as we have seen, is 
intuitive; an inspiration from a higher sphere, breathed into a 
soul which is in some way qualified to give expression to it. But 
human nature is full of inconsistencies, and this mysterious gift 
is not unfrequently found in association with tendencies too 
obviously unworthy of its presence. In all branches of art we 
meet with such perversion of genius. No two things are 
essentially wider apart than art and luxury, yet to the service of 
luxury art is prostituted. The divine gift is allied with purposes 
frivolous, vulgar, or worse. Yet though we may have to condemn 
as a whole the work of art in which genius is so dishonoured, we 
must remember that such beauty as it contains, in so far as it is 
true beauty and not a mere counterfeit, is still, in itself, of divine 
origin. It is not, then, the art which we condemn, but the evil 
which is associated with it, and which springs from quite another 
source. Yet thus to associate it is a species of treason in the 
artist ; treason against art, treason against his own soul, and 
against the souls of the many who can follow him in his evil, 
but cannot rise to the recognition of his good. 

I am inclined to think that even Emerson was mistaken 
when he said that ‘‘the best pictures easily tell their last secret.”’ 
We may rather suspect that their last secret is never quite told, 
but they whisper a different secret to every beholder. Our likes 
and dislikes in art are largely a question of temperament. Perhaps 
a perfectly unbiassed judgment in these matters is without the 
bounds of possibility, for it must imply one of two things— 
either a sympathy so universal as to be practically beyond the 
reach of man, or an equally general apathy which would render 
his judgment altogether worthless. Now although art adumbrates 
an idea which is universal, its appeal to us is very personal. It 
suggests universal truths, but through the medium of particular 
aspects; and our appreciation of it is necessarily in accordance 
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with our knowledge and love of these particular aspects of truth. 
Even music, which Schopenhauer reckoned the highest form of 
art, as being most directly representative of the idea, appeals to 
us through the emotions; and our emotions are so personal— 
that is, they differ so greatly in different people both in intensity 
and in character—that it may be doubted if the same piece of 
music ever made precisely the same appeal to any two individuals. 
This at least is certain, and frequently observed: that with two 
hearers, both accomplished in the art and sincere lovers of it, the 
very music which in one excites enthusiasm and delight, shall to 
the other seem dull and almost meaningless. These hearers may 
be perhaps equally near to the universal truth—the idea—of 
music; but approaching it by a different path, each fails to 
recognise its manifestation in the particular form which to the 
other reveals it so luminously and convincingly. 

There is a dogma, now by many people held as an axiom, 
that a genuine work of art should never need explanation; that 
its sole and sufficient explanation should be—itself. But this 
were to restrict art far too narrowly, and can hardly be main- 
tained with reason of any work of art in which deep thought is 
expressed. How much knowledge, derived from extraneous 
sources, is necessary to a comprehension of the true purport 
of the Homeric poems, of the Divina Commedia, of the Nibelung’s 
Ring! Yet these are supreme works of art. We may trace, 
nevertheless, in the thought which gave rise to this dogma a 
certain vestige of truth, since every form of art conveys some- 
thing to the mind which in no other way could be conveyed; 
which can be expressed only in the terms of this particular art. 
And yet without some key, which is often not to be found in the 
work itself, we may miss much of the meaning. Perhaps, of all 
arts, the art of music is the most self-contained, but its noblest 
effects have been reached in conjunction with words, which, 
whether actually expressed, as in all vocal music, or merely 
understood, as in Liszt’s symphonic poems and in many other 
instances, are still, in themselves, something outside the art with 
which they are connected, something explanatory, illustrating 
the music by their definiteness, and in their turn illustrated and 
intensified by its emotional power. A remarkable instance 
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occurs to me in Beethoven’s masterpiece, the Choral Symphony. 
The earlier movements of the symphony are pure music without 
words; music which, in accordance with this dogma, should 
explain itself and need no other interpretation. Very beautiful 
in itself, no doubt, it is; but how much more beautiful when we 
read it in the light of the latter portion, to which words were 
added by the composer, who felt the inadequacy of pure music 
to express all his thought; words which not only define the 
meaning of the music to which they are sung, but which also, as 
by a reflected light, evolve the meaning of the preceding music, 
till we are conscious of the significance of the whole great work 
as a tone-picture of the sorrows and yearnings of humanity, 
resolved at last triumphantly into the joy of universal brother- 
hood. Gounod rightly called this symphony the Gospel of 
Socialism. 

In other forms of art, in painting, in sculpture, our apprecia- 
tion of the artistic presentment will depend, to a great extent, 
upon our previous acquaintance and sympathy with the subject 
presented. . Of course, acquaintance and sympathy with the 
subject will not, of themselves alone, enable us to appreciate the 
artistic presentment. Art lies not in the thing expressed, but in 
the mode of expression ; and, as I said before, if our own imagina- 
tion be not stirred, we shall fail to comprehend the imaginative 
rendering of an idea perhaps familiar to us in other ways. But 
consider, for example, with what different feelings a picture will 
be contemplated by one who sees in it merely a group of figures 
agreeably disposed, with accessories which convey little or nothing 
to his mind in relation to the figures, and by one who recognises 
in those figures and accessories the pictorial representation of 
some legend or history already known to him. The former may 
be deeply conscious of artistic beauty in the work, but the latter 
will be more profoundly impressed, since his consciousness of the 
beauty itself will be enhanced by his recognition of the artist’s 
aim and of the fitness of its embodiment. The mere title of a 
work of art adds something of the nature of an explanation not 
included in the work itself. And though it be true that art has 
meanings undefinable, at least in words, acquaintance and sym- 
pathy with the definite meaning of the artist will surely prepare 
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us to apprehend more readily the ineffable meaning of the 
art. 

To another dogma, very prevalent in our day, and much 
advocated by artists whose instinct is truer than their insight is 
profound, I must briefly advert, since its acceptance would nullify 
the conclusion to which I have endeavoured to bring you as 
regards the true purpose of art. It is maintained that art should 
never be didactic: that is to say, in plain English, that art should 
teach us—nothing. This dogma, I will venture to affirm, is even 
shallower than the former, and in proportion as the artist is also 
a philosopher—in proportion, namely, as his eyes are opened to 
the real significance of his work—he has rejected and contemned 
it. Thus it was rejected utterly by the greatest artist of our 
time, Richard Wagner, whose preaching and practice equally 
attest his conviction that the true purpose of art is to lead the 
soul to the intelligence of that beauty which is to all sensible 
beauty as the substance is to the shadow. But in fact every true 
work of art, every work which has beauty for its subject and love for 
its motive, is inevitably didactic according to its degree, even though 
it were against the will ofitsauthor. Yet here again, while denying 
the dogma, we may detect in the underlying thought some far-off 
glimmer of reason. Art has its lessons for those who are ready 
to receive them, but these lessons are its own, and are imparted 
in its own way. Art is moral, but not asa retailer of copybook 
maxims. Nor is its purpose to inculcate rules of conduct or 
codes of morality, but rather to awaken in us reminiscences of a 
higher state, a state in which these rules and codes are no longer 
requisite, a state whereof the faintest intimation may well rejoice 


us, since there indeed is our home, the true, eternal abiding-place 
of the soul. 


Wma. C. Warp. 


WE are slaves of no man or superman or god, but servants of all 
men and supermen and gods, if only we serve God. 
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TWO JAPANESE LEGENDS 


I. 
SuZANO 
(From the Russian Translation) 


To tell how the Imperial family of Japan began we must, according 
to Japanese story, go back to the highest antiquity, indeed to the 
very beginning of all things. 

~ When God created this world it was seized by a mighty 
sorceress, O’Kossimoto-San. She had two sons and one daughter. 

For many centuries she lived; but even for her the end had 
tocome. And so, feeling death nearing, she spoke to her children 
thus: 

“*O beloved, I die. Intwo days I shall be no more! Mighty 
and rich I am, and all that I possessed is yours now. But one 
rule I wish to be obeyed: You are to keep peace between you. 
He who breaks my rule will lose not only his portion of the 
inheritance, but will have to wander about on Earth till he atones 
for his fault, by a deed to be fixed for him by Fate or by his 
loyal brother and sister living in peace.” 

And O’Kossimoto-San divided thus the world: to her 
daughter Ama she left the Sun to rule, to Suzano, the eldest son, 
the Ocean, to the youngest, Zuki-Emi, the Moon. 

Ama, Queen of the Sun, hence called Ama-terassou, and Zuki- 
Emi her youngest brother of the Moon, had both a forbearing 
and gentle nature. So they ruled in peace, Ama shining on the 
fields of: Earth the whole day, Zuki shining and watching over 
them at night. 

But the eldest, Suzano, was both proud and curious, and 
he lived in his watery palace ever more and more jealous of his 
brother and sister. 

So one day he lost patience, and rising on the crest of his 
highest wave, he dashed himself into Ama’s very palace where she 
sat with her fairy-ladies over an embroidery of gold and silver. 


“Ah!” he cried, “ you enjoy yourself here in the light and I 
5 
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have to fight storms in my dreary darkness! Enough! Go tomy 
place; I remain here.”” And dashing on the ground the fairy- 
work he broke it to pieces. 

Ama, in her terror, ran out of her palace and sought refuge 
on Earth in a deep cave sheltered by a high mountain. And 
behind her the iron doors closed. But mankind, earth and sky 
and waters were plunged into utter darkness, and sailors prayed 
to Ama to open again on them her luminous eyes, for they 
thought she was angry with them. 

At Ama’s doors the fairies waited, called, and wept, in vain— 
whilst Suzano ruled in his sister’s place. Waiting, the fairies 
grew tired, and resolved to use subterfuge to entice their mistress 
out of the cave. So remembering that, womanlike, Ama was not 
free from curiosity and vanity, they brought a big mirror and 
put it in front of the cave’s entrance, singing to their dance: 

“O Ama, Ama-terassou, come out and look at the beauty of the 
new fairy that has come to us; she is fair, even fairer than you.” 

This Ama could not stand, and out she looked. And lo! in 
the mirror she saw the most beautiful maid of the world—herself ! 
In the meantime the fairies closed the cave’s entrance and Ama 
was shut out. 

The poor Queen had no choice but to go back to her palace, 
the more so as she got news that her brother Zuki-Emi was 
there to inquire why she had left. And she found him preparing 
to pass sentence on Suzano, who was bound hand and foot. 

Brother and sister judged him, and condemned him to be 

exiled to the earth of men and to seek there the deed that would 
be his atonement. Bowed with grief, thinking of his dead 
mother, he went. 

One day, while wandering among men, he saw two old 
people bearing the burden of a beautiful girl’s body. She was 
not dead, but all three cried bitterly. To his pressing questions 
the old man and the old woman replied: 

“OQ dear sir, we had eight daughters and only this one 
remains. But even her we are going to lose! Close to our hut 
is a swamp where a terrible Dragon lives. He has eight heads 
and every year, rising out of the slime, he takes one of our girls. 
And we know no help, no salvation !”’ 
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“Dry your tears,” said the God, “Iam the Mage Suzano 
and will try to help you.” 

He ordered an enclosure with eight doors to be built and put 
in front of each a barrel full of saké. Soon the Serpent came, 
terrible with its eight heads and its monstrous body which 
covered eight hills. As soon as it sniffed the saké it ran to it and 
began to drink. 

Out sprang the Mage and cut off one head after the other. 
But he could not cut off the tail, as his sword broke; but 
looking into the wound he beheld there a new sword, a wonderful 
one, for it killed the Dragon at once and has served since to 
achieve Suzano’s highest deeds. 

Great was the joy of the grateful old couple and of the girl. 
But the best was the reconciliation with brother and sister. In 
peace they dwelt, and to reward Suzano he was by the Gods 
made Ruler of men. From him came the line of Nippon’s 
Emperors. 

The Dragon’s sword is still kept among the treasures of the 
Mikado, handed down from heir to heir. 

All our deeds, ever so brilliant, 

’Tis but a boat afloat on the sea. 

The noisy Life gives way to silent Death, 

And even the Shadow of the Dream stays not. 
HITOsHI. 


Li; 
THE MaIDEN FROM THE Moon 


(From the German of P. Enderling) 


’Tis sweet and good to die 
A word of love on our lips. 
IpzuMi SHIKIBU.} 


ONCE upon a time lived an old man, a cultivator of bamboo 
reeds. One morning he went to his work amidst the bamboos, 
and lo! one of the slender stems shone with a curious light. 
Looking in he saw a tiny maid, three inches long, returning his 
look with childish mirth. The babe was so beautiful that he 


1 This high-born woman has left many learned works on Buddhism as well as 
poetry. (A.D. 987-1011.) 
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took it away and brought it to his wife. But, O wonder, in a 
few months the girl was grown up! The priest gave her the 
name Nayotake Kaguyahime (‘‘ Slender Bamboo”’). 

Her presence brought her adopted father’s house unending 
luck, and her marvellous beauty made her known throughout the 
whole land of Yamato.! The princes Itsisu, Kuromachi and 
Otomo were among her suitors. Sanuki, her father, said: 
‘‘Kaguyahime is but my adopted daughter; I cannot command 
her. Write to her yourself.” 

She sent word to the three: ‘‘ Prince Itsisu has to bring me 
the fur of the fire-mouse. Otomo I ask to bring me the jewel of 
five colours from the Dragon’s head. Prince Kuromachi is to go 
to the Mount which lies in the Eastern Sea. There grows a 
tree of which the branches are gold, the roots silver, the fruits 
jewels. I would have a branch of it, if he truly loves me.” 

Greatly rejoiced the princes, for they thought wealth would 
do it. 

But when a Chinese merchant—who knew that no fire- 
mouse existed—brought from China a priceless blue fur to Prince 
Itsisu, who was easily deceived, the maiden threw it into the fire 
to test it. It became a prey of the flames and Itsisu was refused. 

Otomo was so sure of wedding the proud beauty that he 
built for her a house covered with the finest lacquer and with 
silken tapestries. She waited only for the jewel from the 
Dragon’s head which his warriors were to bring back, for he had 
richly equipped them to do the deed. Buta year passed and 
none returned. They had fled with the money. So he went 
himself, was shipwrecked at Tsu Kuschi and, disgusted with love 
and life, became a hermit. 

But Prince Kuromachi did not even go to seek, he simply 
ordered in secret some jewellers of his retinue to make a branch 
of gold with fruits of precious stones. He sent it to the 
mysterious maid. She grew frightened. Had she to keep her 
word? But almost within the same hour when the prince came 
for her answer, his jewellers rushed in after him, craving his 
pardon and his aid, for his treasurer had not paid them for 
their work. So his part was also shame. 


1 The old name of Japan; ‘‘ Nippen”’ is of Chinese origin. 
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Then the Mikado himself sought her in marriage. But she 
replied: ‘‘I am not of this world; I cannot.’”’ And when he 
tried to force her, she became invisible, though a moment before 
he had seen lights around her. He knew then she was one from 
Heaven. Henceforth he sent her only verses and she answered 
them, attaching her letters to branches in flower. 

For three years they corresponded thus. A new Spring 
came, the cherry blossoms were out again; but Kaguyahime wept. 

When the new-moon of the eighth month rose she spoke to 
her adopted parents: “ Now I must tell you all. I ama child of 
the Moon-race. There in the capital my parents live and, 
obeying our laws, I have come on earth for a short space only. 

On the night of the full-moon my time is ended. My people 
will come for me; therefore I cry.” 

Great was the sorrow in Sanuki’s home. The Mikado sent 
2,000 of his best warriors to fight the Moon-race. And the old 
woman took her daughter into a deep cellar, clinging to her 
passionately. The girl smiled sadly: “ Earthly weapons are of 
no use,” she said. ‘ Your anguish pains me so that I have asked 
for the prolongation of my term, in spite of all the beauty of our 
life in the Moon. But my prayer has not been granted.” 

And so, at the “hour of the mouse,” at midnight, a great 
light bathed the house; on shining clouds descended beings of 
unearthly grace. The greatest made a sign. All doors opened, 
all warriors stood motionless. Then the maid drank a little from 
the draught of immortality they had brought down, put on her 
dress with wings and turned to bid good-bye to her friends of 
Earth. She left for the Mikado a letter full of thanks for his 
love, and joined thereto a flask filled with the draught of life. 

Then she spread her wings and a bright cloud rose with her 
to the Moon. The two old people died of sorrow. But the 
Mikado drank not of the draught that gave immortality. He 
lived in fasting and loneliness, and the draught with the letter 
he treasured above all on earth he sent with a faithful servant to 
be burnt on“the summit of Fuji-Yama. And even to our day, 
they say, the smoke of the offering still rises to the skies. 

A RUSSIAN. 
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FLOTSAM AND JETSAM 


Mr. JAMES L. Eapie, Beechwood, Newport, Fife, sends us the 
following “‘ Genealogical Tree,” which he contends “ brings home 
to one the great fact of the brotherhood of 
man in a very concrete and tangible form.” 
If further we accept the doctrine of reincarnation, and also the 
high ‘probability that in a definite humanity there is a definite 
number of egos, and that too by no means approaching the 
figures given for a parentage of even thirty generations, we shall 
gain from Mr. Eadie’s Table a still stronger conviction that we 
are indeed flesh of flesh of one another in a bewilderingly intimate 
manner. 


A Table of Pitris 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN PROVED BY FIGURES 


2 Parents 

This table is affected at various points by the inter- ee 
marriage of relations, and more so at the beginning. ites 
Thus the marriage of cousins would make the third a : 
line 6 instead of 8, but one more generation at the 128 7 
other end would more than give back the figures. se 4 
People marry mostly within their own nationality, 1024 10 
and twenty-five or twenty-six generations would exhaust a a 
the whole of Britain for forefathers. The same would 8192 18 
apply to other nations, and intermarriage between ene a 
nations would extend the ramifications of our forefathers 65536 «16 
all over the world, Heo ee 
orld 262144 18 
The present-day populations are roughly estimated 524288 19 
as follows : PHI i 
as 2097152 oO 
The World 1,500,000,000. (31 or more generations) 4194304 29 
Aryan Race 550,000,000. (29 ” 5) ) eee - 
ees 400,000,000. (29 » ” ) 335544382 95 
Britain 40,000,000 (26 a ) ) 67108864 96 
2 : : 134217728 27 
This shows what very close blood-relations we all 268435456 98 
are, and brings home ‘to one the great fact of the BSOeVOLS fr p20 
betthannea Ge : : 1073741824 30 
rotherhood of man in a very concrete and tangible 1099511697776 +40 
form, in addition to our spiritual unity. SOO eee 

* 


* 7 % 
ON July the 6th the planet Mars was not only in opposition, but 
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in the most favourable opposition that occurs in the fifteen years’ 
period. This means that the distance dividing 
Mars and the Earth was at its minimum— 
some 354 million miles. The astronomical world was therefore 
on the tip-toe of expectation as to the results of the favourable 
opportunity for making new observations. As far as we are at 
present informed, unfortunately, these results do not seem to 
have realised the high hopes of our astro-photographers, owing 
to the state of the atmosphere. The results, however, obtained 
from previous observations read almost like a fairy-tale, as may 
be seen from the able summary contributed to The Tribune of 
July 6th, by Mr. W. E. Garrett Fisher, who concludes as follows : 


Astronomers are now convinced that Mars possesses no oceans, any 
more than the moon does. But the remarkable researches of Mr. Lowell, 
working with powerful telescopes in the pure atmosphere of his lofty obser- 
vatory in Arizona, have taught us so much about areography (the astronomical 
term for Martian geography, derived from his Greek name of Ares, and often 
mistakenly spelt aerography) that we are driven to conclude that its seasonal 
changes must be due to the existence of life—and not only life, but intelligent 
and singularly efficient life. In a review of Mr. Lowell’s recent book on 
Mars and its Canals (see The Tribune, June 11th), I described the grounds of 
his main conclusion, that in Mars we are watching the intelligent struggle of 
an ancient and powerful race against the hard conditions of life in a moribund 
planet. Something may here be added to what was then said on this 
fascinating subject. The smallest telescope which will show the disk of 
Mars with any appreciable dimensions also shows markings on it, “ white 
spots crowning a globe spread with blue-green patches on an orange ground.” 
The white spots are the polar snows, which can be watched as they wax and 
wane from mid-summer to mid-winter and on to mid-summer again—these 
terms being used, of course, in relation to the Martian year, which is nearly 
twice as long as ours. The Martian day is only about 37min. longer than 
ours, so that there is a slow change in the part of his surface that is nightly 
presented to the scrutiny of the astronomer, and these markings can be 
studied at leisure. When the magnification is increased—still more when 
the modern plan of erecting a big telescope in pure air and under cloudless 
skies is adopted—a great wealth of additional detail is displayed. We are 
now able to construct maps of Mars which probably show the true nature of 
areography with surprising exactitude, when we consider how vast a distance 


even the minimum of 354 million miles really is. 


* 
* * 


TurEE or four important facts emerge clearly from this mass of detail. In 
the first place, the greater part of Mars is a desert, waste and arid, resembling 


Areography 
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the Sahara or the Desert of Gobi on our own planet. 
Martian Canals This is the meaning of the reddish-ochre tracts which 
cover the larger portion of the Martian disk. From 
year to year they show no change, and their colour is very much the same 
as our deserts would possess at a planetary distance. Secondly, it is 
hardly possible to resist Mr. Lowell’s conclusion that the bluish-green 
patches which occupy the rest of the Martian disk, with the exception of the 
white polar spots, and which stand out against the reddish background to 
which the planet owes its striking colour as seen with the naked eye, are 
~areas of vegetation. Not only is their colour—which at first caused them 
to be regarded as seas—what we should expect of forests or cultivated lands 
at a great distance; they also show well-marked seasonal changes, fading in 
autumn and winter to ochre or chocolate-brown, again to assume their blue- 
‘green hue as spring merges into summer. Nothing that we can imagine 
except the processes of seed-time and harvest can account for these facts. 
The third and, in many ways, the most remarkable phenomenon presented 
by Mars in the telescope is the network of so-called canals which intersect 
these blue-green patches in all directions, and which Mr. Lowell believes to 
form a wonderful and unique system of irrigation, by which the scanty water 
of the dying planet is annually conducted from the melting polar snows to 
the cultivated land throughout Mars. The earth can show no natural 
phenomenon, and no artificial one on the same scale, which in any way 
resembles these singular canals, which are in some cases as much as 3,000 
miles long and sixty miles in width. Their almost invariable straightness 
and the orderly way in which they seam the planet’s surface lead us to the 
farther conclusion that they are the work of design—the Titanic works of a 
powerful and co-operative population. All this may be taken as absolutely 
established by the work of Mr. Lowell and his fellow-astronomers, But we 
shall have to wait for many more favourable oppositions, and perhaps, for 
some still undreamt-of method of investigation, before we can form any 
definite ideas as to the true nature of the people of Mars. 


An Aino Sone 
(From the German of P. Enderling) 


Look at the youth, the sorcerer’s son, still and mute at the feast ! 
He meditates and prays in silence. Now he offers flowers to the 
Goddess of the Sea, calling the spirits of the Dead. Wine he 
pours into the waves. She comes, the Goddess; she looks at 
him with her sapphire eyes, she who protects the Aino’s language 
that ever blesses her. She lifts her fan ; she sighs. A storm 
arises. Clouds fall to the earth. The sorcerer’s son is beyond 
all pain now. His prayer is thus fulfilled. 
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Tue PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


WE had been in hopes of publishing in this issue the exact figures 
of the result of the Presidential Election; but at the time of going to 
press they had not yet come to hand. The results, however, already 
received by the Vice-President assure Mrs. Besant’s election by a 
majority of g tor. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
On THE RULES FOR EXPULSION 


I po not propose to prolong the controversy raised by Mrs. Besant’s 
article on “* The Basis of the Theosophical Society,’’ though I may 
some day with a serene sky and clear atmosphere attempt to set forth 
the main outlines of Plato’s sublime ideal of Heavenly Love, which is 
shown forth most fully in the love of Master for Disciple, or in the 
mutual affection of Disciples in their common love of Philosophy or 
Love of Wisdom. 

The sole point upon which I would venture to offer a suggestion is 
the practical question of the general rules on expulsion. Such rules 
have always existed, and exist to-day in our constitution. The only 
question is how to give them a form which will more fully meet our 
requirements. 

Some Branches and Sections possess their own rules on the 
subject, for they are autonomous within their own limits, provided 
they formulate no rules which clash with the rules of the general 
constitution. Offences committed within the area of a Branch should, 
therefore, come before the governing body of the Branch, and offences 
committed within the area of a Section should come before the 
governing body of the Section. 

There should also be a general rule to the effect that offences 
committed in a Section should be investigated by the governing body 
-of that Section, and that the offenders should not be allowed to plead 
membership in another Section to avoid enquiry in the country where 
the witnesses and aggrieved persons reside. Otherwise we have the 
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absurd spectacle of, say, a member of the Indian Section committing 
an offence in Germany, and when confronted claiming to be tried in 
India, or a member of the British Section committing an offence in 
Ceylon and claiming to be tried in Great Britain. 

There should also be a small judicial body appointed by the 
General Council to deal with offences committed outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the Sections ; this body could also act as a general court of 
appeal. It should be small, consisting of not more than three or five 
persons, including the President ; the remaining members being half 
of Western and half of Eastern birth. 

G. R. S. MeEap. 


‘Tue Tree or Lire” 


Unper the above heading, in the last number of this Review, it 
was set forth that to exercise the sex-energies along normal lines, 
was equivalent to partaking of what the writer of the article describes 
as the “tree of knowledge of pleasant evil,’ and that disease and 
death followed in its train; and I also gathered from the same 
article that in the practice of celibacy we partook of the “ Tree of 
Life.” 

In thus briefly summing up the writer’s conclusions, which he 
supported by numerous scripture quotations, beginning with Genesis 
and ending with Revelations, I hope I have not unfairly summarised 
his conclusions ; and I want to make an observation or two upon 
them. 

In the first place—the Biblical extracts notwithstanding—is it a 
fact that celibates live longer than married people? And if it be so, 
perhaps Mr. Procter would kindly produce some definite evidence in 
support of such a contention. 

Physical vigour and stamina certainly do not result, as alleged, 
from “ preserving all the life in the body,”—else athletes would be 
trained merely by being wrapped in cotton wool and laid daily on the 
sofa. 

Whether celibacy favours the growth of mental and spiritual 
power is another matter; but if we take the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood as illustrating a life of celibacy, and compare them with, say, the 
married clergy of the Church of England, both being engaged in the 
same vocation, it is not necessary to be clairvoyant to see that celibacy 


does not produce the practical results which Mr. Procter’s thesis 
would lead us to expect. 
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It cannot be said I think that the average Roman Catholic priest 
has mental power to an exceptional degree ; some may even doubt his 
Spiritual attainments ; and until vital statistics are forthcoming, show- 
ing that the priest of the Roman Catholic Church lives longer than the 
clergyman of the Church of England, I for one shall venture to doubt 
the superiority of his physical condition. 

But even if this were shown to be true, does it matter a great 
deal in the sum of things whether a man lives until he is eighty or 
dies at fifty? The really important thing is as to whether he carries 
away with him in his higher nature a good supply of the materials out 
of which further growth and evolution of character can be achieved. 
If a life of celibacy conduces to longevity it is an important and 
interesting fact; but whether it conduces to the growth and progress 
of the permanent ego, is after all the main thing. 

Now it must be admitted, even by Mr. Procter himself, that some 
of the higher and most lovely qualities of our nature have come into 
our possession as the result of the emotions which have their root in 
SEX. 

The care and love of wife and husband, the protection and reci- 
procal love of child and parent, have called out qualities and fixed 
them in the character in lives long past, to which we owe almost all 
the self-denying virtues which we at present possess. 

It may be that we have now no further need of training in this 
direction, but even then it may be well for us not to under-estimate the 
experiences which have materially helped us in our pilgrimage upwards 
and onwards. 

I opine, however, that what Mr. Procter is groping after is an at- 
tainment of what I understand has been the aim of mystic thinkers 
throughout the ages: viz., to use up the generative energy in the 
human body on the mental and spiritual planes instead of the phy- 
sical. This is doubtless something worth striving after ; but where I 
take leave to differ from Mr. Procter is in the means whereby this 
excellent achievement is to be accomplished. 

I judge that he himself has not become master in this field of 
conquest, for it is one of the marks of the master that he is no longer 
an echo but a voice; and I note that his essay is full of quotation 
marks echoing the thoughts of others, whilst he gives us little or 
nothing of his own wisdom. 

We are, therefore, I take it, fellow-students rather than teachers, 
and perhaps an exchange of ideas will not harm either of us. 
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It seems to me that the best way to solve any difficult problem 
is to study the laws which govern the corresponding things on other 
planes ; and it is worth noting in this connection that the athlete, for 
instance, does not develop his strength by avoiding situations which 
challenge his powers, but by courting and overcoming them. 

If this principle is applied to the case in point, I think it does 
away with the idea that conquest in this fieldis to be obtained through 
celibacy. 

We may also obtain a useful hint of the law which governs the 
transmutation of energy, from a study of the mysterious force 
known as electricity. Electric heat and light are differing manifesta- 
tions of the same energy; heat represents a lower vibration, and light 
a higher. 

The equally mysterious generative force in the human body may 
be used to create human progeny ; it may be wasted in different forms 
of dissipation, or it may expend itself through mental and spiritual 
avenues. 

But it is worth noting that the electrician does not suppress the 
lower vibrations which produce heat, when he wants those which 
manifest light ; he merely intensifies them, by raising them to a higher 
rate of vibration. 

And if we would accomplish a similar result with the creative 
energy under discussion, it seems to me we must follow the same 
plan; the emotion of love must not be suppressed but increased, 
purified and made more genuine, until it manifests itself on the higher 
planes of the mind and spirit. As this work proceeds, there will be 
less and less call upon the physical avenues of expression, and 
improved results in every direction will make themselves manifest. 

The Great Work is, however, not to be accomplished in any 
single life, and is not attainable by the fact that we have determined 
to become a celibate; that is not enough for true mastery. 

But everyone, whether married or single, who is seeking to 
purify his life, to rid himself of unselfishness, and is trying to make 
himself of greater use to his fellows, is gradually developing the 
Power necessary to accomplish the great transmutation. 

And when the mastery is obtained, there will of course be no 
longer any necessity for marriage, for the creative energy which 
brings men and women together in marriage will have found other 
and better means of expression. 


This, according to my view, offers a better solution of the pro- 
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blem which Mr. Procter puts before us, and it is one which everyone, 
married or single, may profit by; for we may be well assured that 
in whatever state we may find ourselves, whether married or single, 
there right in front will be found the particular lessons which we 
must next learn if we would make satisfactory progress. 

I do not pretend to speak as one having authority, but I have 
pondered the question a little in my own way, and that is why I 
venture to commend these jottings to Mr. Proctor’s attention. 


JoserH Bipsy. 


Mise bESAN IS SPRESIDENTIALY ADDRESS 


To THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, ITS OFFICERS AND MEMBERS: 


Dear FRIENDS, 


By an overwhelming majority you have ratified the 
nomination of our President-Founder, made by his Master’s order, 
and have called upon me to take up work as his successor in the high 
office of President of the Theosophical Society. The Society, as a 
whole, has thus chosen to continue in the path marked out from its 
inception, and trodden by its two outer Founders; it has refused to 
reject the guiding Hand which gaveit its first President, and indicated 
its second; it therefore goes forward on its new cycle of activity, with 
its elected President at its head, under the benediction which rested 
upon it at its birth and is now repeated, as the chosen vehicle for the 
direct influence of the Masters of the Wispom on the world, as the 
standard-bearer of the mighty Theosophical movement which is 
sweeping through all religions, all literature, all art, all craft, through 
all the activities of a humanity preparing itself to take a new step 
forward in civilisation. 

The Society asserts itself as a nucleus of Universal Brotherhood, 
and its speciality, as such a nucleus, is indicated by its name—Theo- 
sophical. It is its function to proclaim and spread abroad Theosophy, 
the Divine Wisdom, the Brahma Vidy4, the Gnosis, the Hermetic 
Science—the one supreme Fact, the Truth of all truths, the Light of 
all lights, that Man may know God, may attain the knowledge which 
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is Eternal Life, because he is himself of that Nature which he seeks 
to know. 

On this fact, this all-pervading identity of nature, this UNITY, is 
based the Universal Brotherhood, and, to bring the outer proofs of it, 
it searches through all religions and philosophies, and dives into the 
hidden secrets of nature and of man. 

Because of this fact, it welcomes to its membership men and 
women of all religions, of all opinions, and, provided that they recog- 
nise the Brotherhood as universal, it demands from them no belief in 
any fact, however sure, in any teaching, however vital. With a 
splendid faith in the victorious power of Truth, it disregards all the 
barriers which superficially divide Humanity—sex, race, creed, colour, 
caste—and welcomes those as brothers who deny even the very truths 
on which Brotherhood is based, and who reject even the Revealers 
who make its realisation possible for Humanity. Its platform is as 
wide as thought, its all-embracing love is as the sun which gives 
warmth and life to all, even to those who are blind to its light. 

The condition of the continuing life of the Society is its perfect 
toleration of all differences, of all shades of opinion. None has the 
right to exclude his brother for difference of thought, nor to claim for 
his own thought a fuller liberty of expression than he claims for that 
of another. Complete liberty of thought must be guarded by all of 
us—by me, as your President, most of all—not granted as a privilege 
or a concession, but recognised as the inherent right of the intellect, 
as its breath of life. Tolerance, even with the intolerant, must be 
our rule. And this must be our principle in life and action, not only 
in words, lest a fatal orthodoxy, checking new initiative and new 
growth, should stealthily spread in the Society. We must welcome 
differences of thought, and give free play to their expression, so that 
our windows may be kept open to all new light. This ‘is not only 
sound principle, but it is also sound policy, for thus only can new 
avenues to knowledge constantly open before us. We possess only 
portions of the Truth, and no searcher must be hindered or frowned 
upon, lest the Society should lose some fragment that he may have 
found. Better the temporary life of a thousand falsehoods, than the 
stifling of one truth at the hour of its birth. I claim the help of 
every Theosophist in this guarding of our liberty, for universal and 
constant vigilance is necessary lest it should be infringed. 

But let it not be supposed that this perfect freedom of opinion 
connotes indifference to truth in any who hold definite convictions as 
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to any facts, or should prevent them from full expression of their 
own convictions, of their beliefs, or of their knowledge. There is 
perfect freedom of affirmation among us as well as of denial, and 
scepticism must not claim greater rights of expression than knowledge. 
For the Society as a whole, by its very name, affirms the existence 
of the Divine Wisdom, and the affirmation would be futile if that 
Wisdom were beyond human attainment. Moreover, the Society 
would be without a reason for its being if it did not, as a whole, 
spread the Teachings which lead up to the attainment of that Wisdom, 
while leaving to its members as individuals the fullest freedom to 
give to any of those teachings any form which expresses their own 
thinking, and even to deny any one of them. Each truth can only 
be seen by a man as he developes the power of vision corresponding 
to it; the Society, by refusing to impose on its members any expres- 
sions of Truth, does not mean that a man should remain blind, but 
declares that man’s power of vision increases in the open air of free- 
dom better than in the hot-houses of unreasoned beliefs. Hence the 
Society does not impose on its members even the truths by which it 
lives, although the denial of those truths by it, as a Society, would 
be suicide. 

The Theosophical Society thus offers to the thinkers of every 
religion and of none a common platform, on which they may meet as 
Lovers of Truth, to learn from and to teach each other; it stands as 
the herald of the coming time when all religions shall see themselves 
as branches of One Religion, the Wispom or Gop. As its President, 
I say to all men of peace and goodwill: ‘Come, and let us labour 
together for the establishment of the kingdom of religious Truth, 
religious Peace, and religious Freedom upon earth—the true Kingdom 
of Heaven.” 

So much for our principles. What of our practice ? 

We owe to the President-Founder a well-planned organisation, 
combining complete divisional liberty with the strength ensured by 
attachment to a single centre. Some details may need amendment, 
but the work of organisation is practically complete. Our work is to 
use the organisation he created, and to guide it to the accomplish- 
ment of its purpose—the spread of theosophical ideas, and the growth 
of our knowledge. 

For the first, our Lodges should not be content with a pro- 
gramme of lectures, private and public, and with classes. The 
members should be known as good workers in all branches of bene- 
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ficent activity. The Lodge should be the centre, not the circum- 
ference, of our work. To the Lodge for inspiration and knowledge; 
to the world for service and teaching. The members should take 
part in local clubs, societies, and debating associations, and should 
both offer theosophical lectures, and lectures in which theosophical 
ideas can be put forth on the questions of the day. They should, 
when members of religious bodies, hold classes outside the Society 
for members of their faith, in which the spiritual, instead of the literal 
meaning of Hindu, Buddhist, Christian, and other doctrines should 
be explained, and the lives of the great mystics of all religions 
should be taught. They should see that children receive religious 
education, according to their respective faiths. They should in every 
way hand on the light which they have received, and replenish their 
own torch with oil at the Lodge meetings. People belonging to 
kindred movements should be invited to the Lodge, and visits should 
be paid to them in turn. Lodges with a numerous membership 
should form groups for special work. For the second, the growth of 
our knowledge, groups should be formed for study under each of our 
Objects. Under the first, the intellectual and social movements of 
the day should be studied, their tendencies traced out and their 
methods examined; the results of these studies would help the outside 
workers in their choice of activities. It would be useful also if, in 
every Lodge, a small group of members were formed, harmonious in 
thought and feeling, who should meet once a week for a quiet hour, 
for combined silent thought for a given purpose, and for united 
meditation on some inspiring idea; the members of this group might 
also agree on a time at which, daily, they should unite in a selected 
thought effort to aid the Lodge. Another group should study under 
the second Object, and this group should supply lecturers on Theo- 
sophy to the outer world, and no lecturer should be sent out by a 
Lodge who was not equipped for his work by such study. A third 
group might take up the third Object of the Society, and work prac- 
tically at research, carrying on their work, if possible, under the 
direction of a member who has already some experience on these 
lines, and thus increasing our store of knowledge. 

There are many other lines of useful work which should be taken 
up, series of books to be planned, concerted activities in different 
lands. These are for the future. But I trust to make the Presi- 
dency a centre of life-radiating force, inspiring and uplifting the whole 
Society. 
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In order that it may be so, let me close with a final word to all 
who have aided and to all who have worked against me in the election 
now over. We all are lovers of the same Ideal, and eager servants of 
Theosophy. Let us all then work in amity, along our different lines 
and in our different ways, for our beloved Society. Let not those 
who have worked for me expect me to be always right, nor those who 
have worked against me expect me to be always wrong. Help me, I 
pray you all, in filling well the office to which I have been elected, 
and share with me the burden of our common work. Where you 
agree with me, follow and work with me; where you disagree criticise, 
and work against me, but without bitterness and rancor. Diversities 
of method, diversities of thought, diversities of operation will enrich, 
not weaken our movement, if love inspire and charity judge. Only 
through you and with youcan the Presidency be useful to the Society. 
Help me so to fill it as to hand it on a richer legacy to my successor. 
And so may the Masters guide and prosper the work which they have 
given into my hands, and blessed. 

ANNIE BESANT, 


President of the Theosophical Soctety. 
Lonpon, 


29, Vi., 1907. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


From THE INVISIBLE 


Colloquies with an Unseen Friend. Edited by Walburga Lady 
Paget. (London: Philip Wellby; 1907. Price 3s. 6d. net.) 


Many of our readers will remember two exceedingly interesting papers 
on Atlantis which appeared in our issues of December, 1904, and 
February, 1905. These papers were sent us by Lady Paget, who 
vouched for their genuineness as a faithful record of a by no means 
ordinary instance of psychography. The volume before us contains 
these papers, and also a mass of other material of a similar nature, 
and the whole forms an instructive and transparently honest record 
of automatic script. 

The combination by means of which these communications are 


made, consists of a trio—two ‘“‘here”’ and one ‘‘there.” The two 
6 
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‘here’ are both ladies. One of them is possessed of an extraordinary 
faculty of automatic writing, and Lady Paget tells us that ‘the 
sheets which are so swiftly covered with a small and legible writing 
by her nimble pen, could not be printed more unerringly and suc- 
cinctly by the newest machine.” Through her the two other intelli- 
gences are brought into contact. The second lady is the interlocutor, 
and communication is established between the three by her laying 
her hand on the writer’s arm. This appears to be the condition 
which ensures the attention and interest of the ‘‘ unseen friend,” who 
professes to be the lover of the second lady, and to have been her 
lover in many lives, and whose intelligence, which is decidedly of no 
mean order, is that of a practical man of affairs, a soldier, a politician, 
a statesman, anda humanitarian. 

The main interest of the communications thus obtained is that 
the one ‘‘ there” professes to have an exact memory of his past births, 
and much of the written matter describes what he declares he saw or 
heard himself. This interest is further increased by the strong indi- 
viduality of the communicator which is brought out on every page. 
The whole record is singularly free from the general vapourings 
of spirit-communication, and bears the impress of an active and 
practical mind that strives to be as objective and accurate as may be. 

The general nature of the contents may be seen from the chapter- 
headings, which read: i. Reincarnation; ii. Atlantis; iii. Conditions. 
of Communication from the Invisible; iv. Historical Sketches; v. 
Humanitarianism and the Advance of the World; vi. The French 
Revolution and the Secret Societies; vii. War and Politics; viii. 
Varia; ix. St. Francis. 

It will thus be seen that the subjects are such as to interest pro- 
foundly many of our readers, who from other sources obtained by 
somewhat similar means are already familiar with the nature of the 
ideas, and are predisposed to lend an unprejudiced ear to the 
statements made. 

The utility of such records for the student of comparative psycho- 
history, if we may use such a term, is unquestioned. The more 
records of such experiences we have the better shall we be able to 
arrive at judgments of value. Indeed, it is not improbable that 
within the next fifty years a very considerable quantity of such 
records may be obtained, and that we shall thus be in possession of a 
mass of material which will not only compel the attention of people of 
intelligence, but also enable those who are possessed of the requisite 
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abilities and are trained in method, to inaugurate a new order of 
history. 

At present, it must be confessed, there is too great a tendency 
among those who admit the possibilities of psychic memory, to accept 
its recollections as in themselves vastly superior in every way to 
earth-records. We shall, however, find that in proportion as our 
material of this nature increases, the same problems will meet us as. 
confront us in all cases of human testimony. The testimony will be 
of another and far more romantic and fascinating order, but the same 
problems will present themselves. We shall find witnesses flatly con- 
tradicting one another and themselves; and we shall have to weigh 
their evidence in the scales of careful scrutiny and wise impartiality. 

With the details of the volume before us we do not intend to deal. 
To discuss, for instance, the problem as to whether or no St. Francis 
could possibly be a reincarnation of Jesus, would in the present state 
of the public mind be out of the question. The vast majority would 
reject such an idea as utterly fantastic if not almost blasphemous ; 
while the small minority who are not adverse to entertain the idea of 
reincarnations of Jesus, would question the possibility of a soul being 
in one incarnation not only a follower but a worshipper of itself ina 
previous birth. 

But if a reader should reject this hypothesis as utterly untenable, 
he need not therefore reject the rest of the statements as necessarily 
unworthy of any credence. F., the invisible friend, does not claim 
any infallibility ; he is simply an excarnate man. He was, he says, a 
disciple of St. Francis in one birth, and doubtless he saw the Master 
in his master. But he was not in reincarnation at the time of Jesus; 
and as he carefully says he cannot be certain of anything he has not 
seen himself, his statement as to St. Francis and Jesus may be se 
down as a personal belief. 

The things, however, F. says he did see are distinctly interesting, 
and the book is generally well worth reading by all students of 


psychical science. 
Genoa: 


From a Mystic’s Notse-Bookx 


On a Gold Basis. A Treatise on Mysticism. By Isabelle de Steiger. 
(London: Wellby; 1907. Price 3s. 6d. net.) 


Anytruinc which Mme. de Steiger writes upon Mysticism has an 
interest for us, inasmuch as she is a student of the old school, long 
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before H. P. B. brought her teaching from the East—the school to 
which the Hermetic writings, Paracelsus and Behmen are living 
authorities, upon a Science of the Saints not dependent on the visions 
of the latest fashionable seer. To her, as to ourselves, Mysticism is 
something which ‘was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be,” 
just as the Eastern Masters have so often assured us as to their own 
knowledge. Those who are acquainted with the Suggestive Enquiry into 
the Hermetic Mystery, so needlessly suppressed by its author, who 
forgot that no clearness of expression could reveal secrets to the faith- 
less and perverse generation to whom it was issued, will understand 
the dedication to her as ‘“‘ her best Teacher.” The work, she tells us, 
has been written at intervals during the last thirty years, and indeed, 
it has rather the character of fragments from a student’s note-book 
than that of a formal treatise. Like the wise householder, she “ brings 
forth from her treasure-house things new and old,” and both new and 
old will well repay the reading, ‘My hope,” she says, “is that the 
work may be suggestive of thought—suggestive of solutions rather 
than their actual presentation ; my great desire being that the worthy 
writers of the past should be consulted, and not only their modern 
commentators.” 

It opens with a grand text from Behmen’s Auyora: « Every man 
is free, and is as a god to himself; he may change or alter himself 
in this life either into wrath or into light. For thou must know that 
in the government of thy mind, thou art thine own lord and master ; 
there will rise no fire in thee in the circle or whole circumference of 
thy body and spirit, unless thou awaken it thyself.” 

It ends with an equally fine quotation from the same: “ Sooner or 
later man must cease to be a confused creature, doubtful alike of his 
origin and destiny, ready to believe himself the transient outcome of 
the forces of Nature, a passive irresponsible link in the chain of 
cosmic evolution.” 

Between these two quotations we have thirty-three chapters 
dealing with the most varied subjects, but all more or less related to 
the Mystic life. Of the contents there is much we heartily agree 
with ; much we should desire to express differently; and also much 
which does not quite square with what we ourselves hold; but all, in 
the author’s own words, ‘suggestive of thought,” and worthy of care- 
ful study. We congratulate her, that she has at last taken courage 
to put before t 1e world the results of her long studies ; and ourselves, 
on the possession of a work which, wherever you open it, will be 
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found to furnish valuable thoughts upon a side of the subject which, 
except for Mr. Mead’s elaborate studies, has been of late far too much 


neglected amongst us. 
Ai As W. 


THE GOSPEL OF BARNABAS 


The Gospel of Barnabas. Edited and Translated from the Italian 
MS. in the Imperial Library at Vienna, by Lonsdale and 
Laura Ragg. (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; 1907. 
Price, 1 §s:) 
Tue Italian Gospel of Barnabas is a puzzle. The solitary MS. is 
almost certainly of the XI Vth century; but as to its nature and origin 
there is no external testimony, and we have to draw what conclusions 
we can from internal evidence. The Italian Gospel of Barnabas 
presents us with a tendency-writing in favour of Mohammedanism. 
The Gospel-story is rewritten from a Mohammedan standpoint, and 
Jesus is made to play the vdle of forerunner to Mohammed, and to: 
utter prophecies of the coming of one greater than himself who should 
complete all things. The part that John the Baptist is made to play 
in the Evangelical account with regard to Jesus, is assigned on a 
larger scale to Jesus in respect to Mohammed. 

Since the days of Toland (1709), and Sale (1734), who were 
first instrumental in making the existence of this Gospel known, the 
question has been debated whether the Italian MS. is a version 
from the Arabic or an original compilation. The Arabic doctors 
have, again and again, been challenged to produce an Arabic original, 
but so far without result. The interest in the subject which at one 
time was widespread, has for long died down, and the editors and 
translators are therefore to be congratulated on bringing the question 
again into prominence by the publication of their excellent text and 
version. The critical problems, however, they do not attempt to 
solve; their task has been to raise them, and this they have done in a 
very creditable fashion. 

Though, as far as I can judge, the Italian is not a translation, it 
has every appearance of being the product of a Semitic mind. Again 
and again I have been struck with passages that put me in contact 
with a similar atmosphere to the one in which I had to steep myself 
in treating the Talmud Jesus Stories and medieval Toldoth Jeschu. 
It seems to me to have been written by a Jew who had passed via 
Christianity into conversion to Mohammedanism. 
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But setting aside the obvious fictions which prove beyond any’ 
‘question that the Gospel is a naive tendency-writing of a later date, we 
are confronted with the puzzle of sources other than the books of the 
New Testament, that cannot be accounted for by any known docu- 
ments. Neither the known apocryphal books nor the Talmud stories 
will help us. And yet, though the writer has plainly never been in 
Palestine, as is shown by his grievous blunders in geography, he is 
evidently not only acquainted with Jesus legends otherwise unknown, 
though perhaps once in circulation among the Mohammedans, but 
writes from a standpoint that shows he is in touch with Pharisee 
traditions of a high type. 

The question now arises as to whether he may have seen a copy 
of the old Gospel of Barnabas which existed in early times, but of which 
we have not even a fragment remaining. That there was such a 
Gospel, and that it was well-known at one time, is plain from the 
Decree of Pope Gelasius (a.D. 492-496), who mentioned it among the 
books that are not to be received into the Canon, and by so doing 
showed that it was widely circulated. It is further highly probable 
that this old Gospel of Barnabus was a Gnostic scripture. I have accor- 
dingly been very keen to discover any Gnostic traces in the Italian 
Gospel, but have been unable to do so, except the Docetic element in 
the crucifixion of Judas in place of Jesus, and the mode of describing 
the heavens and hells and the questioning of the disciples, which puts 
me in mind of the type of gospel to which the Pistis Sophia and the 
Gospel of the Egyptians belong. 

The Italian Gospel is a lengthy document consisting of no less 
than two hundred and twenty-two chapters—the MS. being a thick 
quarto of 255 leaves, written on recto and verso, measuring 64x 4% 
ins. 

In completing our notice of this interesting 
add a few notes of the contents. 

The lengthy praisegiving put into the mouth of Jesus (xii.), each 
clause beginning : “Blessed be the Holy Name of God”—reminds 
us strongly of the Shem or Tetragrammaton (which is mentioned 
in Jewish spelling in the text), the Name of Power, by which 
Jesus is said to have done all his miracles in the Talmud and Tol- 
doth stories; and indeed frequently elsewhere in the Italian Gospel 
Jesus accomplishes his healing wonders by means of the Name. 

Occasionally there is a mystic allusion as, 
exhortation of the Angel Gabriel to Jesus (xiv.) : 


publication, we may 


for instance, in the 
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** Fear not, O Jesus, for a thousand thousand who dwell above 
the heaven guard thy garments,” 

So also in the command of God to Adam and Eve in Paradise 
are preserved the proper mystery-symbols, in the prohibition 
(XXXViil.) : 

“Behold I give unto you every fruit toeat, except the apples and 
the corn. . .. Beware that in no wise ye eat of these fruits, for ye 
shall become unclean, in so much that I shall not suffer you to 
remain here, but shall drive you forth, and ye shall suffer great 
miseries.” 

This is clearly the ‘ fall” into generation. 

The same order of symbolism is also shown in the sentence 
(cxili.) : 

«¢ When the disciples were come they brought pine-cones, and by 
the will of God they found a good quantity of dates.” 

And if the fall out of Paradise is the descent into generation, 
equally so in the regeneration shall there be an ascent in a glorified 
body, when through “the eye of Paradise” (clxxix.) we shall see 
God. 

Again a curious legend is preserved in a saying put into 
the mouth of Jesus’ (Ixxiv.) : 

«« Solomon sinned in thinking to invite to a feast all the creatures 
of God, whereupon a fish corrected him by eating all that he had 
prepared.” 

The “fish” may be the Leviathan of the Talmud legends and the 
Ophite Diagram. 

There are many fine passages in praise of God, one of the finest 
being (xvii.): 

“©God is a good without which there is naught good ; God is a 
being without which there is naught that is; God is a life without 
which there is naught that liveth; so great that he filleth all and is 
everywhere. He alone hath no equal. He hath had no beginning, 
nor will he ever have an end, but to everything hath he given a 
beginning, and to everything shall he give an end.” 

This reminds us strongly of the Trismegistic literature, and we do 
not forget that this literature was current among the Arab doctors. 

The Mount of Transfiguration is given as Tabor, the Sacred 
Mount of Tie Gospel according to the Hebrews, and the traditional mount 
of the early Greek Church. 

The Discourse of Jesus on Friendship is excellent (Ixxxv.) : 
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“The friend is a singular thing, that is not easily found, but is 
easily lost. For the friend will not suffer contradiction against him 
whom he loveth supremely. Beware, be ye cautious, and choose not 
for friend one who loveth not him whom ye love. Know ye what 
friend meaneth? Friend meaneth naught but physician of the soul. 
And so, just as one rarely findeth a good physician who knoweth the 
sicknesses and understandeth to apply the medicines thereto, so also 
are friends rare who know the faults and understand how to guide unto 
good. But herein is an evil, that there are many who have friends 
that feign not to see the faults of their friend; others excuse them ; 
others defend them under earthly pretext; and, what is worse, there 
are friends who invite and aid their friend to err, whose end shall be 
like unto their villainy. Beware that ye receive not such men for 
friends, for that in truth they are enemies and slayers of the soul. 

‘‘Let thy friend be such that, even as he willeth to correct thee 
so he may receive correction; and even as he willeth that thou 
shouldst leave all things for love of God, even so again it may 
content him that thou forsake him for the service of God.” 

This seems to be an injunction to those who aspire to be Servants 
of God (? Therapeuts). That there may possibly be sources of great 
value hidden in our Italian MSS., connected with a very early ascetic 
Pharisee (? Essene) tradition or perhaps with a rule of the monks of 
the Desert, may be seen from the following sayings that are said to 
be contained in the “ Little Book of Elijah” (cxlv.) : 

“They that seek God, once only in thirty days shall they come 
forth where be men of the world; for in one day can be done works 
for two years in respect of the business of him that seeketh God. 

‘When he walketh let him not look save at his own feet. 

“When he speaketh, let him not speak save that which is 
necessary. 

“When they eat, let them rise from the table still hungry ; think- 
ing every day not to attain to the next; spending their time as one 
draweth his breath. 

‘‘ Let one garment of the skin of beasts suffice. 

“Let the lump of earth sleep on the naked earth ; for every night 
let two hours of sleep suffice. 

“Let him hate no one save himself; condemn no one save 
himself, 

‘In prayer, let them stand in such fear as if they were at the 
judgment to come, 
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“ Now do this in the service of God, with the law that God hath 
given you through Moses, for in such wise shall ye find God, that in 
every time and place ye shall feel that ye are in God and God in you.” 

If the writer of the Italian Gospel of Barnabas was a forger of such 
passages the forgery is as fine an art as original work. Hewasa 
compiler and adapter. What were his sources? The answer to this 
question opens up problems of the greatest interest and importance, 
and we hope that the publication of the labours of Mr. and Mrs. Ragg 
will turn the attention of scholars to what may prove to be a very 
fruitful subject of enquiry. 

GOR eS. ai 


PopuLtar ASTROLOGY IN FRANCE 


L’Astrologie de Tout le Monde: Manuel Astrologique No. 1. Par 
Alan Léo: Seconde Edition, revue et considérablement 
augumentée. (Paris: 9, rue Jouvenet ; 1906. Prix 2/7.) 


Everybody’s Astrology looks quite dainty and attractive in its French 
guise, and the most remarkable thing about it is the absence of any 
translator’s name. If this omission is due to the retiring habits of a 
native of Virgo, it may be hoped that the Leonine virtues will prevail 
over him before he translates the next astrological manual. The 
work is very sympathetically done, and the little brochure is a marvel 
of conciseness and variety in its introductory presentation of the 
science. 
1B. 


Tue GROWTH OF CHRISTIANITY 


The Growth of Christianity. By Percy Gardner, Litt.D., LL.D. 
(London: Adam & Charles Black ; 1907.) 


Tus work consists of a series of lectures prepared but never delivered 
by Dr. Gardner. It goes without saying that we sat down to reada 
new book from the pen of the author of Exploratio Evangelica and A 
Historic View of the New Testament with high expectations ; we can 
hardly say, however, that these expectations have been altogether 
realised. Dr. Gardner is of a tolerant spirit and generous nature, 
willing to see good in the vanquished rivals of the New Religion, but 
apparently unable to conceive that it might have been otherwise. 
Indeed it is not unfair to say that just where Dr. Gardner is most 
apologetic—and this is when he sets forth what he considers to be the 
true basis and spirit of original Christian doctrine—there is he least 
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interesting and least convincing. In reading this apologetic, one is 
almost tempted to say that if this was the real root of the matter, 
then there is no satisfactory explanation to account for the plant 
having grown to its present size. 

What Dr. Gardner very pertinently urges in his criticism of New- 
man’s Development of Christian Doctrine, may with equal truth be 
applied in large measure to the whole phenomena of the growth of 
Catholic Christianity. He writes: 

** Victory he (Newman) regards as proving the right to live and 
to conquer: every triumph of the Church in antiquity and in the 
Middle Ages is a proof of her right to claim authority in the present. 
No doubt in such an attitude there is much which appeals to an age 
accustomed to regard successful varieties of animals and of plants as 
justified by success. It has a certain biological satisfactoriness. But 
it is an inversion of the order of things to suppose that the teaching 
of the Roman Church is justified because it has been victorious over 
heresy in the past,—that it is victorious because it is true; it would 
be more correct to say that the doctrine of the Roman Church is 
simply the teaching which is accepted as true because it has been 
victorious.” 

Exactly the same thing can be said of the evolution of the doc- 
trines of Catholic Christianity as a whole, and there is not a single 
Church history, written by a believer, that is not based on the 
erroneous assumption that temporal victory proves eternal truth. 

Nevertheless, our historian has handsomely recognised the debt 
that Christianity owes to other traditions. A frequent phrase with 
Dr. Gardner is “ baptism into Christ.” The growth of Christianity 
for him consists of the successive “baptisms ” of Judzea, Hellas, Asia 
and Rome “ into Christ.” This is Dr. Gardner’s main thesis, and he 
Sets it forth clearly as follows (p. 258): 

“Christianity grew and expanded very largely by accepting what 
was in no way involved in its earlier teaching, in accepting and bap- 
tising the result of the, working of divine ideas in other fields than 
those of Judaism and Christianity. What Christianity added was the 
baptism, the spiritual assimilation and consecration whereby she 
translated these results to another sphere, not merely of knowledge 
but of feeling and action.” 

A man naturally desires to make out that his own religion is the 
best, and it is always interesting to see how men of ability, tolerance, 
breadth of view, and generous sympathy, try to make out that Chris- 
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tianity is the highest product of the evolution of religion on this 
planet,—and that, too, in spite of the thousand and one imperfections 
they are compelled to point out in the history of its evolution. 

When, however, we see from his own statement that Dr. Gardner 
is quite convinced that Protestantism is the most spiritual form of 
Christianity, it is evident that he is far removed from any form of 
vital belief in the possibility of a gnosis of spiritual things in the way 
in which we understand the phrase; and it is therefore not surprising 
to find him misunderstanding the Gnostics almost as completely as 
Mansel. Gnosticism was a life, anda realisation in experience, or 
it was utterly meaningless. Mansel would have it to be purely a sort 
of metaphysic in the sense of the metaphysic of the modern schools. 
And so Dr. Gardner writes : 

“Gnosticism would have evaporated Christianity into a theory 
or a set of theories, which would try to explain the origin of the 
world, the nature of Christ, the character of sin, and the process of re+ 
demption, but would lose the life-blood of self-surrender. It was on the 
practical side—understanding of the nature of will, and respect for 
fact—that Gnosticism was defective. Like the philosophy of Hegel 
in our own day, Gnosticism would resolve ethical and spiritual life 
into a rational cosmic process.” 

But for the Gnostics the beginning of perfection was the Gnosis 
of Man; so far was the Gnostic from disregarding fact, that he knew 
as no man of science knows, as no Protestant, as far as his Protes- 
tantism is concerned, knows, that he himself was a seed of the Cosmic 
Logos, the Great Man, and that his task was to grow into the stature 
of that Great Man, the Alone-begotten, by uniting his will with the 
Great Will. At least that is what I have learned from Gnosticism 
and not from Protestantism or Modern Science. 

The whole salvation of Christianity as a system fit to continue, 
worthy of immortality, depends, I hold, precisely on a Gnostic 
Renascence after these many centuries of blind Faith. 

The Church, in “ baptising” the nations ‘into Christ, 
Dr. Gardner’s favourite phrase, did not receive them into Wisdom but 
into Faith; not only so, she taught her children to anathematise the 
Gnosis, and to-day therefore she is starving for the Bread of Life, and 
powerless to teach the true things of the Spirit. 

The Church has grown, grown enormously, but compared with 
what might have been she is still quite wanting in spiritual intel- 
ligence. Christianity as conceived of to-day offers no reasonable 


” 


to use 
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explanation of any of the problems which confront the enquiring mind. 
Christianity as conceived of by the Gnostic was capable of explaining 
all things. If Christianity is to be a true teacher of the nations she 
must have a Gnosis, and by Gnosis I do met mean what is now 
called science, but a science of the soul and of the true mind, a 
science of the invisible as well as of the visible, a science of the depths 
of being as well as of the surfaces of things. 
Go Re SoM: 


MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


Theosophist, June, opens with ‘** Some Notes on the Science of the 
Emotions,” by P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar. Van Ginkel’s “Great 
Pyramid” is this time occupied with the mystic theories of its pur- 
pose. E. M. Green treats once again the thorny subject of “ The 
Basis of the Theosophical Society”; the Buddhist “Illustrative 
Stories” are continued, and form an interesting illustration of the 
manners and customs of the society for which they were composed, 
if not exactly “sermon stuffe’’ for English readers. ‘ From Chaos 
to Cosmos” is one of W. A. Mayer’s thoughtful studies of the rela- 
tionship of modern science to the ancient wisdom. R. L. Mookerjee 
furnishes a very important and unprejudiced examination of “The 
Basis of Theosophical Morality,” in which he expresses temperately 
and reasonably a view of the matter which is shared by a good many 
thinkers amongst us, though not likely to be accepted by the majority 
which Miss Green represents; Nasarvanji M. Desai has a useful 
paper on “The Mazdean Symbolism,” illustrated by passages from 
the Secret Doctrine; and the number is concluded under the title 
“Echoes from the Past,” by a letter signed by the well-known initials, 
K. H. to an unnamed correspondent, but one not hard to identify by 
those who know the history of the Society. It is an admirable 
example of the severest “‘ setting down” the kindly Master could find 
in his heart to administer to an aggressor; and his demonstration of 
the troubles caused to the Society by the retention of an unworthy 
member has not yet lost its applicability, far as we have moved from 
the time to which it immediately refers. 

Theosophy in India, June, opens with a very noteworthy lecture by 
Mrs. Besant on “The Place of Phenomena in the Theosophical 
Society.” This is not the place for a discussion of so important a 
matter, but we would point out an ambiguity of language which 
Seems to us important. When H. P .B. produced brooches and tea- 
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cups, that was a phenomenon—something which the outer world 
could verify; but when Mrs. Besant or Mr. Leadbeater says “‘I have 
seen, and hence 1 know,” that is not a phenomenon but an assertion— 
quite another thing. She says: “If, after a period in which phe- 
nomena have been few, we are now entering upon a cycle of such 
happenings, it will mean rapid progress.’’ For our own part we hold 
to the Master’s words in The Occult Werld : ‘‘The results would be 
deplorable. Believe me, it would be so especially for yourself, who 
originated the idea, and for the devoted woman who so foolishly 
rushes into the wide, open door leading to notoriety. This door 
would grow very soon a trap—and a fatal one, indeed, for her.” How 
true these words were experience very quickly showed. Miss Edger 
continues her valuable “ Studies in the Pedigree of Man”; and S. S. 
Mehta continues his ‘Critical Examination of the Dasopanishads 
and the Svetasvatara,” and Seeker his study on ‘‘ The Yogi and his 
dat.” 

Theosophy and New Thought, June. In the mostly excellent 
Editorial Notes we should much like chapter and verse for the asser- 
tion that a Master has said: ‘The chela’s whole aspiration and 
concern must be directed towards one aim—to convince the world of 
Our existence.” This is exceedingly unlike the Masters we know. 
The articles are: ‘“‘Do we practise what we preach?” by Seeker ; 
“«« Plato,” by Prof. Wodehouse; and an unsigned paper, ‘‘ The Soul 
of the Theosophical Society.” 

The Vahan, July, is mainly occupied with the Election and the 
business of the Convention. The one question in the Enquirer is 
whether there is anything corresponding to relative posttien on the 
higher planes. 

Lotus Journal, July. An excellent number, in which Miss G. L, 
Mallet takes up Leonardo da Vinci; Miss E. M. Mallet “The Third 
Object of the Theosophical Society”; and H. Whyte continues his 
studies of the life of H. P. B. 

Bulletin Théosophique, July. We regret to learn that Dr. Pascal 
has found it necessary to take a complete holiday from all work. We 
all heartily hope his health will be speedily re-established. In his 
absence M. Ch. Blech takes up the work of the Section. 

Revue Théosophique, June. Here, after a translation of Mrs, 
Besant’s “‘ The Brotherhood of Religions,’”” we have the continuation 
of Dr. Pascal’s admirable study of “Consciousness,” and the 
conclusion uf L. Revel’s “ Morals and Theosophy.” 
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Theosofische Beweging, July, contains the report of the Sectional 
Convention, with some of the addresses given. 

Theosophia, June. After ‘ Old Diary Leaves,” and the ‘“ Dialogue 
between the Two Editors,’ from an early number of Lucifer, come 
“The Great Light,’ by Nan K.; ‘ Reincarnation in the Church 
Fathers,” by G. R. S. Mead; and “ The Tetraktys,” by V. 

Also received with thanks: Bolletino della S. Italiana ; Report of the 
Eighth Convention of tie Italian Section, giving a total of 13 Lodges 
and 283 members; Théosophie ; Teosotisk Tidskrift ; Sophia, with an ex- 
ceedingly interesting paper ‘‘ The Rose and the Cherry-blossom,” a 
defence of the Japanese against Western criticism, by Ramiro de 
Maeztu; Omatunto, whose original articles are, ‘‘ Faith and Doubt” 
by V. H. V., ‘“‘ Criminals and Theosophists,” by Aate, and ‘ Crimin- 
ality and Black Magic,” by the Editor; our undecipherable Bulgarian 
contemporary ; New Zealand Theosophical Magazine; Message of Theo- 
sophy, our well-selected and well-printed Rangoon magazine, with an 
article in which Mr. Edward E. Long finds a striking identity 
between Theosophy and Mr. Campbell’s ‘New Theology”; 
Theosofisch Maandblad ; La Verdad. 

Of Magazines not directly our own we have to acknowledge, 
Broad Views, July, to which the Editor’s own contribution is “ Super- 
physical Science,” whilst Mme. de Steiger criticises Herbert Spencer’s 
Reflections. A remarkable example of automatic drawing is also 
noticeable. Modern Astrology notes the continued recurrence of the 
number seven in Col. Olcott’s life, ending in his death at 7.17 a.m., 
on February 17th, 1907, in the seventh month of his seventy-fifth 
year ; and also suggests that he died just sixteen years after H. P. B., 
who herself died sixteen years after the foundation of the Society, and 
wonders what may happen in 1923, the next recurrence of the cycle. 

Notes and Quentes (U.S.A.), with a rather remarkable “ Ballad of 
Judas Iscariot” ; New International Review ; Herald of the Cross ; Health 
Record ; O Mundo Occulto. From our friends the “ Ars Regia” of 
Milan we have three pamphlets; La Gendse par l’Ame, a very impres- 
sive rhapsody of Creation by a certain J. Slovatsky, one of that 
circle of Polish mystics at Paris in the earlier years of the last century, 
wonderfully resembling the account given many years after by our own 
H. P. B.; an Italian translation of Dr. Pascal’s What is Theosophy ? 
and a brief but interesting account of the achievements and suffer- 
ings of F. G. Borri, of Milan, a Hermetic philosopher of the seventeenth 
century, by Sig. Decio Calvari. 
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Buddha Gaya is a summary of the legal proceedings in this well- 
known suit, with a petition to the Viceroy of India, published by H. 
Dharmapala. We have every good wish for its success, but not much 
hope. When English Law has once made up its mind, it is not easy 
to change it. W. 


TO THE READERS 


IN taking up the office of President of the Theosophical Society, 
I am obliged to rearrange my duties, and to ask some of my 
colleagues to take entirely into their own hands work that I have 
hitherto shared with them. 

As I am now Editor of the Theosophist, it is better that I 
should not also remain one of the Editors of the second chief 
English organ of theosophical opinion, especially as it has a 
competent Editor in the person of my colleague, Mr. Mead, who 
has been connected with it since its birth, as Sub-Editor and 
joint Editor. I therefore ask him to take it over entirely, as sole 
Editor, with my hearty good wishes for its future success. 

It would be idle to pretend that I resign quite without regret 
the editorial chair of the THEOsopHICAL REvIzW, with which 
many pleasant memories are connected during eighteen years of 
sunshine and cloud. But the regret is a superficial feeling, for 
there can be no deep regret over any of the changes which in- 
evitably accompany life, and in past lives and in the present life one 
has taken up so many offices and laid them down again that one 
more or less cannot really much matter. Besides, I do not 
propose to sever entirely my connexion with the REVIEW, as, 
with the Editor’s permission, I shall send occasional articles for 
it, and as my name will no longer be on the cover, I shall see 
that it appears more often inside. SoI do not say good-bye to 
its readers, save as Editor. 

As Editor, then, farewell. As friend and fellow-worker, I 
pray you keep me in your hearts, and give me, in my new duties, 
the strong help of your kindly thoughts. 

To my late colleague, and, I trust, continuing fellow-worker, 
however much our opinions may differ, I offer a comrade’s hand, 
and my hope that in guiding H. P. B.’s latest journal he may 
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find full satisfaction to himself in spreading truth, and do royal 
service to the cause we both love. It is no light privilege to be 
placed by karma in the position of a standard-bearer in the 
Theosophical Society. May my old friend bear worthily and 
nobly the standard given into his charge. ANNIE BESANT. 


The removal of my old friend’s name from the cover will 
cause no change either in the working or conduct of the REVIEW. 
For the last eight years, owing to Mrs. Besant’s residence in 
India, I have edited the magazine alone for twenty-one months 
out of the twenty-four; prior to that, from the time of the 
passing-away of H. P. B. in 1891, owing to Mrs. Besant’s 
frequent absences on long lecturing tours at home and abroad, 
I edited it for perhaps six months out of every twelve. There 
is therefore no change to be made in the practical working 
of the REVIEW. 

If, moreover, my old colleague, to make up for the non- 
appearance of her name on the cover, sees to it that her name 
shall appear more frequently inside, then indeed the REVIEW 
will reap a clear benefit in the new departure. 

As for myself, I shall continue to do what I can to the best 
of my ability, in the knowledge that it is not I but my colleagues 
and co-workers who make the reputation of the Review. In 
giving them my heartiest thanks for all they have done in the 
past, and in asking them to continue to make our pages ever 
more and more deserving of being read and studied by lovers of 
theosophy, both within and without the Theosophical Society, I 
need hardly assure them that I shall continue to bestow on my 
share of our common labour, the love and care and thought I 
have given it for many a long year. 

As to becoming a standard-bearer of Theosophy—I am, and 
for long shall remain, I fear, a little toddler with a paper flag. 
No man can bear the Banner of Theosophy. For the Banner of 
God’s Wisdom is the Bellying Sail of the Universe, full filled 
with God’s Great Breath; the Mast of it is He who has stood, 


stands and will stand; and the Master of the Ship and Holder of 
the Helm is God. G. R. S. Meap. 
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